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c H A P. IW. 
2 of SOCRATES abridged. 


* able events of antiquity, I thought it incumbent on 


1 this view I ſhall premiſe ſome things, which are neceſſary to 


the reader's having a juſt _ of this prince of the Philoſo- | 


pbers. 7 
Two authors will ſupply me pris e with what I have to 


fo upon this ſubje&, Plato and Xenophon, both diſciples-of _ 


Socrates. It is to them poſterity is indebted for many of his 


diſcourſes (* that philoſopher having, left nothing in writing) 


and for an ample account of all the circumſtances of his con- 
demnation and death. Plato was an eye-witneſs of the whole, 
and relates, in his Apology, the manner of Socrates's accu- 


Kation and defence; in his Criton, his refuſal to make his 


eſcape out of priſon ; ; in his Phædon, his admirable diſcourſe 
upon the immortality of the ſoul, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by his death. Xenophon was abſent at that time, and 
upon his return after the expedition of young Cyrus àgainſt his 
brother Artaxerxes: So that he wrote his Apology of Socrates 
only upon the report of ohm, but his actions and diſcourſes, 

Vor. IV. . _ 55 


1 
r Socrates, cujus ingenium vari-,] ſuis Plato tradidit, literam nullam 
oſque ſermones —— ſeriptis — Cic. de Orat. 1 iii. n. 57. 


BOOK TAT NI N T H coNnTINUED. 


4 . 8 the death of Socrates is one of the moſt conſider- | 


me to treat chat ſubject with all the extent it deſerves. 


7 


5 THE HISTORY OF 
in his four books of memorable things, he repeats from his 
Socrates, but in a very dry and abridged manner. = 


Secr. I. Birth of Soc AT ES. He applies at firſt to ſeulpture ; 
then to the ſtudy of the ſciences : His wonderful progreſs in them. 
Him taſte for moral philoſophy. His manner of living, and ſuf- 
ferings from the ill humour of his wife. ea. 


(a) ——— — was born at Athens in the fourth year of 
| the ſeventy-ſeventh Olympiad. His father Sophroniſ- 
cus was a ſculptor, and his mother Phanarete a midwife. Hence 
we may obſerve, that meanneſs of birth is no obſtacle to true 
merit, in which alone ſolid glory and real nobility conſiſt. It 
appears from the compariſons Socrates often uſed in his diſ- 
courſes, that he was neither aſhamed of his father's or mother's 
feſſion. (5) He was ſurprized that a ſculptor ſhould emplo 
his whole attention to mould an inſenſible ſtone into the likeneſs 
of a nian, and that a man ſhould take ſo little pains not to 
reſemble an inſenſible tone. (c) He would often ſay, that he 
exerciſed the funQion of a midwife with regard to the mind, 
in making it bring forth all 'its thoughts, which was indeed 
the peculiar talent of Sbcrates. He treated ſubjects in ſo 
imple, natural, and pure an order, that he made thoſe with 
whom he diſputed fay what he would, and find an anſwer 
themſelves to all the queſtions he propoſed to them. He at 
firſt learnt his father's trade, in which he made himſelf very 
expert. (2) In the time of Pauſanias, there was a Mercury 
and the Graces to be ſeen at Athens of his workmanſhip ; and 
it is to be preſumed}; theſe ſtatues would not have found place 
amonſt thoſe of the greateſt maſters in the art, if they had not 
been thought worthy of it. 4 
(e) Criton is reported to have taken him out of his father's 
ſhop, from the admiration of his fine genius, and the opinion 
that it was inconſiſtent for a young man, capable of the greateſt 
things, to continue perpetually employed upon ftone with a 
chiſel in his hand. He was the diſciple of Archelaus, Who 
conceived a great affeftion for him. Archelaus bad been pupil 
to Anaxagoras, a very celebrated philoſopher. His firſt ſtudy 
was phyſicks, the works of nature, and-the moyement of the 
heavens, ftars, and planets ; according to the cuftom pf thoſe 
times, wherein only that part of philoſophy was known, and 
s) A.M. 3533. Ant. J. C. 471. Diog. Laert, in Socrat. p. 100. 
n nE Rang. 
p. 596. (e) Diog. p. 1 . —_ | __ 
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l. ix. 


'THE-PERSIANS AND:GRECIANS. 3 
Xenophon (/) aſſures us of his being very learned in it. But 
after having found by his own experience, how difficult, ab- 
ſtruſe, intricate, and at the ſame time how little uſeful that 


kind of learning was to the generality of mankind, he was the 


firſt, according to Cicero, who conceived the thought of bring- 
ing down philoſophy from heaven, to place it in cities, and 
introduce it into private houſes ; humanizing it, to uſe that 
expreſſion, and rendering it more familiar, more uſeful in com- 
mon life, more within the reach of man's capacity, and ap- 
plying it ſolely to what: might make them more rational, juſt, 
and virtuous. (g) He found there was a kind of folly in de- 
voting the whole vivacity of his mind, and employing all his 
time, in enquiries merely curious, involved in impenetrable 
darkneſs, and abſolutely incapable of contributing to human 
happineſs ; whilſt he neglected to inform himſelf in the ofdi- 
nary duties of life, and in learning what is conformable, or 


oppoſite, to piety, juſtice, and probity; in what fortitude, 


temperance, and wiſdom conſiſt ; what is the end of all govern- 
.ment, what the rules of it, and what 22 are neceſſary 
for commanding and romg well. We ſhall ſee in the ſequel 
the uſe he made of this ſtul x F 
It was ſo far from preventing him to diſcharge the duties of 
a good citizen, that it was the means of making him the more 
obſervant of them. He bore arms, as did all the people of 
Athens; but with more pure and elevated motives. He made 
many campaigns, was preſent in many actions, and always 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour and fortitude. He was 


ſeen, towards the end of his life, giving in the ſenate, of which 


he was a memher, the moſt ſhining proofs of his zeal for juſtice, 
without being intimidated by the greateſt preſent dangers. 
He had accuſtomed himſelf early to a ſober, ſevere, labo- 
rious life; without which it ſeldom, happens, that men are 
capable of . diſcharging the greateſt part of the duties of good 
Citizens, It is difficult to carry the-contempt of riches and the 
love of poverty farther than he did. (%) He looked upon it as 
| Ton | . a divine 
Lib. iv. Memorab. p. 710. - (g) Xenoph. Memorab. I. i. p. 710, 
(>) Xenoph. Memorab. I. i. p. 731. | | 


#* Socrates primus philoſophiam de- 
vocavit & cœlo, et in urbibus collu- 
cavit, et in domos etiam introduxit, 
et coegit de vita et moribus, rebuſque 
bonis et malis quærere. Cic. Yuſ.. 
Nueſt. I. v. n. 10. 


Socrates mihi videtur, id quod con- 
ſtat inter omnes, primus à rebus ge- 
eultis; et ab ipfa- natura. involutis, 


occupati fuerunt, avocaviſſe philoſo- 
phiam, et ad vitam communem ad- 
duxiſſe; ut de virtutibus et vitiis, 


omninoque de bonis rebus et malis 


- quzreret ; cœleſtia autem vel procul 
eſſe à noſtra cognitione cenſeret, vel 


ſi maxime cognita eſſent, nihil tamen 


ad bene vivendum conferre, Cix. 


Acad. Queſt, I. i. n. 15. 


OY 
; \ 


„ manu erfis ory of 
2 divine perfection to be in want of nothing, and believed, the 
leſs we are contented with, the nearer we approach to the divi- 


nity. Seeing the pomp and ſhew-difplayed by luxury in 


certain ceremonies, -and the infinite quantity of gold and filver 


employed in them: How many —_ ſaid he, congra- 


tulating kimſelf on 


his condition, „do 
non egeo ! e 
(i) His father left him fourſcore minæ, that is to ſay, four 
thouſand livres, which he lent to one of his friends who had 
occaſion for that ſum, But the affairs of that friend having 
taken an ill turn, he loſt the whole, and ſuffered that misfor- 
tune with ſuch indifference and tranquillity, that he did not ſo 


much as complain of it. (4) We find in Xenophon's CEco- 


not want !” Quanlis 


momicks, that his whole eſtate amounted to no more than five 


mine, or two hundred and fifty livres. The richeſt perſons of 
Athens were his friends, who could never prevail upon him to 
accept any ſhare of their wealth. When he was in want of 
any thing, he was not aſhamed to declare it: I had money, 
ſaid he one day in an afſembly of his friends, I. Huld b:y me 
-@ cloak. He did not addreſs himſelf to any body in particular, 
but contented himſelf with that general information. His 
diſciples contended for the honour of making him this ſmall 
preſent; which was being too flow, ſays Seneca; their own 
obſervation ought to have prevented both the want and the 
demand. | ST | e 
He generouſly refuſed the offers and preſents of Archelaus 
king of Macedonia, who was deſirous of having him at his 
court; adding, that be could not go to a man, who could. give 
vim more than it was te his power to return. Another 'philoſo- 
pher does not approye this anſwer. * Was it making a prince 
_ << a ſmall return,” }ſays Seneca, to undeceive him in his 
* falſe ideas of grandeur and 'magnificence ; to inſpire him 
„witch a contempt! for riches ; to ſhew him the right uſe of 
« them; to inftru& him in the great art of reigning ; in a 
* word, to teach him how to live and how to die? But,“ con- 
tinues Seneca, the true reaſon, which prevented his going 


4 to the court of that prince, was, that he did not think it 


« conſiſtent for him to ſeek a voluntary ſervitude, whoſe liberty 
'« a free city could not ſuffer him to*enjoy.” MNoluit ire ad 
| | 3 Gs Volun- 


(i) Liban. in Apolog, Socrat. p. 640. (e) Xenoph. Oecon, p. 822. 
* Socrates in pompa, cum magna | Haberem. Neminem popoſcit omnes 
vis auri argentique ferretur; Quam | admonuit, A quo acciperet, ambi- 
multa non deſidero, inquit ! Cic. Tuſc. | tus fuit——Poſt hoc quiſquis prope- 
Dues. I. v. . raverit, ſero dat; jam Socrati defuit. 
＋ Socrates amicis audientibus: | Senec, de Zenef, I. vii. c. 24. 


Emifjem, inquit, pallium, fi nummes | 


by, wk, wy * ww 0 YM" WW RH” . ˙ OOF ˙ 
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voluntariam ſervitutem is cujus libertatem civitas libera ferre non 
potuit N). | a 45 . | 

() The peculiar auſterity of his life did not render him 
gloomy and moroſe, as was common enough with the philoſo- 
phers of thoſe times. (2) In company and converſation he 
was always gay and facetious, and the ſole joy and ſpirit of 
the entertainment. Though he was very poor, he piqued him- 


? 


| ſelf upon the neatneſs of his perſon and houſe, and could not 


ſuffer the ridiculous affectation of Antiſthenes, who always 
wore dirty and ragged cloaths. He told him once, that through 
the holes in his cloak, and the reſt of his tatters, abundance 
of vanity might be ern.. 
One of the moſt diſtinguiſhing qualities of Socrates, was a 
tranquillity of ſoul, that no accident, no. loſs, no injury, no 
ill treatment, could ever alter. Some have believed, that he 


was by nature haſty and paſſionate, and that the moderation, 


to which he had attained, was the effect of his reflections and 
endeavours to ſubdue and correct himſelf; which would ſtiil 
add to his merit. (o) Seneca tells us, that he had deſired his 
friends to apprize him whenever they ſaw him ready to fall into 
a paſhon, and that he had given them that privilege over him, 


which he took himſelf with them. Indeed the beſt time to 


call in aid againſt rage and anger, that have ſo violent and 
ſudden a power over us, is when we are yet ourſelves, and in, 
cool blood. At the firſt fignal, the leaſt animadverſion, he 
either ſoftened his tone, or was ſilent. Finding. himſelf in 
great emotion againſt a ſlave; I would beat you, 22 he, 
«« 1f I were not angry: (9) Cæaderem te, niſi iraſcerer. Having, 
received a box on the ear, he contented himſelf with only 
ſaying, with a ſmile ; (2) 7is a misfortune not to know'when io 
put on an Helmet. | os oi e ph „ 4 054+ 4 

Without going out of his own. houſe, he found enough to 
exercife his patience in all its extent. Xantippe his wife put 
it to the ſevereſt proofs by her capricious, paſſionate, violent 
diſpoſition, It ſeems, before he took her for his companion, 
that he was not ignorant of her character; and he ſays himſelf 
in Xenophon (7) that he had expreſsly choſen her, from the 
conviction, that if he ſhould be capable of bearing her inſults, 
there would be no body, though ever ſo difficult. to endure, 
with whom he could not live. Never was woman of ſo violent. 


(7). Senec, de Benef. I. v. e. 6. (i) Xenoph. in conviv. (a) /Elian, 
I. iv. c. 11. & I. ix, c. 35. (o) Senec. de Ira, 1, iii. c. 15. (p) Ibid, 
I. i. e. 15. (7) Ibid. I. iii. c. 11. (7) Xenoph. in conviv. p. 876. 
* Contra potens malum et apud nos gratioſum, dum conipicimus, et 


noſtri ſumus, adwocemus. 


» 
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and fantaſtical à ſpirit, and ſo bad a temper. There was no 
kind of abuſe or injurious treatment, which he had not to ex- 
perience from her. She would ſometimes be tranſported with 


ſuch an exceſs of rage, as to tear off his cloak in the open 


ſtreet; (-) and even one day, after having vented all the re- 
5 8 her fury could ſuggeſt, ſhe emptied a pot upon his 


ad; at which he only laughed, and faid, That ſo much tbun- 


der muſt "needs produce a ſhower. 


(t) Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a 


ſecond. wife, named Myrto, who was the grand- daughter of 
Ariſtides the. Juſt, and that he ſuffered exceedingly from them 
both, who were continually quarrelling with each other, and 
never agreed, but in loading him with reproaches, and doing 
Him all the offence they could invent. They pretend, that 
during the Peloponneſian war, after the A had ſwept 
off great part of the Athenjans, a decree was made, whereby, 
to retrieve the ſooner the ruins of the republick, each citizen 
was permitted to have two wives at the ſame time, and that 
Socrates took the benefit of this new law. Thoſe authors found 
this circumſtance ſolely upon a paſſage in a treatiſe on nobility, 
aſcribed to Ariſtotle. But beſides that, according to Plutarch 
Himſelf; Panetius, a very grave author, has fully - refuted this 


ion, neither Plato nor Xenophon, who were well acquaint- 


ed with all that related to their maſter; ſay any thing of this 
ſecond marriage of Socrates ; and on another ſide, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and Diodorus Siculus, who have treated at large 
all the particularg of the Peloponnefian' war, are alike filent in 


regard to the pretended decree of Athens, which permitted 


bigamy. We may ſee in the firſt volumes of the Memoirs of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, a diſſertation of Monſieur Har- 
dion's upon this fubject, wherein he demonſtrates, that the 
ſecond marriage of Socrates, and the decree upon bigamy, are 


Seer. II. Of the demon, or fumiliar. ſpirit of Socrates. 


UR knowledge of Socrates would be defective if we 
O knew nothing of the genius, which, he ſaid, had aſſiſted 
him with its council and protection in the greateſt part of his 
actions: It is not e In authors, what this genius 
was, commonly called The Demon of Socrates, from the Greek 
word Autor, that fignifies ſomething of a divine nature, 
conceived as a ſecret voice, a ſign, or ſuch an inſpiration as 


z 


) Diog; in Socrat: p. 112. 
p. 555. Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p. 205. 


() Flut. in Atiſtid. p. 335. Athens I. Ali. 
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no diviners are ſuppoſed to have had: This genius diverted” him 
ex- from the execution of his deſigns when they have been preju- 
ith dicial to him, without ever inducing him to act any thing: 
pen (u) Effe diviuum guoddamy quod Socrates dæmonium appellat, cui 
. ſemper” ipfe' paruerit, nunguam” impellenti; ſape revecanti. Plu- 
his tarch, in his treatiſe intituled, Of the genius of Sperates, repeats 
8 the different ſentiments of the ancients upon the exiſtence and 
- nature of this genius. (x) I ſhall confine” myſelf to that of 
=y them, which ſeems the moſt natural and reaſonable, though 
- of he does not lay much ſtreſs upon it. "22, 4 
nd ledge. of futurity; that man cannot penetrate into its darkneſs - 
ng but by uncertain andiconfuſed conjectures; that thoſe who ſue- 
nat ceed beſt in that reſearch; are ſuch, who by a more exact and 
ept ſtudied compariſon of the different cauſes capable of influencing 
by, future events, diſtinguiſn with greater force and perſpieuity; 
em what will be the refult- and iſſue of the conflict of thoſe dif 
hat ferent cauſes. in condueing to the ſucceſs or miſcarriage of an 
nd effect or enterprize. This foreſight and diſcernment has ſome- 


thing of divine in it, exalts us above the reſt of mankind; 
approaches us to the divinity, and makes us participate in ſome 
meaſure in his councils and deſigns, by giving us an infight 
and preſeienee, to a certain degree, of what: he has ordained 


nts : | 

his concerning the future. Socrates had a juſt and piercing judg« 
— ment, . with the · moſt exquiſite prudence. He ik col 
ge this judgment and prudence Au, ſomething divine, uſing 
in indeed à kind of equivocality in the expreſſion, without attri- 
ed buting to himſelf however the merit of his wiſdom in conjec= 
of. _ turing upon the future. The Abbé Fraguier comes very near 
* the ſame opinion in the diſſertation he has left us upon this 
he ſubject in the . Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres. 
re (.xx) The effect, or rather function of this genius, was to ſtop 


and prevent his acting, without ever inducing him to act. He 

received alſo the ſame impulſe, when his friends were going to 

engage in any bad affair, and communicated it to him; and 

ſeveral inſtances are related, wherein they found themſelves 

ve very unfortunate from. not having believed him. Now what 
ed other ſignification can be given to this, than that it implies, 
is under myſterious terms, a mind, which by its own lights, and 
us the knowledge: of mankind, has attained a ſort of inſight into 
ek futurity ? And if Socrates had not intended to leſſen in his 
e, 
as 
rs 
i. 


own perſon the merit of an unerring judgment, by attributing 
it to a kind of inſtinct, if at 1 he had deſired any thing 
1 „„ hes 

2 (x) Page 380 (3) Tom. IV. 
age P. 128. 2 ts 193508 


ts) Cie. de Divin, 1. i. 1, 122. 
r. 368. (#) Plat, in The 
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to be underſtood, beſides the general aid of the divine wiſdom, 
Which ſpeaks in every man by the voice of reaſon, would he 
| Have eſcaped, ſays Xenophon (a), the cenſure of arrogance and 
falſhood ? | 11 | 1 65 
(5) God has always prevented me from ſpeaking to you, 
Hays he to Alcibiades, whilſt the weakneſs of your age would 
have rendered my diſcourſes ineffectual to you. But I conceive 
I may now enter into diſpute with you, as an ambitious young 
man, for. whom the laws open a way to the dignities of the 
republick. Is it not viſible here, that prudence prevented 
Socrates from treating Alcibiades ſeriouſly, at a time when 
ve and ſevere converſation would have given him a diſguſt, 
of which he might perhaps never have got the better ? (c) And 
when, in his dialogue upon the commonwealth, Socrates aſ- 
cribes his avoiding publick buſineſs to inſpiration from above, 
does he mean any thing more than what he-ſays in his Apology, 
that a juſt and good man, who intermeddles with-the govern- 
ment in a corrupt ſtate, is not long without periſhing ?. If (4), 
when he appears before the judges that were to condemn. him, 
that divine voice is not heard to prevent him, as it was upon 
dangerous occaſions, the - reaſon is, that he did not deem it a 
misfortune for him to die, eſpecially at his age, and in his 
circumſtances. Every body knows what his prognoſtication 
had been long before, upon the unfortunate expedition of 
Sicily. He attributed it to his dæmon, and declared it to be 
the inſpiration of that ſpirit. A wife man, who ſees an affair 
ill concerted, and conducted with paſſion, may eaſily propheſy 
upon the event of it, without the aid of a dæmon's e ; 
It muſt be allowed, however, that the opinion which gives 
men genii and 2 to direct and guard them, was not un- 
known, even to the pagans. (e) Plutarch cites the verſes of 
Menander, in which that poet expreſsly ſays, That every man 
at his birth has a good genius given him, which attends him during 
#he whole courſe of his life as a guide and direccowꝓ. 


"ATarl: Meine! aripi ouuteparalst 409597 
Eubos yeropegy, purayeys Ts je 
Ass. JV 
It may be believed with probability enough, that the dæmon 
of Socrates, which has been ſo differently ſpoken of, and there- 
by made it a queſtion, whether it was a good or bad angel, 


(e) Memorab. I. i. p. 708. (5) Plat, in Alcib. p. 150. (e) Lib. vi. 
de Rep. p. 496. Apolog. Soc. p. 31, 32. 7 ) Ibid. p. 40. (e] De 
anim. tranquil. p. 474. | oF IL 40 Ee ES IS). av 9r 0 
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was no more than the force and rectitude of his judgment, 
which acting according to the rules of prudence, and with the 


aid of a long experience, ſupported by wiſe reflections, made 
him foreſee the events of thoſe things, upon which he was 


Either conſulted, or deliberated himſelf. 


I conceive at the ſame time, that he was not ſorry: the people 


ſhould believe him inſpired, or that he knew futurity by any 
effect of the divinity whatſoever. That opinion might exalt 
him very much in the ſenſe of the Athenians, and give him an 


authority, of which the greateſt ® perſons of the pagan world 
were very fond, and which they endeavoured to acquire by 


ſecret communications, and pretended conferences, with ſome 
divinity: But it drew the jealouſy of many of the citizens upon 
him. ; 4 ; i — 2 a 47 


Szcr. III. SockArEs declared the wilt of mankind ts: ths 
| e oracle of Delp. 


Els declaration of the oracle, fo advantageous in 

appearance for Socrates, did not a little contribute 
to the enflaming envy, and ſtirring up of enemies againſt him, 
as he tells us himſelf in his Apology, wherein he. zecounts the 


_ eccaſion,. and true ſenſe of that oracle. . 


- Cherephon, a zealous diſciple of Socrates, happening to be 


at Delphos, demanded of the oracle, whether there was a wiſer 


man than Soerates in the world: The prieſteſs replied there 
was none. This anſwer puzzled Socrates extremely, who could 


ſcarce comprehend the ſenſe of it. For on the one fide, he 


well knew, ſays he of himſelf, that there was neither mach 
nor little wiſdom in him; and on the other, he could not ſuſ- 
pect the oracle of falſhood, the divinity being incapable of 


telling a lye. He therefore conſidered it attentively, and took 


great pains to penetrate the ſenſe of it. At firſt he applied 
himſelf to a powerful citizen; a ſtateſman, and a great poli- 
tician, who paſſed for one of the wiſeſt men of the city, and 
who was himſelf as much. convinced of his own merit as any 
body. He found by his converſation that he knew nothing, 
and infinuated as much to himſelf in terms ſufficiently — je 
lgible ; which made him W to that citizen, and 

MEOH 8 )J 


4 „„ t. in; ele dn 23»: | 3 

“ Tycurgus and Solon kad recourſe | conferences with the goddeſs: Egeria. 
to the authority of oracles to advance | The firſt Scipio Africanus — tbe 
their credit. Zaleucus pretended, . that | people believe that the gods" gave bim 
bis Iaws had been uictated to him by | ſecret counſels. Ewen Sertorjus's Biad 
Minerva, Numa Pomęilius boaſted bis had ſomething divine in its 7 
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all who were preſent. He did the ſame by ſeveral others of the 
ſame profeſſion ; and all the fruit of his enquiry was, to draw 


1 upon himſelf a greater number of enemies. From the ſtateſ- 


man he addreſſed himſelf to the poets, whom he found fill 
fuller of ſelf-eſteem, but really more void of knowledge and 


| | wiſdom. He purſued his enquiries to the artiſans, and could 


not meet with one, who, becauſe he ſucceeded in his own arts 
did not believe himſelf very capable, and fully informed in all 
that was = ' beſides; which preſumption was the almoſt 
univerſal failing of the Athenians, As they had naturally 
abundance” of wit, they pretended to be knowing in every 
thing, and believed themſelves capable of pronouncing upon 
all things. His enquiries amongſt. ſtrangers were not more 
Jucceſsfal. d 3 
Socrates afterwards entering into and comparing himſelf 
with all thoſe he had queſtioned, * diſcovered, that the dif- 
Ference between him and them was, that they all believed they 
knew what they did not know, and that for his part, he ſin- 
cerely profeſſed his ignorance. From thence he concluded, 
that only God is truly wiſe, and that the true meaning of his 
oracle was to ſignify, that all human wiſdom was no great 
matter, or to ſpeak more properly, was nothing at all. And 
as to the oracle's naming me, it no doubt did ſo, ſays he, by 
way of ſetting me up for an example, as if it intended to de- 
Klare to all men, The wiſeſt amongſt you is he, who knows, 
like Socrates, that there is no real wiſdom in hm. 


Sect. IV. Socxærzs devoter Bimſelf entirely to the infirudtion 
F the youth of Athens. Affection of his diſciples for bim. The 
_ admirable. principles with which he inſpires them iber for 

gouernment or religion. POS RED. | Wt 


N FTER having related fome pi rities in the life of 
| Socrates, it je line to proceed to that, in which his cha- 
racter principally and peculiarly confiſted ; I mean the pains 
He took to inſtruct mankind, and particularly in forming the 
youth of Athens. | V 

(g) He ſeemed, ſays Libanius, the common father of the 
Tepublick, ſo attentive was he to the happineſs and W 


5 EE | (pg) In Apol. Socrat. p. 641. | 5 
Soerates in omnibus fere ſermo- | ſciat, ob eamque rem ſe arbitrari ab 
mibus ſic diſputat, ut nihil affirmet Apolline omnium ſapientiſſimum effe 
Ipſe, wefellat alios: nihil ſe ſcire | dictum, quod hec èſſet una omnia 
2 id ee, vous fs ] fapientia, non arbitrari fe ſcire quot 
<xteris, quod illi, quæ neſciant, ſcire | neſciat, Cic. Acad, Rue, I. i, 2.3 

e puteat; iple ſe nihil ſeire ĩd unum | #6, N . DIG 
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of his whole country: But as it is very difficult to correct the 


aged, and to make people change principles, who revere the 
=o in which they have as. he devoted his labours 
principally to the inſtruction of youth, in order to ſow the ſeeds 
of virtue in a ſoil more fit to produce the fruits of it. 5 

) He had no open ſchool like the reſt of the — 
nor ſet times for his leſſons. He had no benches prepared, nor 
ever mounted a profeſſor's chair. He was the philoſopher of 
all times and ſeaſons. He taught in all places, and upon all 
occaſions; in walking, converſation, at meals, in the army, 
and in the midſt of the camp, in the publick aſſemblies of the 


| ſenate and people, in priſon itſelf, and when he drank the 


iſon he philoſophized, ſays Plutarch, and inſtructed man- 
kind. And from thence the ſame judicious author takes occa« 


fion to eſtabliſh a great principle in point of E which 
Seneea before him had placed in all its light. To be a pub- 


- 


lick man, ſays he, it is not neceſſary to be actually in office, to 


wear the robe of judge or magiſtrate, and to fit in the higheſt 
tribunals for the adminiſtration-of juſtice. Many do this, who, 
though honoured with the fine names af orators, prætors, and 
ſenators, if they want che merit of thoſe- characters, ought to 
be regarded as private perſons, and often confounded with the 
Jo and vileſt of the populace. But whoever knows to give 
wiſe council to thoſe who conſult him, to animate the citizens 
to virtue, and to inſpire them with Tentiments of probityz 
equity, generoſity, and love of their country; this is, ſays 
Plutarch, the true magiſtrate and ruler, in whatſoever condition 

-or place he be. 6 2 . | of 5 

Such was Socrates. The ſervices he did the ſtate, by the 

inſtructions he gave their youth, and the diſciples he formed; 
are inexpreſſibly great. Never had maſter a greater number, 
or ſo illuſtrious, Plato, though alone, were worth a multitude. 


40 Upon the point of death he bleſſed and thanked God for 


three things; that he had endued him with a rational ſoul, 
| | 16 | | that 


:(5) Plut. an ſeni fit. ger. reſp. p. 796. ) Plut. in Marie, p. 

L r eetbnW de ie $6 cn er 6 alhif ind 
late explicet magnus animus—Ita de- | certe moratur, in privato publicurs 
lituerit (vir ille) ut ubicunque otium | negotium agit. An ille plus praeſtat, 
ſuum abſconderit, prodeſſe velit et | qui inter peregrinos et cives, aut ur- 
ſingulis et univerfis, | ingenio, voce, | banos prætor adeuntibus adſeſſorie 
conſilio. Nec enim in ſolus reip. | verba pronunciat z quam qui docet,- 
prodeſt, qui candidatos extrahit, et | quid fit juſtitia, quid pictas, - quid 


tuetur reos, et de pace belloque cenſet, | paticntia, quid fortitudo, quid mortis 


Jed qui juventutem exhortatur, quj | contemptus, quid deorum in 

in tanta bonorum præceptorum ino- yam gratuitum bonum ſit eonſeĩen - 
pia virtute inſtruit animos, qui ad tia? Senoct dt tranguil. anime e, iii. 
pecuniam luxuriamque curſu ruentes | . | Wan 
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that he was born a Greek and not a Barbarian, and that he 
had placed his birth in the life-time of Socrates. Xenophon (4) 


had the ſame advantage. It is ſaid, that one day Socrates niet 


-him in the ſtreet, and ſtopping him with his ſtaff, aſked. him 


whether he knew where. proviſions were ſold ? It was not dif- 


_ ficult to anſwer this queſtion. But Socrates. having demanded 
in what place men learnt virtue, and ſeeing this ſecond queſtion 


put him to a ſtand: If you deſire to know it,” continued 


the philoſopher, *© follow me, and you ſhall be informed.“ 
Which he did immediately, and was afterwards the firſt who 
collected and publiſhed his maſter's diſcourſes. 


(J) Ariſtippus, upon a converſation with Iſchomachus, in 
which he had introduced ſome ſtrokes of Socrates's doctrine, 
conceived ſo ardent a paſſion to become his diſciple, that he 
grew lean and wan in effect of it, till he could go to the fountain- 
head, and imbibe his fill of a philoſophy, that taught the 


. knowledge and cure of evil. 


What is reported of Euclid the, Megarian, explains fill 
better how. high the paſſion of Socrates's diſciples ran, to re- 


TCeive the benefit of his inſtructions. (z) There was at that 
time an open war between Athens and Megara, which was 
Carried on with ſo much animoſity, that the Athenians obliged 
their generals to take an oath to lay waſte the territory of 
Megara twice a year, and prohibited the Megarians to ſet foot 


in Attica upon pain of death. This decree could not extin- 
guiſh nor ſuſpend the zeal of Euclid. (2) He left his city in 


the evening in the diſguiſe of a woman, with a veil upon his 
head, and came to the houſe of Socrates in the night, where 


he continued till the approach of day, when he returned in the 


- Jame manner he came. 


The ardour of the young Athenians to follow him was incre- 
dible. They left father and mother, and renounced all parties 


of pleaſure, to attach themſelves to him, and to hear his diſ- 
-* courſes. We may judge of this in the example of Alcibiades, 


the moſt ardent and fiery of all the Athenians. The philoſo- 


pher however. never ſpared him, and was always ready to 
calm the ſallies of his paſſions, and to rebuke his pride, which 


was his great diſeaſe. I. have before related. ſome inſtances of 
this temper of his. () One day when Alcibiades was boaſt- 
ing of his wealth, and the pede eſtates in his poſſeſſion, (which 
generally blow up the pride of young people of quality,) he 


Carried him to a geographical map, and aſked him to find 


Attica. 


wr 4#) Diez, in Tenoph. p. 120. () * de Curioſ. p. 516. Ie (m) Plut. | 
in Perice p. 268. () Aul. Gel. Noct. I. vi. c. 10. (e) /Elian, I. iii. 
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Attica. It was ſo ſmall jt could ſcarce be diſcerned upon that 
draught; he found it, however, though with ſome difficulty: 
But upon being deſired. to point out his own eſtate there: Is 
«« is too ſmall, ſays he, to be diftinguiſhed in ſo little a 
& ſpace.” See then, replied Socrates, how much you 
« are affected about an imperceptible point of land.“ This 
reaſoning might have been urged much further ſtill. For 
what was Attica compared to all Greece, Greece to Europe, 
Europe to the whole world, and the world itſelf to the vaſt 
extent of the infinite orbs which ſurround it? What an inſe&Q, 
what 4 nothing, is. the moſt powerful prince of the earth in the 
midſt of this abyſs of bodies and immenſe ſpaces, and how 
much of it does he occupy ! 3 CR 
The young people of Athens, dazzled. with the glory of 
Themiſtocles, Cimon, and Pericles, and full of a wild am- 
bition, after having received for ſome time the leſſons of the 
ſophiſts, who promiſed to make them very great politicians, 
conceived themſelves capable of every thing, and aſpired at the 
higheſt employments. (p) One of theſe, named Glauco, bad 
taken it ſo ſtrongly into his head, to enter upon the admini- 
ſtration of the publick affairs, though not twenty years old, that 
none of his family or friends were able to divert him from a 
deſign ſo little conſiſtent with his age and capacity. Socrates, 
who had an affection for him upon account of Plato his brother, 
was the only.perſon that could prevail upon him to change his 
reſolution. . Lb 16. 3 23 3 
Meeting him one day, he accoſted him ſo happily with dif. 
courſe, that he engaged him to give him the hearing. You 
« are deſirous then to 3 republick,“ ſaid he to him. 
% True, replied Glauco. Vou cannot have a more noble 
% deſign,” anſwered Socrates: For if you ſucceed, you 
will have it in your power to ſerve your friends effectually, 
to aggrandize your 4 0 and to extend the confines of 
% your country. You will make yourſelf known not only to 
Athens, but throughout all Greece, and perhaps your re- 
„ nown, like that of Themiſtocles, may ſpread abroad 
«© amongſt the barbarous nations. In ſhort, wherever you 
<< are, you will attract the reſpect and admiration of the. 
« whole world.. | A 
So ſmooth and i 


| infinuating. a prelude was extremely pleaſing 
to the young man, who was taken by his blind ſide. He ſtaid 
willingly, gave no occaſion to preſs him on that account, and 
the converſation continued. Since you deſire to be eſteemed 
and honoured, no doubt your view is to be uſeſul to the 

= n VEL 2 | 2. b 17S N N Publick ?!“ 
4 3. (D Xenoph. memorab. 1, iii. Po 77 774. | 
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4 publick ? © Certainly.” Tell me then, I beg you, in 
* the name of the gods, what is the firſt ſervice you propoſe 
* to render the ſtate? As Glauco ſeemed” at a loſs, and me- 
ditated upon what he ſhould anſwer: I preſume,” continues 
Socrates, '** it ts to enrich it, that is to ſay, to augment its re- 
. venues,” * My very thought.. You are well verſed then 
<c undoubtedly in the revenues of the ſtate, and know perfectly 
« to what they may amount: You have not failed to make 
«© them your particular ſtudy, in order that if a fund ſhould 
* happen to fail by any unforeſeen accident, you might be 
«© able' to ſupply the deficiency by another.“ I proteſt,” 
_ replied Glauco, ** that never entered into my thoughts.“ 
«© At leaſt you will tell me to what the expences of the repub- 
«© lick amount; for you muſt know the importance of retrench- 
* ing ſuch as are ſuperfluous.” © Ion I am as little in- 
formed in this point as the other.” © You muſt therefore 
<c' refer your defign of enriching the ſtate till another time; 


<c for it is impoſſible you ſhould do at, whilſt you are unac- 
_ «© quainted witk its revenues and expen ces. 
gut,“ faid Glauco, there is ſtill another means which 
% you have not mentioned: A ſtate may be enriched by the 
< ruin of its enemies. You are in the right,” replied So- 
erates. But that depends upon its being the — ; 
% otherwiſe it incurs the danger of loſing what it has. For 
% which reafon, he cho talks of engaging in a war, ought 6 
% know the forces on both ſides; that if he finds his o Wʃ ẽ̃ 
*' party ſtrongeſt, he may boldly adviſe the war, and if 
<© weakeſt, diſſuade the people from undertaking it. Now | 
„ do 'you know the ſtrength of our republick and that of 
< our enemies by ſea and land? Have you a ftate of them in 
writing? Be ſo kind to Ter me ſee it. I have it not at 
<< preſent,” ſaid Glauco. I fee then, ſaid Socrates, © that 
<c we mall not preſently enter into a war, if you are charged 
„ with the government; for you have abundance of ! 
-* to make, and much pains to go through, before you will 
« reſolve upon it.” | 1 EE s So 
He ran — * eee ſeveral other articles no leſs im- 
portant, with which Glauco appeared equally unacquainted; 
En he brought him to confeſs, how Alen thoſe ele were, 
who have the raſhneſs to intrude into government, without 
any other preparation for the ſervice of the publick, than that 
_ of an high . for themſelves, and an immoderate ambi- 
Bion of riſing to the firſt places and dignities, Have a 
| ith % care, dear Glauco, ſaid he to him; ** left a too warm defire” 
of honours ſhould deceive you into purſuits that may cover 
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ec you with ſhame, by ſetting your incapacity and lender 
& abilities in full light.“ 724.968 | | » 
- Glauco' im 


to appear in publick. This is a leſſon for all ages, and may 


a 


be very uſeful 20 perſons in all ſtations and conditions d 


2 


3 


h Socraes did nox arg his fiend ro ruegen pon pubs 
lick employments; but firſt to take pains:for the 3 ent 


of the knowledge neceſſary to their ſucceſs in them. (r) & 
man muſt. be very ſimple,” faid he, “to believe that the 


% mechanick arts are not to be acquired without the help of 
% proper maſters, and that the knowledge requiſite in governs 


6 ing ſtates, which is the bigheſt degree of human prudence; 
«« demands no previous labour and application.” His great 


care in regard to thoſe, who aſpired at publick employments, 
was to form their manners upon the ſolid principles of probity - 


and juſtice; and eſpecially to inſpire them with a fincere love of 
their country, with the moſt ardent paſſion for the publick 


good, and an high idea of the power and goodneſs of the gods: 
: Wenns without theſe qualities, all other abilities ſerve only 
0 render men more wicked, and more capable of doing avis 


Xenophon has tranſmitted to us a converſation of Socrates with 
Buthydemus, upon providence, which is one of the fineſt 
paſſages to be found in the writings of the anciens. 
| „ Did you never reflect within yourfelf,” ſays Socrates to 
Euthydemus, how much care the | 
«« upon man all that is neceſſary to his nature?” Never, 


] aſſure you, replied ke; Vou ſee,” continued Socrates; 
% how neceſſary light is, and how precious that gift of the 


ve. ought to appear to us. Without it,” added Euthy- 


„ demus, © we ſhould be like the blind, and all nature as if 


« jt were not, or were dead: But becauſe we have occafion for 
ſuſpence and relaxation, they have alſo given us the night 
<< for our repoſe.” © You are in the right, and for this we 


« ought to render them continual praiſes and thankſgiving. 


% They have ordained that the ſun; that bright and luminous 
% ſtar, ſhould preſide over the day to diftinpuiſh its different 


* parts, and that its light ſhould not only ſerve to diſcover the 
< wonders of nature, but to diſpenſe univerſal life and heat; 


« and at the ſame time they have commanded the moon and 


4 ſtars to illuminate the * ight, of itſelf dark and obſcure. 


4 Is there any thing more le than this variety and vi- 
« ciflitude of day and night, of light and darkneſs, of labour 


0) Xenophu, wemorab, I. iv, P. o (n lu, F. 
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«and. reſt ; and all this for the convenience and good of 
* man?” Socrates enumerates in like manner the infinite 
advantages we receive from fire and water in the occaſions of 
life; and continuing to obſerve upon the wonderful attention 
of providence in all that regards us, What ſay you, pur- 
' ſued he, upon the ſun's. return after winter to re-viſit us, 
4% and that as the fruits of one ſeaſon wither and decay, he 
6 ripens new ones to ſueceed them That having rendered 
% man this ſervice, he retires, leſt he ſnould incommode him 
by exceſs of heat; and then after having removed to a 
certain point, which he could not paſs without putting us 
« in danger of periſhing with cold, that he returns in the 
6 ſame track to reſume his place in-thoſe parts of the heavens, 
„ where his preſence. is moſt. beneficial to us? And becauſe 
te we could neither ſupport the cold or heat, if we were to paſs 
« in an inftant from the one to the other, do you not admire, 
& that whilſt this ſtar approaches and removes ſo ſlowly, the 
« two extremities arrive by almoſt inſenfible degrees? Is it 
* poſſible not to difcover, in this diſpoſition of the ſeaſons of 
ce the year, a providence and goodneſs, not only attentive to 
te our neceſſities, but even our delights and enjoyments ?”? 
All theſe things,” ſaid Euthydemus, make me doubt, 
& whether the gods have any other employment than to ſhower 
« down their gifts and graces: upon mankind. - There is one 
6 png however, that puts me to a ſtand, which is, that the 
„ brute animals partake of all theſe bleſſings as well as our- 
6 ſelves,” © Yes,” replied Socrates :. but do you but ob- 
« ſerve, that all "theſe animals ſubſiſt only for man's ſervice ? 
The ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous of them he ſubjects at his 
will, he makes them tame and gentle, and. uſes them ſuc- 
4c ceſsfully in his wars, his labours, and the other occaſions 
c N 9 | 
„% What if we conſider man in himſelf.” Here Socrates 
examines the diverſity of the ſenſes, by the miniſtry. of which 
man enjoys all that is beſt and moſt excellent in nature; the 
yivacity: of his wit, and the force of his reaſon, which exalt 
him infinitely above all other animals; the wonderful gift of 
ſpeech, by the means of which we communicate our thoughts 
reciprocally, publiſh our laws, and govern ftates, | 
From all this,” ſays Socrates, ** it. is eaſy to diſcern that 
e there are gods, and that they have man in their particular 
6 care, though he cannot diſcover them by his ſenſes. Do we 
« perceive. the thunder, whilſt it ſtrikes through all things 
| f 15 5 6s. which 
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6 with which we are fo intimate, which moves and acts us, 


* pendous work, whoſe every part is finiſhed with the utmoſt 


©. the defects of our corporeal eyes, by uſing thoſe. of the ſoul ; 


he made juſtice conſiſt; on the other, a profound regard for the | 


things which the gods obſerve, and others of which they take 
no notice: But Socrates taught, that the gods obſerve, all our 
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te which oppoſe it? Do we diſtinguiſh' the winds, whilſt they 
« are tearing up all before them in our view? Our ſoul itſelf, 


« is it viſible, can we behold it? It is the ſame with regard to 
e the gods, of whom none are viſible in the diſtribution of 
„ their favours. . The GREAT Gop himfelf,” (theſe words 
are remarkable, and demonſtrate . that . Socrates acknowledged 
one ſupreme God, the author of all being, and ſuperior to all 
others, who were only the miniſters of his will,) “ this great 
«© God, who has formed the univerſe, and ſupports the ſtu. 


“ goodneſs and harmony; he who preſerves them perpetually 
in immortal vigour, and cauſes them to obey him with a 
© never-failing punctuality, and a rapidity not to be followed 
tc by our imagination; this God makes himſelf. ſufficiently 
„ viſible by the endleſs wonders, of which he is author; but 
« continues always inviſible in himſelf. Let us not then re- 
te fuſe to believe even what we do not ſee, and let us ſupply 


& but eſpecially let us learn to render the juſt homage of re- 
«, ſpect and veneration to the divinity, whoſe will it ſeems to 
1% be, that we ſhould, have no other perception of him than by 
56 his effects in our favour. Now this adoration, this homage, 
« conſiſts in pleaſing him, and we can only. pleaſe him in 


« ein Re topo gre teins Te 
- (s) In this manner Socrates inſtructed youth; theſe are the 
principles and ſentiments he inſpired into them; on the one 
ſide, a perfect ſubmiſſion to the laws and magiſtrates, in which 


Divinity, which conſtitutes religion. In things ſurpaſſing our 
underſtanding, he adviſes us to conſult the gods; and as they 
impart chemfeives only to thoſe that pleaſe them, he recom- 
mends above all things the making of them propitious by a 
wiſe regularity of conduct. 7e gods are wiſe, ſays he, and it 
depends upon them either to grant what we aſt, or to give us the di- 
rectly reverſe of it. He cites an excellent prayer from an anony- + 
mous poet: Great God, give ns, wwe beſeech thee, thoſe good things 
of which aue ſtand in need, whether aue crave them or not; and re- 
move from us all thoſe, which may be hurtful to us, though we 
implore them of you. The vulgar imagined, that there are 


5 4 actions ; 
(s) Xenoph. memorab. I. iv. p. 803, & 80g. '- 
Ea ffcis £51, ou de 1 dad rg a Tis cοπνν - Try xm, 4 Taxa Tia v 
Plut. in Alcib. I. ii. p. 148. 8 F 
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actions and words; that they penetrate into our moſt ſecret 
thoughts, are preſent in all our deliberations, and that they 


inſpire us in all our actions. 


Stor. V. SocrarTts applies himſelf to diſeredit the ſiphiſs is 
- © the opinion of thi' young Athenians. What- is to be underftaod 7 
* the ironical character aſcribed to him. 


COCRATES: found it neceffary to prejudice the young 
O people againſt a bad taſte, which kind prevailed for ſome 
time in Greece. A ſect of aſſuming men aroſe, who _— | 
themſelves as the firſt ſages of Greece, were entirely the reverſ 
in their conduct. For, inſtead of being infinitely remote from s 
all avarice and ambition, like Pittacus, Bias, Thales, and the | 
others, Who made a ſtudy. of wiſdom their principal occupa- 
tion, theſe men were ambitious and covetous, entered into the ä 
intrigues and affairs of the world, and made a trade of their 
pretended knowledge“. (?) They were called ſophiſts, and 
wandered from city to city. They cauſed themſelves to be 
cried up as oracles, and walked about attended by-crowds of 
their diſciples, who, through a kind of enchantment; aban- 
doned the embraces: of their parents, to follow theſe proud 
teachers, whom they paid a great price for their inſtruction. TS 
+ There was nothing theſe maſters did not profeſs: Theology, | 
phyſicks, ethicks, arithmetick, aſtronomy, grammar, muſick, | 
petry, rhetorick, and hiſtory. They knew every thing, and 
could teach every thing, Their greateſt ſuppoſed ſkill lay in 
12322 and eloquence. Moſt of them, like Fee Va- 
_ ned themſelves upon giving immediate anſwers to all queſtions 
that could be propoſed to them. Their young diſciples ac- 
quired nothing from their precepts, but a fill em for them- 
felves, and an univerſal contempt for every body elſe ; ſo that 
not a ſcholar quitted theſe ſchools, but was more impertinent 
82 —— them. 1 e 110 1 N = 
It was neceſſary to decry the falſe eloquence and bad logic 
of theſe proud — the ſenſe of the young Athenians: | 
To attack; them in front, and diſpute with them in a dire& 
manner by a continued difcourſe was what Socrates could well 
have done, for he poſſeſſed in a ſupreme degree the talents of 
ſpeaking and reaſoning ; but this was no means to ſucceed 
againſt great haranguers, whoſe ſole atm was to dazzle their 
auditors with à vain” glitter, and rapid flow N Fram 
TORN" f ESE, | therefore 
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2 bo ee =" ee FORTE, queſtus cauſa philoſo- 
Sie enim ntur hi i oſtentationis aut qu caula | 
Fhantur. dc. in Lucui. n. 2 . Bt 


fine a ſoul, ſeemed to have formed his outſide expreſsly for ſup- 


nomy. The whole air of his perſon, which had nothing but 


out of his intrenchment, by obliging him to anſwer his queſti« 
moſt abſurd conſequences ; and after having reduced him either 


people however perceived the incapacity: of their-maſter, - 
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therefore. took another courſe, and employing the turns and 
addreſs of irony, which he knew how to apply with wonderful 
art and delicacy, he choſe to conceal, under the appearance of 
ſimplicity and the affectation of ignorance, all the beauty and 
great force of his genius. Nature, which had given him: ſa 


porting the ironick character. He was very ugly, and. beſides 
that, + had ſomething very blockiſh and ſtupid in his phyſiog- 


what was very common and very poor in jt, perfectly corre 
ſponded with. that of his countenance. eee e 
When ſ he happened into the company of ſome one of the 
ſophiſts, he propoſed his doubts with a diffident and modeſt 
air, aſked ſimple queſtions in a yu manner, as if he had been 
incapable of expreſſing himſelf otherwiſe, . made uſe of trivial 
compariſons, and alluſions taken from the . meaneſt employ- 
ments. The ſophiſt heard him with a ſcornful attention, and 
inſtead of giving him a preciſe anſwer, fell into his common 
places, and talked a great deal without ſaying any thing to 
the purpoſe. Socrates, after having praiſed (not to enrage) 
his-adverſary, entreated him to adapt himſelf to his weakneſs. 
and to deſcend ſo low as him, by ſatisfying his queſtions in a 
few words; becauſe: neither his wit nor memory were 
of comprehending or retaining ſo many ſine and e no- 
tions, and pr ie: knowledge: was confined: to: queſtion 
This paſſed in a numerous afſembly, and the ſcientificie 
perſon could not recede. When Socrates. had once got him 


ons ſuccinctly, he carried him on from one to another to the 


to contradi& himſelf, or be filent, he complained, that the: 
learned man would not vouchſafe to inſtruct him. The you 


changed their admiration for him into contempt. Thus the 
name of ſophiſt became odious · and ridiculous y 


* Socrates in ironia diſſimulantia- litus eſt illa diſſimulatione, quam 
que longè omnibus lepore atque hu- | Graci e yocant,.  Cic, Acads 
manitate præeſtitit. Cic. I. ii, de Orat. Queſt. I, iv, n. 15. FEE 
n. 270. | Gs 1 .Sedetillum quem nominavi (Gor- 
"+ Zopyras phyſiognomoa—ſtupi- | giam) et czteros ſophiſtas, ut & Pla- 
dum efle Socratem dixit et bardum. tone intelligi poteſt, luſos videmus & 
Cic. de Rat n. 10. 1 Socrate. Is enim percontando- atque 

t Socrates de ſe ipſe detrahens in | interrogando elicere ſolebat eorum 
diſputatione, plus tribuebat- iis, quos | opiniones quibuſgum diſſerebat, ut ad 
votebat refellere. Ita, cum aliud di- | ea, quæ iireſpondifſent, fi quid vide- 
oeret atque ſentiret, libeatur — retur, dieeret. Cic, de Finib. L ii. 2. 
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It is eaſy to judge, that men of the ſophiſt's character, of 
which I have now ſpoke, who were in 1 1 credit with the 


| ou who lorded it amongſt the youth of Athens, and had 
long celebrated for their wit and learning, could not be 
attacked with impunity ; and the rather, bens they had been 
taken in the two moſt ſenſible points, their fame, and their 
intereſt. (z) Socrates, for having endeavoured to unmaſk their 

- vices, and diſcredit their falſe eloquence, experienced, from 
theſe corrupt and haughty men, all that could be feared or 
expected from the moſt malignant envy, and the moſt enve- 
nomed hatred ; to which it is now time to proceed. | 


Sect. VI. SocrarTEs is accuſed of holding bad opinions in regard 
to the gods, and of corrupting the Athenian youth. He defends 
s -- bimfelf without art or fear. « He is condemned to die. 


COCRATES was accuſed a little before the firſt year of 
0 the g5th Olympiad, ſoon after the expulſion of the thirty 
tyrants out of Athens, in the“ fixty-ninth of his life; but the 
roſecution had been projected long before. The oracle of 
lobes, which had declared him the wiſeſt of mankind; the 
contempt into which he had brought the doctrine and morals 
of the ſophiſts of his time, who were then in high reputation; 
the liberty with which he attacked all vice; the ſingular attach- 
ment of his diſciples for his perſon and maxims, had all con- 
curred in alienating people againſt him, and had drawn abun- 
dance of envy upon him. 3 
( x) His enemies having ſworn his deſtruction, and perceiving 
the difficulty, of the attempt, prepared the way for it at 
diſtance, and at firſt attacked him in the dark, and by obſcure 
14 and ſecret methods. It is ſaid; that to ſound the people's diſpo- 
15 fition in regard to Socrates, and to try whether it would ever 
i be ſafe to cite him beſore the judges, they engaged Ariſto- 
bpPähanes to bring him into the theatre in a eomedyy wherein the 
jp;rſt ſeeds of the accuſation meditated againſt him were ſown. 
4 It is not certain whether Ariſtophanes was-ſyborned by Anytus, 
_ and the reft of Socrates's enemies, to compoſe that ſatyrical 
piece againſt him. It is very likely, that the declared contempt 
of Socrates for all comedies in general, and for thoſe of Ariſto- 
phanes in particular, whilſt he propoſed an extraordinary eſteem 
for the tragedies of Euripides, might.be the poet's true motive 
for taking his revenge on the philoſopher. However it were, 
Ariſtophanes, to the diſgrace of poetry, lent his pen to the 
1 | : 2 malice 
* (») Plat. in Apolog. p. 23. * A, M. 3602. Ant. J. C. 402. 
be 3 Alia. 3 25 phat. in Apolog. 3 p. 19. 1 1 75 8 , 


malice of Socrates's enemies, or his own reſentment, and em- 
ployed his whole genius and capacity to depreciate the beſt 


and moſt excellent man that ever the pagan world produced. 


He compoſed a piece called 72 Clouds, wherein he intro- 
duced the philoſopher, perched in a baſket, and hoiſted up 
amidſt the air and clouds, from whence he vents maxims, or 


rather the moſt ridiculous ſubtleties. A very aged debtor, who 


deſires to eſcape the cloſe purſuits of his creditors,” comes to him 
to be taught the art of tricking them at law; to prove by un- 
anſwerable. reaſons that he owes them nothing; and, in a 
word, of a very bad, to make a very good cauſe. But finding 
himſelf incapable of any new improvements from the ſublime 
leſſons of his new maſter, he brings his ſon to him in his 
ſtead. This young man-ſoon after quits this learned ſchool ſo 
well inſtructed, that at their firſt meeting he beats his father, 


and proves to him by ſubtle, but invincible arguments, that he 


has reaſon for treating him in that manner. In every ſcene 


where Socrates appears, the poet makes him utter a thouſand 
*2mpertinencies, and as many impieties againſt the gods; and 


in particular againſt Jupiter. He makes him talk like a man 


| of the greateſt vanity and opinion of himſelf, with an equal 
contempt for all others, who out of a criminal curioſity is for 
penetrating what paſſes in the heavens, and for diving into the 


abyſſes of the earth; who boaſts of having always the means to 


make injuſtice triumph; and who is not contented with eh. 


thoſe ſecrets for his own uſe, but teaches them to others, an 

thereby corrupts youth. All this is attended with a refined 
raillery, and a ſalt, Which could not fail of pleaſing a people of 
ſo quick and delicate a taſte as the Athenians, who were be- 
ſides naturally invidious to all tranſcendent merit. They were 


ſo much charmed with it, that without waiting the conclufion 


of the repreſentation, they ordered the name of Ariſtophanes 
to be ſet down above thoſe of all his competitors. ' _ - | +. +1 
_ Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be acted in 
the theatre, went thither upon the day to ſee the comedy, con- 
trary to his cuſtom ; for it was not common for him to go to 
thoſe afſemblies, unleſs when ſome hew- tragedy of Euripides 
was to be performed, who was his Intimate Fiend, and whoſe 
pieces he eſteemed, upon account of the ſolid principles of mo- 
rality he took care to interſperſe in them. It was however ob- 
ſerved, that he had not patience to wait the concluſion of 
one of them, wherein the actor had began with a dangerous 
maxim, and went out immediately, without conſideriug the 
injury his withdrawing might do his friend's reputation. He 
never went to comedies, unleſs when Aleibiades and 8 
2 | b, | 1 OIC 
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D TORN © FP 
nim thither againſt his will, offended at the unbounded licenee 
which reigned in them, and incapable of ſeeing the reputation 
of his fellow-citizens publickly torn in pieces. He was preſent 
at this without the leaſt emotion, and without expreſſing any 
" diſcontent ; and ſome ſtrangers being in pain to know who the 
. Socrates (z) intended by the play was, he roſe up from his ſeat, 
and ſhewed himſelf during the whole: repreſentation. - He told 
thoſe who were near him, and were amazed at his indifference 
And patience, that he — himſelf at a eee 
Where he was agreeably laughed at, and that it was neceſſary 
There is no appearance, as I have already obſerved, that 
Ariſtophanes, though he was not Socrates's friend, had en- 
tered into the black conſpiracy of his enemies, and had any 
thought of occaſioning his deſtruction. It is more probable, 
that a poet, who diverted the publick at the expence of the 
principal magiſtrates and moſt celebrated generals, was alſo 
willing to make them laugh at the expence of a philoſopher. 
All the guilt was on the ſide of thoſe who envied him, and his 
enemies, who were in hopes of making great uſe of the repre- 
ſentation of this comedy againſt him. The artifice was indeed 
profound, and conceived with ſkill. In acting a man upon 
the ſtage, he is only repreſented on his bad, weak, or ambi- 
© Sguous ſides. - That view of him is followed with ridicule: 
Ridicule accuſtoms people to the contempt of his perſon, and 
-contempt eee to injuſtice. For the world are naturally 
bold in inſulting, abuſing, and injuring a man, when once he 
decomes the object of their ee ty VVV 
Theſe were the firſt blows ſtruck at him, and ſerved as an 
eſſay and tryal of the great affair meditated againſt him. It lay 
dormant a long while, and did not break out in twenty years 
aſterwards. The troubles of the republick might well occaſion 
that long delay. For it was in that interval the enterprize 
_ againſt Sicily happened, the event of which was ſo unfortunate, 
That Athens was beſieged and taken by Lyſander, who changed 
its form of government, and eſtabliſhed the thirty tyrants, that 
were — expelled till a very ſmall time before the affair ve 
peak Ot. | 3 3 | Id 
_ *. Melitus then appeared as accuſer, and entered a proceſs in 
orm againſt- Socrates. His accuſation conſiſted of two heads. 
"The firſt was, that he did not admit the gods acknowledged by 
the republick, and introduced new divinities: The ſecond, 
that he corrupted the youth of Athens; and concluded with in- 
Ferring, that ſentence of death ought to paſs againſt him, 
| = 5 | Never In 
[) Plaut. de educ. liber, p. 10 ® A. M. 3603, Ant. J. C. 401. 5 
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Never had accuſation. ſo little probability, pretext, or founda» 


tion as this. It was now forty years, that Socrates had made 
it his profeſſion to inſtruct the Athenian youth. He had ad- 


ced no opinions in fecret, and in the dark. His leſſons 
were given publickly and in the vie of great numbers of au- 
ditors. He had always obſerved the ſame conduct, and taught 


the ſame principles. What then could be Melitus's motive 
oſ time? How came 
his-zeal for the publick good, after having been languid and 


for this accuſation, after ſuch - a l 


drowſy for ſo many years, to awake on a ſudden, and become 
ſo violent? Is it pardonable, for fo warm and worthy a citizen 


as Melitus would appear, to have continued mute and inactive, 

whilſt any one corrupted the whole youth of that city, by in- 
_ filling ſeditious maxims into them, and by inſpiring them with 
a diſguſt and contempt for the eſtabliſhed government? For he 


who does not prevent an evil, when it is in his power, is 


equally criminal with him that commits it. (3) Libanius 


ſpeaks thus in a declamation of his called the Apology of So- 


crates. - But, continues he, though Melitus, whether out of 


diſtraction, indifference, Or real avocation of his affairs, never : 


thought for ſo many years of entering an accuſation againſt 
Socrates ; how it came to paſs, that in a city like Athens, 
which abounded with - wiſe. magiſtrates, and, what is more, 
w:th bold informers, ſo publick a conſpiracy, as that imputed 
to Socrates, ſhould eſcape the eyes of thoſe, whom either the 


love of their country, or invidious malignity, render fo vi- 


gilant and attentive? Nothing was ever leſs feaſible, or more 
void of all probability. 2 a „ og 

(e) As ſoon as the conſpiracy broke out, the friends of So- 
crates prepared for his defence. Lyſias, the moſt able orator 
of his times, brought him an elaborate diſcourſe of his com- 


poſing ; wherein he had ſet forth the reaſons and meafures of 
Soqcrates in all their light, and interſperſed - the whole with 
tender and pathetick ſtrokes, (4) capable of moving the moſt 


obdurate hearts. Socrates read it with pleaſure, and approved 
it very much; but as it was more . 
rhetorick than the ſentiments and fortitude of a philoſopher, he 


told him frankly, that it did not ſuit him. Upon which Ly- 


fas, having aſked how it was poſſible to be well done, and at 
the ſame time not ſuit him; in the ſame manner, ſaid he, 
uſing according to his cuſtom a vulgar compariſon, that an 
excellent workman might bring me magnificent apparel, or 
ſhoes embroidered with gold, to which nothing would be want- 


. 8 uy 5 ; © 4 ing 
(% Liban. in Apolog Socrat. p. 645648. (e) Cixer, I. i, de Ora 
3 9 (4) Quint: I. x, C. Is ( ö 94 = * I 
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ing on his part, but which however would not fit me. He per- 


ſiſted therefore inflexibly in the reſolution, not to demean hims 


{elf by begging: ſuffrages in the low abject manner common at 
that time. He employed neither artifice nor the glitter of elo- 


quence. | He had no recourſe either to ſolicitation or entreaty. 


He brought neither his wife nor children to incline the judges 


in his favour by their fighs and tears. Nevertheleſs, * though 
he firmly refuſed, to make uſe of any.voice but his own in his 


defence, and to appear. before, his judges in the ſubmiſſive 
poſture of a ſuppliant, he did not behave in chat manner out of 

ride, or contempt of the tribunal. It was from a noble and 
intrepid aſſurance, reſulting from greatneſs of ſoul, and the 
conſciouſneſs. of his truth and inno&ance. So that his defence 


had nothing timorous or weak in it. His diſcourſe was bold, 


manly, generous, without paſſion, without emotion, full of 
the noble liberty of a philoſopher, with no other ornament but 
that of truth, and brightened univerſally with the character and 


language of innocence. Plato, Who was preſent, tranſeribed it 


aſterwards, and witkout any additions compoſed from it the 
work, which he calls The Apology of Socrates, one of the moſt 


conſummate maſter-pieces of antiquity. I ſhall here make an 


extract from it. 8 yy I 
(e) Upon the day aſſigned, the proceeding commenced in 
the uſual forms; the parties appeared before the judges, and 
Melitus ſpoke. The worſe his cauſe, and the leſs provided it 
was with proofs, the mere occaſion he had for addreſs and art 
to cover its weakneſs. He omitted nothing that might render 
the adverſe party odious; and inſtead of reaſons, which could 
not but fail kim, he ſubſtituted the deluſive ſhine of a lively 
and pompous eloquence. Socrates, in obſerving that he could 
not tell what impreſſion the diſcourſe of his accuſers might 


make upon the judges, owns, that for his part he ſcarce 


knew himfelf, they had given ſuch artful. colouring and like- 
lihood te their arguments, though there was not the leaſt word 


of truth in all they had advanced. INE: | 
"> {I have already ſaid, that their accuſation conſiſted of 
two heads, The firſt regards religion. Socrates enquires out 


of an impious curioſity into what paſſes in the heavens, and in 


the bowels of the earth. He denies the gods adored by his 


country. He endeavours to introduce a new worſhip, and, if 
E JJ 8 


"of 2h 


(e) Plat. in Apolog. Socrat, Xenoph in Apolog. Socrat & in Memor, 


Lf. ) Plat. in Apolog. p. 24. | 
His et talibus adductus Socrates, | hibuitque liberam contumaciam a 
nec patronum quæſivit ad judicium ca- | magnitudine animi ductam, non à ſu- 


pitis, nec judicibus ſupplex fuit; ad- | perbia,  CicaTuſc, Quæſt. l. iv 
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may be believed, an unknown god inſpires him in all his 
actions. To make ſhort, he believes there are no gods. 
The ſecond head relates to the intereſt and government of the 
ſtate. Socrates corrupts the youth by inftilling bad ſentiments 


concerning the Divinity into them, by teaching them a con- 


tempt of the laws, and the order eſtabliſned in the republick; 


by declaring openly againſt the choice of the maziftrates by“ 


lot ; by exclaiming againſt the publick aſſemblies, where he is 


never ſeen to 9 U by teaching the art of making the worſt 
5 


of cauſes good; by attaching the youth to himſelf out of a 
ſpirit of pride and ambition, under the pretence of inſtructing 
them; and by proving to children, that they may abuſe their 
arents with impunity. He glories in a pretended oracle, and 
— himſelf the wiſeſt of mankind. He taxes all others 
with folly, and condemns without reſerve all their maxims and 
actions; conſtituting himſelf by his own authority the general 
cenſor and reformer of the ſtate. Notwitſtanding waich, the 
effects of his leſſons may be ſeen in the perſons of Critias and 
Alcibiades, his moſt intimate friends, who have done great 
miſchiefs to their country, and have been the moſt wicked of 
citizens, and the moſt abandoned of men. | IE 
This concluled with recommending to the judges, to be very 
much upon their guard againſt the dazzling eloquence of So- 
crates, and to ſuſpect extremely the inſinuating and artificial 
turns of addreſs, which he would employ to deceive them. 
(g) Socrates began his diſcourſe with this point, and de- 


clared that he would ſpeak to the judges as it was his cuſtom to 


talk in his common converſation, that is to ſay, with muck 
fimplicity, and no art. STDs | 

(5) He then proceeds to partichlars. Upon what foundation 
can it be alledged, that he does not acknowledge the gods of 
the republick ; he, who has been often ſeen to facritice in his 


on houſe, and in the temples? Can it be doubted whether 


he-uſes divination or not,” whilſt it is made a crime in him to 
report, that he received counſels from a certain divinity z and 
thence concluded that he aims at introducing new deities ? 
But in this he innovates nothing more than others, who, putting 


their faith in divination, obſerve the flight of birds, conſult the 


entrails of victims, and remark even words and accidental en- 
Vor. IV. ROT S nes counters : 


I! Plat. p. 17. (4) Plat. p. 27. Xenorh. p. 70%. 

* Socrates in reality did not approve | though the faults of theſe perple are far 
this manner of elefing the magiſtrates, from being of the great OR 
He obſe,.ved, that wwhena pilot, a muſi- | thoſe errors which are committed in the 
Gan, or an archit & is wwantsd, nobody | adminiſtration of the republick, Xenoph. 
is willing to tate him at à venture; Memorab, I. i. p. 712. | 


* 


» * 
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eounters : Different means, which the gods employ to give 
mankind a foreknowledge of the future. Old or new, it is 
ſtill evident, that Socrates: acknowledges divinities, by the 
confeſſion of gven ,Melitus hunſelf, who in his information 
avers that he believes demons, that is to ſay, ſubaltern ſpi- 
' Tits, the offspring of the gods. Now every man who believes 
the offspring of the gods, believes the gods, | 

(2) 45 to what relates to the impious enquiries into natural 
things imputed to him ; without deſpiſing or condemning thoſe 
who apply themſelves to the ſtudy of phyſicks, he declares, that 
as for him, he had entirely devoted himſelf to what concerns 
moral virtue, the conduct of life, and the rules of government, 
as to a knowledge infinitely more uſeful than any other; and 
he calls upon all thoſe who have been his hearers, to come 
forth and belye him if he does not ſay what is true. 

& I am accuſed of corrupting the youth, und of inſtilling 
« dangerous maxams into them, as well in.regard to the wor- 
's« ſhip of the gods, as the rules of government. You know, 


% Athenians, that I never made it my profeſſion to teach, 
& nor can envy, however violent againſt me, reproach me 


44 with having ever ſold my inſtructions. I have an undeniable 
evidence for me in this reſpect, which is my poverty. Al- 
„% ways equally ready to communicate my thoughts either to 
the rich or poor, and to give them entire leiſure to queſtion 
£ or anſwer me, I lend myſelf to every one who is deſirous of 
& becoming virtuous; and if amongſt thoſe who hear me, 
4 there are any that. prove either gaod or bad, neither the 
« virtues of the one, nor the vices of the other, to which I 


much love for the body, for riches, and all other precarious 
things of whatſoever nature they be, and againft too little 
regard for the ſou), which ought to be the object of their 
affeRtion ; For I inceſſantly urge to you, that virtue does 
not proceed from riches, but on the contrary riches from 
virtue ; and that all the other goods of human life, as well 
public as private, bave their ſource in the ſame principle. 
If to ſpeak in this manner be to corrupt youth, I confeſs, 
«+ Athenians, that I am guilty, and deſerve to be puniſhed. 
If what I ſay be not true, it is moſt eaſy to convift me of 
« my falſhood. I ſee here a great number of my diſciples ; 
«© they have only to appear. But perhaps the reſerve and con- 
s fideration for a maſter, who has inſtructed them, will pre- 
c vent them from declaring againſt me: At leaſt their fathers, 


222222408 


h Xenoph, p. 710. 40) Plat. 5. 28. 29. 


have not contributed, are to be aſcribed to me. My whole 
employment is to prongs the young and old againſt too 


£ brothers, 
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; ©. brothers, and uncles cannot, as good relations and good 
: citizens, diſpenſe with their. not ſtanding forth to demand 
; * vengeance againſt the corrupter of their ſons, brothers, and 
* nephews. But theſe are the perſons who take upon them 
BB *< my defence, and intereſt themſelves in the ſucceſs of my 
J 6 cauſe. e 2 | q X 

„ (4) Paſs on me what ſentence you pleaſe, Athenians ;- but 
| & J can neither repent nor change my conduct. I muſt not 
R „ abandon or ſuſpend a function, which God himſelf has im- 
t „ poſed on me. Now he has charged me with the ca « of 
Y « inſtructing my fellow-citizens. If after having faithfully ' 
2 


2 


„ kept all the poſts, wherein I was placed by our generals at 
% Po.idza, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death ſhould 
at this time make me abandon that in which the Divine Bro- 
, vidence has placed me, by commanding me to paſs my life 
in the ſtudy of philoſophy for the inſtruction of myſelf and 
# % others; this would be a moſt criminal deſertion indeed, and 
«make me highly worthy of being cited before this tribunal, 
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4 | « as an impious man who does not believe the gods. Should f 
e you reſolve to acquit me for the future, I ſhould not heſitate 7 
e « to make anſwer, Athenians, I honour and love you, but I i 
6 << ſhall chuſe rather to obey * God than you, and to my lateſt WW. 
0 „ breath ſhall never renounce my philoſophy, nor ceaſe to Tir 
n «© exhort and reprove you according to my cuſtom, by telling 9 
f « each of you when you come in my way, My + good friend, Fl 
, &« and citizen of the moſt fu nous city in the world, for auiſdom and b 4 
e « walour, are you not aſhamed to have no other thoughts than that 1 
1 „ amaſſing wealth, and of acquiring glory, credit, and dig- [is 
e & xuies, whilſt you neglect the treuſures of prudence, truth, and br 7. 
o « qviſdom, and take no pains in rendering your. foul as good and 1H 
is perfect as it is capable of being? - | : 79 
= „(J) I am reproached with abje& fear and meanneſs of 1 
ir % ſpirit, for being ſo buſy in imparting my advice to every 1 
” one in private, and for having always avoided to be preſent 490 
m « in your aſſemblies, to give my counſels to my country, I ty 
11 « think I have ſufficiently proved my courage and fortitude 5 
5 * both in the field, where I have borne arms with you, and in 95) - 
5, <<. the ſenate, when I alone oppoſed the unjuſt ſentence you ith 
d. ce pronounced againſt the ten captains, who had not taken up FRA 
of << and interred the bodies of thoſe who were killed or drowned 1h 
; „in the ſea-fight near the iſland Arginuſæ; and when, upon 7 
n- « more than one occaſion, I oppoſed the violent and cruel Is. 
rs, | (*) Plat. p. 28, 9. (7) Hem, p, 33. | 0 15 
rs, 1 Tlsioquet Ta Ing pdnkey 5 dhe. men, L apl mts avtgdy ; nobich was an N 11 
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«© orders of the thirty tyrants. What is it then that has pre- 
«« vented me from appearing. in your aſſemblies ? It is that 


4 dzmon, that voice divine, 'which you have ſo often heard 
me mention, and Melitus has taken ſo much pains to ridi- 
« cule. That ſpirit has attached itſelf to me frum my infancy : 


* It is a voice, which I never hear, but when it would prevent 


me fiom perſiſting in ſomething I have reſolved, for it never 


« exhorts me to undertake any thing. It is the ſame being, 
«« that has always oppoſed me, when I would; have intermed- 
% Cd in the affairs cf the republick ; and that with the 


«« orcateſt reaſon ; for I ſhould have been amongſt the dead 


45 long ago, had I been concerned in the meaſures of the ſtate, 


„ without effecting any thing to the advantage of myſelf, or 
our country. Do not take it ill, I beſeech you, if I ſpeak 
4 my thoughts without diſguiſe, and with truth and freedem. 
« Every man who would generouſly oppoſe a whole people, 


«« either amongſt us or elſewhere, and who inflexibly applies 


« himſelf to prevent the violation of the laws, and the practice 
of iniquity in a government, will never do ſo long with 
4 impunity. It is abſolutely neceſſary for him, who would 
% contend for juſtice, if he has any thoughts of living, to 
«« remain in a private ſtation, and never to have any ſhare in 
-44 publick affairs. PEE) NP PG e 

(1) For the reſt, Athenians, if, in the extreme . 
« I now am, I do not imitate the behaviour. of thoſe; who 


„ upon leſs emergencies have implored and ſupplicated their 


« judges with tears, and have brought forth their children, 


relations, and friends, it is not through pride and obſtinacy, 


or any contempt for you, but ſolely for your honour, and 
« for that of the whole city. You: ſhould know, that there 
as an evil, and who pive'that name only to injuſtice and 
„ infamy. At my age, and with the reputation true or falſe 
„ which I have, would it be conſiſtent for me, after all the 


4 are 811 our citizens, thoſe who do not regard death as 


* fleſſons I have given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid 
of it myſelf, and to belye in my laſt action all the principles 


and ſentiments of my paſt life. 
But without ſpeaks 

4 tremely injure by ſuch a conduct, I do not think it allow- 
4 able to entreat a judge, nor to be abſolved by ſupplications : 
He ought to be 3 


hut to do juſtice in conforming to them. He does not ſwear 
« to Ciſcharge with impunity whom he pleaſes ; but to do 
e) Plat. p. 34, 33. VVV 


— 


ng of my fame, which 1 ſhould ex- 


uaded and convinced. The judge dees 
«not fit upon the bench to ſhew fayour by violating the laws, 
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* juſtice where it is due. We ought not therefore to aceuſtom 
« you to perjury, nor you to fuffer yourſelves to be accuſtomed 
« to it ; for in ſo doing, both the one and the other of us 
„ equally injure juſtice and religion, and both are criminals. 
Do not. therefore expect from me, Athenians, that I ſhould 
« have recourſe amongft you to means which I believe neither 
« honeſt nor lawful ; eſpecially _ this occaſion, wherein 
J am accuſed of impiety by Melitus. For if J ſhould in- 
„ fluence you by my prayers, and thereby induce you to vio- 
late your oaths, it would be. undeniably evident, that I teack 
« you not to believe in the gods; and even in defending and 
« juſtifying myfelf, ſhould furniſh my adverſaries with arms 
«« againſt me, and prove that I believe no divinity, But I am 
4% very far from ſuch bad thoughts. I am more convinced of 
© the exiſtence. of God than my accuſers, and ſo convinced, 
% that I abandon myfelf to God and you, that you may judge 
« of me as you ſhall deem beſt for yourfelves and me.” 
| Socrates * pronounced this diſcourſe with a firm and intrepid 
tone. His air, his action, his viſage expreſſed nothing of the 
accuſed : He ſeemed the maſter of his judges, from the aſſu- 
rance and greatneſs of foul with which he ſpoke, without how- 
ever loſing any thing of that modeſty natural to him. So noble 
and majeſtick a deportment diſpleaſed and gave offence. It is 
common for 4 judges, who look upon themſelves as the abſo- 
| lute diſpenſers of life or death to ſuch as are before them, to 
expect, out of a ſecret tendency of mind, that they ſhould 
appear in their preſence with humble ſubmiſſion and reſpectful 
awe; an homage which they think due to their ſupreme autho- 
rity. 1 FOR. | . 
This was what happened now. Melitus however had not at 
firſt the fifth part of the voices. We have reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the judges aſſembled upon this occaſion might amount to 
five Wars bes. without reckoning the preſident. The law con- 
demned the accuſer to pay a fine of a thouſand drackmas't, if 
he had not the fifth part of the ſuffrages. This law had been 
wiſely eſtabliſhed to check the boldnefs and impudence of ca- 
lamniators. Melitus had been obliged to pay this fine, if 
Anytus and Lycon had not joined him, and preſented them- 
ſelves alſo as the accufers of Socrates. Their credit drew over 
a great number of voices, and there were two hundred and 
= | | 3 N four» 


7. 


% 


„ Socrates ita in judicio capitis | + Odit judex fere litigantis ſecu- 
pro ſe ipſe dixit, ut non ſupplex aut | ritatzm-z cumque jus ſuum intelligat, 
reus, ſea magiſter aut dominus vide- | tacitus reverentiam poſtulat. Quint. 


retur eſſe judicium. Cic. I. i, de Orar. | I. iv. c. 1. 
N. 23 1. . a | 


1 500 bores, 
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four ſcore againſt Socrates, and in conſequence only two hun- 
dred and twenty for him. He wanted no more than thirty- 


one to have been acquitted ; for he would then have had two 
hundred and fifty-one, which would have been the majority. 


By this firſt ſentence the judges only declared Socrates guilty, 
without decreeing him any 4 penalty, For when the law did 


not determine the puniſhment,' and when a crime againſt the 
fate was not in queſtion (in which manner I conceive Cicero's 


terms, raus capitalis, may be underſtood) the perſon found 


guilty had a right to chuſe the penalty he thought he deſerved. 
Upon his anſwer the judges deliberated a fecond time, and. 
afterwards paſſed their final ſentence. Secrates was informed 


that he might demand an abatement of the penalty, and change 
the condemnation of death into banifhment, impriſonment, or 


a fine. He replied generouſly, that he would: chuſe neither 
of thoſe puniſhments, becauſe that would be to acknowledge 


himſelf guilty. <4 Athenians,” ſaid he, „to keep you no- 
46 longer in ſuſpence, as you oblige me to ſentence myſelf 


according to what I deſerve, I condemn myſelf for having 
4 paſſed my life in inſtructing yourſelves and your children 


for having neglected with that view my domeſtick affairs, 


« and all publick employments, and dignities ; for having 
« devoted. myfelf entirely to the ſervice of my country, in 


| <4 labouring inceſſantly: to render my fellow-citizens virtuous. 


IJ condemn myſelf, I ſay, to be maintained in the Prytaneum 
A at the expence of the republick for the reſt of my life.“ 
This laſt anſwer ſo 5 much offended the judges, that they 
condemned him to drink the hemlock, a puniſhment: very 
much in uſe amongſt them, „ Ty 
() This ſentence did not ſhake the conſtancy of Socrates 
in the leaſt. I am going,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf » 
. (#) Plat. p. 39. 


 Þ® The text waries in Plato; it fays, 
thirty-three, or thirty, whence it is pro- 
bably defeFive. 

I Primis ſententiis ſtatuebant tan- 
tim judices damnarent an abſolverent. 
Erat autem Athenis, reo damnato, fi 
fraus capitalis non <«fſet, quaſi pœnæ 


zſtimatio, Ex ſententia, cum judi- 


cibus daretur, interrogabatur reus, 
quam quaſi æſtimationem comme- 
ruiſſe ſe maxime confiteretur.. Cic. 


J. i. de rat. n. 231, 2322 


Ir at ears in Plato, that after this 


di courſe, Socrates, without doubt to re- 


move from him all imputation of pride 
and contumacy, modeſily offered to pay 


[| 


a fine proportionate to his indigence, that 
is to ſay, one mina (fifty livres) and 
that at the inſtances of his friends, who 


bad bound themſelves for him, he roſe in 


his offer to thifty miræ. Plat. in Apo- 


log. Socrat. p. 38. But Tenoplon 


Poſitiwely aſſerts the . contrary, p. 705. 
This difference may be reconciled, perbaps, 
by ſuppofing that Socrates refuſed at firſt 
to make any offer, and that be 7 
bim ſælf at length to be overcome by the 


| carneft ſollicitations of Bis friends.” ' 


§ Cujus reſponſo fic judices exar- 
ſerunt, ut capitis hominem innocen- 
tiſſimum condemnarent, Cic. I. i, de 
Orat, n. 233. . 
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his judges with a noble tranquillity, „to ſuffer death by your 
«© order, to which nature had condemned me from the firſt 
«© moment of my birth; but my accuſers will ſuffer no leſs 
« from infamy and injuſtice by the decrees of truth. Did you 
« expect from me, that to extricate myſelf out of your hands, 
* ſhould have employed, according to the cuſtom, flattery 
„and pathetick. expreſſions, and the timorous and creeping 
« behaviour of a ſuppliant? But in trials, as well as war, an 
„ honeſt man 0vght not to uſe all ſorts of means for the pre- 
* ſervation of his life. It is equally diſhonourable both in 
+ the one and the other, to e it only by prayers, and 
re tears, and all thoſe other abject methods, you, ſee every day 
* practiſed by people in my preſent condition“! “?“? 
Apollodorus, who was one of his friends and diſciples, 


Having advanced to him to expreſs his grief for his dying in- 


nocent: What, replied he with a ſmile, would you have had-me 
tui enntty £ [5 255m tery. be 5 
(s) Plutareh, to ſhew, that only our weakeſt part the body, 
is in the power of man; but that there is another infinitely 
more noble part of us entirely ſuperior to their threats, ant 
inacceſſible to their inflictions, cites theſe admirable words of 
Soc ates, Which are more applicable to his judges than his 
accuſers, Arytus and Melibus may kill me, but they cannot hurt me. 
As if he had ſaid, in the language of the Pagans; Fortune 
may deprive me of my goods, my health, and my life; but 1 
have a treaſure within me, of which no violence can deprive 
me, 1 mean virtue, innocence, fortitude, and greatneis o 
This great man *, fully convinced of the principle he had 
ſo often inculcated to his ee e. that guilt is the only evil 
e rather to be deprived of ſome 

years, which he might have to live, than to forfeit in an inſtant 
the glory of his whole paſt life, in diſhonouring himſelf for 
ever by the ſhameful behaviour he was adviſed: to obſerve with 
his judges, Seeing that his own times had but a ſlight know- 
ledge of him, he referred himſelf from it to the judgment of 
poſterity, and by the generous ſacrifice of a very advanced life, 

cquired and aſſured to himſelf the eſteem and admiration of 
all ſucceeding ages. | Ws 


1 (o) De anim. tranquil. p. 475. A 
* Maluit vir ſepientiſſimus quod | batur, poſterorum ſe judiciis reſerva- 


| fſuperefſet ex vita fibi perire, quam | vit, brevi detrimento jam ultimæ ſe- 


quod præteriſſet: et quando ab homi- | neQutis ævum ſeculorum omnium 
nibus ſui temporis parum intellige - | conſecutus, Quint, I. i, c. I, 


1 
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SecT. VII. SocraTEs refuſes to eſcape out of priſom. He paſſes 
the laſt day of his life in diſcourfing with his friends upon the 

= immortality of the foul, He drinks the. poiſon, Puniſhment of 

Eis accuſers. Haoneurs paid to his memor g. 


TER the ſentence had been paſſed upen him, So- 
crates with the ſame intrepid aſpect, with which he had 


” 


| held the tyrants in awe, went forward towards the priſon, which 


loſt that name, ſays Seneca, when he entered it, and became 
the refidence of virtue and probity. His friends followed him 
thither, and continued to vifit him during thirty days, which 
paſſed between his condemnatzon and death. The cauſe of 
that long delay was, the Athenians ſent every year a ſhip to the 
iſle of Delos, to offer certain ſacrifices; and it was prohibited 
10 put any perſon to death in the city, from the time the prieſt 
of Apollo had crowned the poop of this veſſel, as a ſignal of 
its departure, till the ſame veſſel ſhould return. So that ſen- 
tence having been paſſed upon Socrates the day aſter that cere- 
. mony began, it was neceſſary to defer the execution of it for 
thirty days, during the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had ſufficient opportunity to 
prefefit itfelf before his eyes in all its terrors, and to put his 
conſtancy to the proof, not only by the ſevere rigour of a dun- 

geon, and the trons upon his legs, but by the continual pro- 
ſpe& and cruel expectation of an event, of which nature is 
always abhorrent. (y) In this ſad condition he did not ceaſe 
to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind, which his friends 
had always admired in him. He entertained them with the 
ſame temper he had always expreſſed, and Crito obſerves, that 
the evening before his death, he ſlept as peaceably as at any 
other time. He compoſed alſo an hymn in honour of Apollo 
and Diana, and turned one of Eſop's fables into verſe. 
The day before, or the ſame day that the ſhip was to arrive 
from Delos, the return of which was to be followed by the 
death of Socrates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him 


early in the morning, to let him know that bad news, and at 


the ſame time, that it depended only upon himſelf to quit the 
priſon; that the jailer was gained; that. he would find the 
doors open, and offered him a ſafe retreat in Theſſaly, So- 


crates * 


; 1 () Plat. in Criton. : 1 
'  ® Socrates eodem illo yultu, quo | quo Socrates erat, Sena. in Conſol ad 
. aliquando ſolus triginta tyrannos in | Helvet. c. xiii. | | 
ordinem redegerat, carcerem intravit, Socrates carcerem intrando purga- 
ignominiam ipfi loco detracturus. | vit, omnique honeſtiorem curia red- 
Neque enim poterat carcer vid ri, in | didit. Jad. de vit. beat. c. XXVII. 
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crates laughed at this propoſal, and aſked him, awvhether he knew 
any place out of Attica, where people did not die ? Crito urged 
the thing very ſeriouſly, and preſſed him to take the advantage 


of fo precious an opportunity, adding arguments nn argũu- 


ments to induce his conſent, and to engage him to reſolve upon 


his eſcape. Without mentioning the inconſolalſle grief he 


ſhould” ſuffer} for the death of ſuch a friend, how ſhould he 
ſupport the reproaches of an infinity of people, who would 
believe that it was in his power to have ſaved him, but that he 


would not ſacrifice a ſmall part of his wealth for that purpoſe > - 


Can the people ever be perſuaded that fo wiſe a. man as Socrates 
would not quit his priſon, when he might do it with all poſſible 


ſecurity ? Perhaps he might fear to expoſe his friends, or to 


occaſion the loſs of their fortunts, or even of their lives or 


liberty. Ought there to be any thing more dear and precious 


to them than the preſervation of Sccrates ? Even ſtrangers 
themſelves diſpute that honour with them; many of whom 
have come expreſsly with conſiderable ſums of money to pur- 
chaſe his eſcape ; and declare, that they ſhould think them- 
felves highly honoured to receive him amongſt them, and to 


fupply him abundantly with all he ſhould have occaſion for. 


Ought he to abandon. himſelf to- enemies, who have occaſioned 
his being condemned unjuſtly,, and can he think it allowable 


to betray his own cauſe ? Is it not eſſential to his goodneſs and 


juſtice, to-ſpare his fellow-citizens the guilt of innocent blood ? 
ut if all theſe motives cannot alter him, and he is not con- 
eerned in regard to himſelf, can he be inſenſible to the intereſts 
of his children? In what a condition does he leave them? And 
can he forget the father, to remember only the philoſopher ? 
_ Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praiſed. his 
zeal, and expreſſed his gratitude 3 but before he could give 
into his opinion, was for examiving whether it was juſt for 
kim to depart out of priſon without the | conſent: of the Athe- 


nians. The queſtion therefore here, is to know whether a man 


eondemned to die, though unjuſtly, can without a crime eſcape 
from juſtice and the laws ? T do not know, whether, even 
amongſt us, there are not many perſons to be found who be- 


heve that this may be made a queſtien. 
Socrates. begins with removing every thing foreign to the 
fubjeR, and comes immediately to the bottom of the affair. 
I Thould certainly rejoice: extremely, moſt dear Crito, that 
you could perſuade me to quit this place, but cannot reſolve 
to do ſo, without being firſt perſuaded. We ought not to 
be in pain upon what the people ſay, but for what the ſole 
109 Judge of all chat is. juſt Or 2 30 ſhall Pronounce upon us, 
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and that alone is truth. All the conſiderations you have 
alledged, as to money, reputation, family, prove nothing, 
unleis you ſhew me, that what you propoſe is juſt and law - 


ful. It is a received and conſtant principle with us, that 
all injuſtice-is ſhameſul and fatal to him that commits it, 


whatever men may ſay, or whatever good or evil may be 


conſequential of it. We have always reaſoned from this 


principle even to our lateſt days, and have never departed 


in the leaſt from it. Would it be poſſible, dear Crito, that 
at our age our moſt ſerious —— 


poſition he waited Crito's anſwer and aſſent.” ; 
Let us therefore reſume our principles; and endeavour to 
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make uſe of them at this time. It has always been a maxim 
with us, that it is never allowable upon any pretence what- 
ſoever to commit injuſtice, not even in regard to thoſe who 
injure us, nor to return evil for evil, and that when we have 
once engaged ovr word, we are bound to keep it inviolably z 
no intereſt being capable to diſpenſe with it. Now if at the 
time I ſhould be ready to make my eſcape, the laws and 
republick ſhould preſent themſelves in a body before me, 
what could I anſwer to the following ' queſtions which they 


might put to me? What are you going to do, Socrates ? 


To fly from juſtice in this manner, is it aught elſe but 
ruiningentirely the laws and the republick ? Do you believe, 
that a ſtate ſubſiſts, after juſtice is not only no longer in 
force in it, but is even corrupted, ſubverted, and trod under 
foct by particulars ? But, ſay I, the republick has done me 
injuſtice, and has ſentenced me wrongfully. Have you 
forgot, the laws would reply, that you are under an agree- 
mint with us to fubmir your private judgment to the repub- 
lick? You were at liberty, if our government-and conſtitu- 


tions did not ſuit you, to retire and ſettle yourſelf elſewhere : 


But a reſidence. of ſeventy years in our city ſufficiently de- 


notes, \that our plan has not diſpleaſed you, and that you 


have complied with it ſrom an entire knowledge and expe- 


rience of it, and out of choice. In effect you owe all you 


are, and all you poſſeſs, to it: Birth, nurture, education, 
and eſtabliſnment; for all theſe proceed from the tuition 
and protection of the republick. Do you believe yourſelf 
free to break through engagements with her, which you 
have confirmed by more than one oath? Though ſhe ſhould 


- << intend to deſtroy you, can you render her evil for evil, and 


9 for injury? Have you a right to act in that manner 


« with 


les ſhould reſemble thoſe 
of infants, who ſay yes and no almoſt in the ſame breath, 
and have nothing of fixed and determinate ?” At each pro- 
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ee with your father and mother; and do you not know, that 
„your country is more conſiderable, and more worthy of 
reſpe& before God and man, than either father or mother, 
© or all the relations in the world together; that your country 
„ is to be honoured and revered, to be complied with in her 
, exceſſes, and to be treated with tenderneſs and kindnefs, 
even in her- moſt violent proceedings? In a word, that ſhe 
is either to be reclaimed by wiſe counſels and reſpectful re- 
monſtrances, or to be obeyed in her commands, and ſuffered 
without murmuring in all ſhe ſhall decree ? As for your 
% children, Socrates, your friends will render them all the 
ſervices in their power; at leaſt the Divine Providence will 
4 not be wanting to them. Reſign yourſelf therefore to our 
reaſons, and take the counſel of thoſe who have given you 
birth, nurture, and education. 
upon your children, your life, or any thing in the world as 
juſtice ; ſo ſhall it come to paſs, that when you appear 
the tribunal of Pluto, you will not be at a loſs: to defend 
yourſelf in the preſence of your judges. But if you demean 
« yourſelf otherwiſe, we ſhall.continue your enemies as long 
as you live, without ever affording you relaxation or repoſe ; 
and when you are dead, our fifters, the laws in the regions 
below, will be as little favourable to you; knowing that 
A n guilty of uſing your utmoſt endeavours to 


„that he ſeemed to have a perfe& 
ſenſe of all he had ſaid, and that the force of his reaſons had 
made ſo ſtrong and irreſiſtible an impreſſion upon his mind, 
that they entirely engroſſed him, and left him neither thoughts 
nor words to object. Crito agreeing in effect that he had no- 
thing to reply, continued ſilent, and withdrew from his friend. 
At length the fatal fhip returned to Athens, which was 
in a manner the ſignal for the death of Socrates, The next 
day all his friends, except Plato, who was ſick, 
priſon early in the morning. , The jailer deſired them to wait 

a little, becauſe the eleven magiſtrates (who had the direction 
of the priſons) were at that time fignifying to the priſoner; 
that he was to die the ſame day. Preſently after they entered; 


Set not ſo high a value 


you have 


_ Socrates obſerved to Crito 
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ains had been taken off, ſitting 
by Xantippe his wife, who held one of his children in her 
arms. As ſoon as ſhe perceiv 


and found Socrates, whoſe * 
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ed them, ſetting up great eries, 


(2) Plut. in Phd, p. 59, &c. 
ſentence vvas death, wwhom it wat no longer 
unced upon a criminal, be was un- to keep in chains, 7 


bound, and confidered as the wittin of 


At Athens, as ſoon 
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ſobbing, and tearing her face and hair, ſhe made the priſon 


reſound with her complaints, Oh my dear Socrates, your e 
are come to ſee you this day for the laſt time He deſired that ſhe 


might be taken away, and ſhe was immediately carried home. 
Socrates paſſed the reſt of the day with his friends, and dif- 


courſed with them with his uſual chearfulneſs and tranquillity. 
The ſubje& of converſation was the moſt important and beſt 
adapted to the preſent conjuncture, that is to fay, the immor- 


ality of the ſoul. - What gave occaſion to this diſcourſe, was 


a queſtion introdueed in a manner by chance, whether a true 
Philoſopher ought not to deſire and take pains to die? This 
KN ens en too literally, implied an opinion, that a 
Philoſopher _ kill himſelf. Socrates ſnews that nothing 
is more unjuſt than this notion, and that man, appertaining to 
God, who formed and placed him with his own hand in the 
. poſt he 1 cannot abandon it without his permiſſion, nor 
depart from life without his order. What is it then that can 
| Induce a philoſopher to entertain this love for death ? It can be 
only the hope of that happineſs, which he expects in another 
life, and that hope can be founded only upon the opinion of 
the ſouPs immortality. | 2 5 
- Socrates employed the laſt day of his life in entertaining his 
friends upon this great and important ſubject, from which con- 


verſation Plato's admirable dialogue, intitled h Phedon, is 


Wholly taken. He explains to his riends. all the arguments 
For believing the ſoul immortal, and refutes all the objections 


againſt it, which are very near the ſame as are made at this 


__ This treatiſe is too Jong for me to attempt an abſtract 
Ot 18. ; EE. ü vhs. 9 2 
9 ) Before he anſwers any of theſe objections, he deplores 
a mis fortune common enough amongſt men, who, in conſe- 
quence. of hearing ignorant perſons, that contradict and doubt 
every thing, diſpute, and believe there is nothing certain. 
4 Is it not a great misfortune, dear Phædon, that having rea- 
| «« ſons which are true, certain, and very eaſy to be underſtood, 
there ſhould however be thoſe in the world, who are not at 
© all affected with them, from their having thoſe frivolous 
= ** diſputes, wherein all tliings appear ſometimes true and 
«« ſometimes falſe. Theſe unjuſt and unreaſonable men, in- 
4 ſtead of blaming themſelves for theſe doubts, or charging 
„ the narrowneſs of their ſenſe with them, from aſcribing the 
defect to the reaſons themſelves, proceed at length to a de- 
* teſtation of them; and believe themſelves more knowing 
* aud judicious than all others, becauſe they imagine they are 


60 Plut. p. 90, 92, 
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* the only ßerſons, who comprehend, that there is nothing 


ic true or certain in the nature of things“. | | 
| Socrates demonſtrates the injuſtice of this proceeding. He 
obſerves, that of two things equally uncertain, it conſiſts with 
wiſdom to chuſe that which is moſt advantageous with leaſt 
hazard. * If what I advance,” ſays he, * upon the immor- 
«« tality of the ſoul, proves true, it is good to believe it; and 
« if after my death it proves falſe, I ſhall always have the 
„% advantage from it, to have been leſs ſenſible here of the 
« evils. which generally attend human life.“ This reafonin 
of Socrates (which, awe are to ſnppoſe, can be only real and 
true in the mouth of a Chriftian) is very remarkable. If what _ 
I ſay is true, I gain all things, whilſt I hazard very little; and 
if falſe, I loſe nothing; on the contrary, I am ſtill a great 
gaser JJV 
* Socrates does not confine himſelf to the mere ſpeculation of 
this great truth, that the ſoul is immortal; he draws uſeful 
and neceſſary conclufions from it for'the conduct of life; in 
explaining what the hope of an happy eternity demands from 
man, that it be not fruſtrated, and that inſtead of attaining the - 
rewards prepared for the good, oy do not experience the 
- puniſhments allotted for the wieked. The” philoſopher here 
ſets forth theſe great truths, which a conſtant᷑ tradition, though 
very much obſcured by fiction and fable, had always preferved _ 
amongſt the Pagans. The laſt judgment of the righteous and 
wicked; the eternal puniſhments to which great criminak are 
condemned; a place of peace and joy without end for the fouls 
that retain their purity and innocence, or which duging this 
life have expiated their offences by repentanee and fatisfaftion. ; 
and an intermediate ſtate, in which they purify themſelves, for 
a certain time, from leſs confiderable crimes, that have not 
been atoned for during this life. © ee OO 
%) My friends, there is ftffl one thing, which it is very 
% juſt to believe; if the foul be immortal; it requires to be 
« cultivated with attention, not only for what we eall the time 
of life, but for that which is to follow, 1 mean eternity; 
« and the leaſt neglect in this point may be attended with 
. endleſs conſequences. If death were the final diſſolution of 
% being, the wicked would be great gainers in it, by being 
« delivered at once from their hodies, their ſoals, and their 
4 yices:: But as the ſoul is immortal, it has no other means of 
being freed from its evils, nor any ſafety for it but in be- 
„ 1 1 coming 


. Vcc 
* Monfiour. Paſcnl has expatiated | and deduced from it a demonſtration 
aon this reaſoning in bis ſeventh article, \ infinite force, | f 
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* coming very good and very wiſe; for it carries nothing away 


e with it, but its op or bad deeds, its virtues or vices, which 


% are, commonly the conſequence of the education it has re- 


„ ceived, and the cauſes of eternal happineſs or miſery. * 
) When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of 


„ departed fouls, whither their * demon conducts them, they 


% are all judged. Thoſe, wbo have paſſed their lives in a 
% manner neither entirely criminal nor abſolutely innocent, are 
* ſent into à place, where they ſuffer pains proportioned to 
« their faults, till being purged and cleanſed of their guilt, 
* and afterwards reſtored: to liberty, they receive the reward of 
« the good actions they have done in the body. Thoſe who 
are judged to be incurable upon account of the greatneſs of 
4 their crimes, who from deliberate will have committed ſacri- 
« Jeges and murthers, and other ſuch great offences, the fatal 


_ «6. deſtiny, that paſſes judgment upon them, hurls them into 


* 


Tartarus, from whence they never depart. But thoſe who 


e are found guilty of crimes, great indeed, but worthy of 


« pardon 5 who have committed violences in the tranſports of 
rage againſt their father ogymother, or have killed ſome one 
4% in a like emotion, and afterwards repented, theſe ſuffer the 
„ ſame puniſhment, and in the ſame place with the laſt ; but 
«« for a time only, till by their prayers and ſupplications they 
« have obtained 2 from thoſe they have injured. ä 

. + But for thoſe, | 

« ſanity of manners, delivered from their baſe earthly abodes 
4 as from a priſon, . they are received on high in a pure region, 


which they inhabit; and as philoſophy has ſufficiently. puri- 


d them, they live ,+- without their bodies through all eter- 


fied | 
* nity in a ſeries of joys and delights it is not eaſy to deſcribe, 
_T which the ſhortneſs. of my time will not permit me to 


40 explain more at large. Jj)ͤ ͤ y 
Wmat I have ſaid will ſuffiee, I conc:ive, to prove, that 
« we ought to endeavour ſtrenuouſly, throughout our whole 


4 lives, to acquire virtue and wiſdom ; For you ſee, how. great 


- fyniies ſpirits Renn, and with us, 


«c a reward, and how high an hope is Pro ſed tO us. And 
« though the immortality of the ſoul were gubious, inſtead of 
«« appearing 8 certainty as it does, every wiſe: man ought to 
4% aſſure himſelf, that it is well worth his trouble to riſk his 
« belief of it in this manner. And indeed can there be a 
% more. glorious hazard? We ought to enchant ourſelves . 


| 25 (:) Plat. p. 113, 114. 125 
* Demon is a Creek word, which The reſurreFion of the body was 
unknown to the Pagans, | | 


angel. 


who have paſſed through life with peculiar | 
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6. this bleſſed hope; for which reaſon I have lengthened this 

6 dilqourſe ſo web. „ a 
Cicero expreſſes theſe noble ſentiments of Socrates with his 

uſual delicacy, Almoſt at the very moment that he held the 

deadly draught in his hand, he talked in ſuch: a manner, as 


ſhewed that he looked upon death not as a violence done to 


him, but as a means beſtowed upon him of aſcending to heaven. 
He declared, that upon departing out of this life, two ways 
are open to us; the one leads to the place of eternal miſery, 
ſuch ſouls as have ſullied - themſelves here below in ſhameful 
pleaſures and criminal actions; the other conduRs thoſe to the 
happy manſions of the gods, who have retained their purity 
upon earth, and have led in human bodies a life almoſt divine. 
(a) When Socrates had done ſpeaking, Crito deſired him to 
give him and the reſt of his friends his laſt inſtructions in regard 
to his children, and other affairs, that by executing them, they 
might have the conſolation of doing him ſome pleaſure. 1 
4 ſhall recommend nothing to you this day, replied Socrates, 
„ more than TI have always done, which is to take care of your- 
«© ſelves. You cannot do yourſelves a greater ſervice, nor do 


me and my family a greater pleaſure.” Crito having aſked 


him afterwards, in what manner he thought fit to be buried 


4% Ag you pleaſe,” ſaid Socrates, * if you can lay hold of me, 
«© and I nat. eſcape out of your hands.“ At the ſame time 
looking upon his friends with a ſmile : I can never perſuade 
«© Crito, that Socrates is he who converſes with you, and dif- 


«© poſes the ſeveral parts of his diſcourſe ; for he always ima- 


cc pines, that Jam what he is going to ſee dead in a little while, 


40 


«© how I would be interred.” In ſiniſning theſe words he roſe 


A 


up, and went to bathe himſelf in a chamber adjoining. Aſter 


he had three, two very little, and the other grown up. He 
ſpoke to them for ſome time, gave his orders to the wome 


2 | who 
(a) Pag. 125—118, 18 


atque flagitiis ſe inquinaſſent, iis de- 


* Cum penè in manu jam morti- 
ferum il lud teneret puculum, locutus 
ita eſt, ut non ad mortem trudi, ve- 
rim in cœlum videretur aſcendere. 
Ita enim: cenſebat, itàque diſſeruit: 
duas eſſe vias dupliceſque curſus ani - 


morum & corpore excedentium. Nam, 


qui ſe humanis vitiis contaminaſſent, 
& ſe totos libidinibus, dedifſent qui- | 
bus coarctati velut domeſticis vitiis 


4 


5 


Wann quoddaas iter el Wau 1h 


concilio deorum: qui autem ſe. inte- 
gros caſtoſque ſervaviſſent, quibuſque 
fuiſſet minima cum corporibus c 

tagio, ſeſeque ab his. ſemper e 
ſent, eſſentque in corporibus humanis 


vitam imitati deorum, his ad illos, A 


quibus eſſent N reditum faci - 
lem patere, ic. Tuſc. Vai. L i. 
n. FI, Ta, 8 * 


e confounds me with my carcaſe, and therefore aſks me 
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| who took care of them, and then diſmiſſed them. Being re? 


- tarned into his chamber, he laid him down upon his bed. 


The ſervant of the Eleven entered at the ſame inftant, and 
having informed him, that the time for drinking the hemlock 
was come (which was at ſun- ſet) the ſervant was fo much af- 


_ feed with ſorrow, that he turned his back, and fell a weeping. 


« See, ſaid Socrates, /** the good heart of this man! Since 
« my impriſonment he has often come to ſee me, and to con- 
«verſe with me. He is more worthy than all his fellows. 
4% How heartily the poor man weeps for me.” This is a re- 
markable example, and might teach thoſe in an office of this 
kind how they ought to behave to all priſoners, but more eſpe- 
cially to perſons of merit, when they are ſo unhappy to fall 


| into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. Socrates'aſked 
What it was neceſſary for him to do. Nothing more, re- 
plied the ſervant, than as ſcon as you have drunk off the 


„ draught to walk about till you find your legs grow weary, 
«and afterwards lie down upon your bed.“ He took the cup 
without any emotion or change in his colour or countenance, 


and regarding the man with a ſteady and aſſured look, Well,“ 


ſaid he, What ſay you of this drink; may one make a liba- 
4 tion out of it?“ Upon being told that there was only enough 
for one doſe: At leaſt, continued he, we may ſay our 
.«< prayers to the gods, as it is ur oe? and implore them to 


% make our exit from this world, and our laſt ſtage happy; 


„ Which is what I moſt ardently beg of them.“ After png | 


e theſe words he kept ſilence for ſome time, and then dran 
off the whole draught with an amazing tranquillity, and a ſere- 


nity of aſpect not to be expreſſed or conceived. 


Till then his friends with great violenee to themſelves had 
pefrained from tears, but after he had drank the potion, they 
were no longer their own maſters, and wept abundantly. pol. 
Jodorus, who had been in tears during almoſt the' Whole con- 
verſation, began then to raiſe great cries, and to lament with 
ſuch exceſſive grief, as pierced the hearts of all that were pre- 
ſent. Socrates alone remained unmoved, and even reproved 


his friends, , his uſual mildneſd and good nature. 
. dot 


What are you doing ?”” ſaid he to them, . admire at you. 

Ah! What is beeome of your virtue? Was it not for this 
I ſent away the women, that they might not fall into theſe 
„ weakneſſes.? For I have always heard ſay,” that we ought to 
die peaceably, and bleſſing the gods. Be at eaſe, I beg you, 
4 and ſhew more conſtancy and reſolution.” Theſe words 

Alled chem with cenfuſion, and. obliged them. to reſtrain their 
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In the mean time he kept walking to and fro, and when he 


found his legs grow weary, he laid down upon bis back, as he 


had been directe. | ra : *+ Fl 

The poiſon then operated more and more. When Socrates 
found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering his face, 
which had covered, without doubt to prevent 2 
from diſturbing him in his laſt moments, Crito, ſaid he, whi 
were his laſt words, wwe owe a cock to Ai/culapius ; diſcharge that 
wow for me, aud pray don't forget it; ſoon after which he 
breathed his laſt, Crito went to his body, and cloſed his mouth 


and eyes. Such was the end of Socrates ; in the firſt year of 


the 9yth Olympiad, and the ſeventieth of his age. Cicero 


 * ſays, he could never read the deſcription of his death in Plato - 
| without tears. LS = 


p46 I } 
Plato and the reſt of Socrates's diſciples, appr-hending the 


rage of his accuſers was not ſatiated by that victim, retired to 


Mzgara to the houſe of Euclid ; where they ſtaid till the ſtorm 
blew over. Euripides, however, to reproach the Athenians 
with the horrible crime they had committed, in condemning 
the beſt of men to die upon ſlight grounds, compoſed his tra- 


gedy, called Palamedes, in which, under the name of that hero, 


who was alſo deſtroyed by a black calumniation, he deplored 
the misfortune of his friend, When the actor came to repeat 
this verſe, | CI TIES: | WE . 

- You doom the juſteſt of the Greeks to periſh ; 


the whole theatre, remembering Socrates in ſo diſtinct an image 


of him, melted into tears, and a decree paſſed to prohibit 
ſpeaking any more of him in publick. Some believe Euripides 
was dead before Socrates, and reject this circumſtance. 3 
However it were, the people of Athens did not open their 
eyes till ſome time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred 


being ſatisfied, their prejudices expired, and time having given 


them opportunity for reflection, the notorious injuſtice of the 
ſentence appeared in all its horrors. Nothing was heard 
throughout the city but diſcourſes in favour of Socrates. The 
academy, the Lycæum, private houſes, publick walks, and 
market-places, ſeemed ſtill to re-echo the ſound of his loved 
voice. Here, ſaid they, he formed our youth, and taught our 
children to love their country, and to honour their parents. 
In this place, he gave us his admirable leſſons, and ſcmetimes 
made us ſeaſonable reproaches, to engage us more warmly in 
the purſuit of virtue. Alas! how have we rewarded him for 
ſuch important ſervices? Athens was in univerſal — 
* Quid dicam de Socrate, cujus morti illacrymari foleo Platonem 1 ? 
PIE. ae lid, iii. u. 82. ; 12 3 455 
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gratitude roſe even to a religious veneration; they de 


as to what regards the worſhip of the gods, whic 


the ſimple ſuſpicion of their 
on the other, when we ſee the exceeding toleration, to: call it 


„% rn Ks TORSO: - 


and conſternation. The ſchools were ſhur up, and all exerciſes 


ſuſpended. The accuſers were called to account for the inno- 

eent blood they had cauſed to be fned. Melitus was condemned 
to die, and the reſt baniſhed. Plutarch obſerves, that all thoſe 
who had any ſhare in this black calumny, were in ſuch abo- 


mination amongit the citizens, that no one would give them 
fire, anſwer them any queſtion, nor go into the ſame bath with 


them; and had tne place cleanſed where they had bathed, left 


they ſhould be polluted by touching it; which drove them into 
5 ſuch deſpair, that many of them killed themſelves. 


(5) The Atirenians, not contented with having puniſhed his 


acculers, cauſed a ſtatue of brafs to be erected to him, of the. 
; workmanſhip of the celebrated Lyſippus, and placed it in one 


of the moſt conſpicuous parts of the city. Their e 4 and 
dedicated a 
chapel to him, as to a hero and a demi-god, which they called 


Tonga ev, that is to lay, The chapel of Socrates. | 
Scr. VIII. Refledions upon the ſentence paſſed upon ScekAr R 


"by the Athenians, and upon SOCRATES himſelf. 


W E muſt be very much ſurprized, when on the one ſide | 


V we contider the extreme delicacy of the . of Athens, 
ran ſo high 

as to occaſion their condenming the moſt eminent perſons upon 
— in reſpe& for them; and 


no worſe, with which the ſame people hear comedies every day, 
in which all the gods. are turned into ridicule in a manner 


capable of inſpiring the higheſt contempt for them. All Ari- 
ſtophanes's pieces abound with pleaſantries, or rather buffoon- 
eries, of this kind; and if it is true, that. this poet did not 


know what it was to ſpare the greateſt men of the republick, 


it may be ſaid abfo as juſtly, he was ſtill leſs favourable to the 
gods. | e N 
Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which the 
people of Athens not only. heard without pain, but with ſuch. 


| joy, pleaſure, and applauſe, that they rewarded the poet with. 


publick honours, who diverted them ſo agreeably. What was 
there in. Socrates, that came near this exceſſive licence? Never 
did any perſon of the pagan world ſpeak of the divinity, or of 
the adoration due to him, in fo pure, ſo noble, and fo reſpect- 


ful a manner. He did not declare againſt the gods publickly 
received and honoured by a religion more ancient than 9 4 
| | 4 


(5) Diog. P. 116. 


10» 


ole 


m 


conſidered their 
real religion to $e publick, ſolemn and hereditary worſhip, as 
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he only | avoided. imputing to them the crimes and infamous 


actions, which the popular credulity aſcribed to them, and 
which were only proper to depreciate and decry them in the 
ſenſe of the people. He did not blame the ſacrifices, feſtivals, 
nor the other ceremonies of religion; he only taught, that all 
that pomp and outward ſhew could not be agreeable to the gods 


without uprightneſs of, intention and purity of heart. 
This wiſe, this illumined, this religious: man however, with: 


* 


all his veneration and noble ſentiments in regard to the divinity,. 


is condemned as an impious perſon by the ſuffrages of almoſt 


an whole people, without his accuſers being able to inſtance 


one ſingle avowed fact, or to produce any proof with the leaſt 
appearance of probability. . 


From whence could ſo evident, fo univerſal, and fo deter- 


minate a contradiction ariſe amongſt the Athenians ? A people, 


abounding in other reſpects with wit, taſte, and knowledge, 


muſt without doubt have had their reaſons, at leaſt in appear- 
ance, for a conduct fo different, and ſentiments ſo appoktite, to 


their general character. May. we not ſay, that the Athenians 
ods in a double light 2 They confined their 


they had received it from their anceſtors, as it was eſtabliſhed. 
by the laws of the ſtate, had been practiſed from immemorial 


time, and eſpecially confirmed by the oracles, augurs, offerings, 
and ſacrifices. It is by this ſtandard they regulated their piety ; 


againſt which they. could not- ſuffer. the leaſt attempt whatſo- 
ever: It was of this worſhip alone they were jealous; it was 
for theſe; ancient ceremonies: they were ſuch ardent zealots ; and 
they believed, though without foundation, that Socrates was 
an enemy to them. But there was another kind of religion, 
founded upon fable, poetical fitions, eee romp and 
foreign cuſtoms; for this they were little concerned, and aban- 

doned it entirely to the poets, to the repreſentations of the. 


theatre, and common converſation. 


(c) What groſſneſs did they not attribute to Juno and 
Venus? No citizen would have been ſatisfied, that his wife 
or daughters ſhould have reſembled thoſe goddeſſes. Timo- 
theus, the famous muſician, having repreſented Diana upon 
the ſtage of Athens, tranſported with folly, fury, and rage, 


one of the ſpectators conceived, he could not make a greater 


impreeation againſt him, than to wiſh his daughter might be- 
come the likeneſs of that divinity, It is better, ſays Plutarch, 
to believe there are no gods, than to imagine them of this 
kind; open and declared impiety being leis prophane, if we 
| J may 


(tr) Plut. de ſuperſtit. p, 179, 
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tated by a violence not its own. 


in defence of Socrates, again 
Account of his conduct. The negative argument he makes uſe 
of in his juſtification, ſeems a very ſtrong one. He obſerves, 


it 
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ſtition. 


However it be, the ſentence, of which we have related the 

; circumſtances, will, through all ages, cover Athens with infamy 

and reproach, that all the ſplendor of its glorious actions for 

which it is otherwiſe ſo Jaftly renowned can never obliterate, and 
w 


ſhews at the ſame time, what is to be expected from a people, 


gentle, humane, and beneficent at bottom, for ſuch the Athe- 


nians really were, but warm, proud, haughty, inconſtant, 


wavering with every wind, and every impreſſion. It is there- 
fore with reaſon, that their aſſemblies have been compared to 
à tempeſtuous fea; as that element, like the people, though 


calm and peaceable of itſelf, is ſubject to be frequently agi- 


As to Socrates, it muſt be allowed chat the pagan world 
never produced any thing fo great and perfect. When we ob- 


ſerve to what an height he carries the ſublimity of his ſenti- 
ments, not only in reſpect to moral virtue, temperance, ſobriety, 
patience in adverſity, the love of poverty, and the forgivenefs 
of wrongs ; but what is far more conſiderable, in regard to the 


Divinity, his unity, omnipotence, creation of the world, and 

er in the government of it; the bee of the 
11, its ultimate end and eternal deſtiny; the rewar 

good, and the puniſhment of the wicked; when we conſider 

this train of ſublime knowledge, we aſk our reaſon whether it 


is a pagan who thinks and ſpeaks in this manner, and can 
fliearce perſuade ourſelves, that from ſo dark and obſeure a fund 
2s paganiſm, ſhould ſhine forth ſuch living and ſuch glorious 


Trays of light. 


It is true, his reputation was not without alloy, and it has. 
been affirmed that the purity of his manners did not anſwer 


thoſe of his ſentiments. (4) This queſtion has been diſcuſſed 
- amongſt the learned, but my plan will not admit me to treat it 


1 


in its extent. The reader 1 Abbẽ Fraguier's diſſertation 
the reproaches made him upon 


that neither Ariſtophanes in his comedy of The Clouds, which 


is entirely againſt Socrates, nor his vile accuſers in his trial, 


have advanced one word that tends to impeach the purity of 


his manners: And it is not probable, that ſuch violent ene- 
mies as thoſe would have neglected one of the moſt likely 
methods to diſcredit him in the opinion of his judges, if there 


had been any foundation or appearance for the uſe of it. 
* N | 1-1 | I confeſs 
(A4) Memoirs de ! Academie des Infcript, Tom. IV. p. 372. 
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I confeſs however, chat certain principles of Plato his dif- 


ciple, held by him in common with his maſter, upon the nudity 
of the combatants in the publick games, from which at the 


ſame time he did not exclude the fair ſex, and the behaviour of 


Socrates himfelf, who wreſtled naked man to man with Alei- 
biades, gives us no great idea of that philoſopher's delicacy in 
point of modeſty, and baſhfulneſs, (e) What ſhall we ſay of 
his viſit to Theodota, a woman of Athens of indifferent repu- 
tation, only to aſſure himſelf! with his own. eyes of her extra- 
ordinary beauty, which was much talked of, and of the pre- 
cepts he gave her, for the attraction of admirers, and the re- 
taining them in her ſnares ? Do ſuch leſſons conſiſt much with 
2 philoſopher ? I paſs over many other things in ſilenee. 

I am the leſs ſurprized after this, that ſeveral of the fathers 
have cenſured him in regard to 2 manners, and that 
they have thought fit py to him, as well as to his diſciple 


Plato, what St, Paul / ſays of the philoſophers ; that God 


by a juſt judgment has abandoned them to a reprobate ſenſe, 


and to the moſt ſhameful luſts for their puniſhment ; in that 
having clearly known there was but one true God, they had 
not honoured him as they ought, by publickly avowing their 
belief, and were not aſhamed to aſſociate him with an innu- 
merable multitude of divinities, ridiculous and infamous even 
in their on opinions. 3 555 | | 


And in this, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts the erime of So- 


crates, Who was not guilty in the eyes of the Athenians, but 


gare occaſion, for his being. juſtly condemned by the eternal 
Truth. It had illuminated his ſou] with the moſt pure and 
ſublime lights, of which the pagan world was capable; for 
we are not ignorant, that all knowledge of God, even natural, 
cannot come but from himſelf. alone. He held admirable prin- 
ciples with relation to the divinity. He agreeably rallied the 
fables,, upon which the ridiculous: myſteries of his age were 
founded... He often ſpoke, and in the moſt exalted terms, of 

the exiſtence of one only God, eternal, inviſible, creator of the 
univerſe, ſupreme director and arbiter of all events, avenger 
of crimes, and rewarder of virtues : But he * did not dare 0 
(e) Xenoph, Memor. I. iii. p. 75 3-786. /) Rom. ch. i. ver. 1732. 


* Quz omnia (ait Seneca) ſapiens 


ſervabit tanquam legibus juſſa, non 


tanquam diis grata Omnem iſtam 

ignobilem deorum turbam, quam longo 

ævο longa ſuperſtitio congeſſit, fic, - 

inquit, adorabimus, ut memigerimus 

cultum eus. magis ad morem, quam 

ad rem, pertiner. Sed iſte, quem 
| 2 


philoſophia quaſi liberum facerat,- 
tamen, quia illuſtris ſenator erat, 
colebat quod reprehendebat, agebat 
quod arguebat, quod culpabat iadora- 
bat eo damnabilius, quo illa, que 
mendaciter agebat, ſic ageret, ut eum 
populus veraci: er agere exiſtimaret. 
S. Augufſl. de vit. Dei. 1. vi. Cs 10. 
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ive a publick teſtimony of theſe great truths. He perfeMy 


iſcorned the falſe and the ridiculous of the pagan ſyſtem, and 


nevertheleſs, as Seneca ſays of the wiſe man, and aQted himſelf, 
he obſerved exactly all the cuſtoms and ceremonies, not as 
_ agreeable to the gods, but as enjoined by the laws. He * ac- 


- tmnowledged. at bottom one only divinity, and worſhipped with 


the people that multitude of infamous idols, which ancient 
Japerſtition had heaped up during a long ſucceſſion of ages. 
He held peculiar opinions in the ſchools, but followed the 
multitude in the temples. As a philoſopher, he deſpiſed and 
deteſted the idols in ſecret ; as a citizen of Athens and a ſena- 
tor, he paid them in publick the ſame adoration with others: 
By ſo much the more to be condemned, ſays St. Auguſtin, as 
that worſhip, which was only external and diſſembled, ſeemed 
to the people to be the effect of ſincerity and conviftion. 
And it cannot be ſaid that Socrates altered his conduct at the 


end of his life, or that he then expreſſed a greater zeal for truth. 


In his defence before the people, he declared, that he had 
always received and honoured the ſame gods as the Athenians ; 


and the laſt order he gave before he expired, was to ſacrifice in - 


his name a cock to Eſculapius. Behold then this prince of 
the philoſophers, declared by the Delphick oracle the wiſeſt of 


mankind, who, notwithſtanding his internal conviction of one. 


only divinity, dies in the boſom of idolatry, and with the pro- 
feſſion of adoring all the gods of the pagan theology. Socrates 
is the more inexcuſable in this, that declaring himſelf a man 
expreſsly appointed by heaven to bear witneſs to the truth, he 
fails in the moſt eſſential duty of the glorious commiſſion he 
aſcribes to himſelf. For if there be any truth in religion, that 
we ought more particularly to avow, it is that, which regards 
the unity of the Godhead, and the vanity of idol-worſhip. In 
this his courage had been well placed; nor would it have been 


any great difficulty to Socrates, determined beſides as he was to 


die. But, f ſays St. Auguſtin, theſe 1 were not 
deſigned by God to enlighten the world, nor to bring men 
_ over from the impious worſhip of falſe deities to the holy reli- 
gion of the true Ged.. e 1 | 
We cannot deny Socrates to have bean the hero of the pagan 
world in regard to moral virtues. But to judge rightly of him, 
let us draw a parallel between this ſuppoſed hero and the mar- 
Forum ſapientes, quos philoſo- lorum fuorum opinionem ad verum 


phos vocant, ſcholas habebant difſen- cultum veri Dei a fimulacrorum ſu- 
tientes, et templa communia. Id. lib. perſtitione atque ab hujus.mundi va- 


de ver. rel. c. j. nitate con verterent. &. Auguſt. lil. 


1 Non fic ilta nati erant, ut popu- I de ver. rel. g. ii. 


honour, 


* 


* 


knew, without daring 40 aſſert in publick : I mean, the unity 
of God, and the vanity of idols. Let us alſo compare the fe 
much boaſted death of this prince of philoſophers, with that of 
our holy biſhops, who have done the chriſtian religion ſo much 

their e of genius, the extent of their know 
ledge, and the beauty and excellence of their writings ; a faint 
Cyprian, a ſaint Auguſtin, and ſo many others who were all 


ſeen to die in the baſom of bhemility, fully convinced of their 


unworthineſs and nothingneſs, penetrated with a lively fear of 


the judgments of God, and expecting their ſalvation from his 
ſole goodneſs and condeſcending mgrcy, Philoſophy inſpires” 


no ſuch ſentiments; they could proceed only from the grace 
the Mediator, which, we are taught to believe, Socrates did not 
deſerve to Kno. 4 7 


1 
* 


OY 
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«yrs of Chriſtianity, who often were young children and tender 
_ virgins, and yet were not afraid to ſhed the laſt drop of their 
blood, to defend and confirm the ſame truths, which Socrates 
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Manners and Cuorons of the GREEKS. 


Al moſt eſſential part of hiſtory, and which it con- 
s the reader moſt to know, is that which explains 
. . er and manners as well of the people in general, as 


of the great perſons in particular of whom it treats; and this 
may be ſaid to be in ſome ſort the ſoul of hiſtory, of which the 
facts are only the body. I have endeavoured, as occaſion 
offered, to paint in cheir true colours the moſt illuſtrious per- 


ſonages of Greece; it remains for me to ſhew the genius and 


character of the people themſelves. +I ſhall confine myſelf to 
thoſe of Lacedæmon and Athens, who always held the firſt 
rank amongſt the Greeks, and ſhall reduce what I have to ſay 
upon this ſubject to three heads; their political government, 
war, and religion. 

Signoſius, Meurſius, Potter, and ſeveral others, who have 
wrote upon the Grecian antiquities, ſupply me with great 
lights, and are of onal uſe to me in the matters it remains for 
Me to treat. | . i - % 8 
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Of political government, 


* 


SHER E are three principal forms of government : Mo- 


narchy, in which a fin 5 perſon reigns; Ari/tecracy, 


in wk the eldeſt and wiſeſt govern ; an Demcracy, in 
which 
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which the ſupreme authority is lodged in the hands of the 
people. The moſt celebrated writers of antiquity, as Plato, 


Ariſtotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, give the preference to the 


firſt kind, as including the moſt advantages with the feweſt 
inconveniencies. But all agree, and it cannot be tdo often 
inculcated, that the end of all government, and the duty of 
every one in authority, in whatſoever manner it be, is to uſe 
his utmoſt endeavours to render thoſe under his command happy 


and juſt, by obtaining for them on the one ſide ſafety, and 


tranquillity, with the advantages and conveniencies of life ; 
and on the other, all the means and helps that may contribute 


| to making them virtuous. As the pilot's end, ſays Cicero“, 


is to ſteer his veſſel happily into its port, the phyſician's to 
preſerve or reſtore health, the general's of an army to obtain 
victory; ſo a prince, and every man who governs others, 
ought to make the utility of the | oak; his view and mo- 
tive, and to remember, that the ſupreme rule of all juſt go- 
vernnient is the good of the publick, (a) Salus populi juprema 
ix eo. He adds, that the greateſt and moſt noble function in 
the world is to be the author of the happineſs of mankind. 
Plato in an hundred places eſteems as nothing the moſt 
ſhining qualities and actions of thoſe who govern, if they do 
not: tend to promote the two great ends I have mentioned, the 
virtue and bh pineſs of the people; and he refutes at large, 
in the firſt < book of kis Republick, one Thraſymachus, 
who advanced, that ſubjects were born for the prince, and not 
the prince for his ſubjects; and that whatever promoted the 
intereſts of the prince and commonwealth ought to be deemed 
In the diſtinctions which have been made upon the. ſeyeral 
forms of government, it has been agreed, 'That would be the 
moſt perfect, which ſhould unite in itſelf, by an happy mix- 
ture of inſtitutions, all the advantages, and exclude all the in- 
conveniencies, of the reſt ; and almoſt all the ancients have 
believed (c), that the Lacedzmonian government came neareſt 
to this idea of perfection. | 


Vor. Iv. D 


ART 


1. vi. p. 488, 459 3 3 
_ * Tenes-ne igitur, moderatorem firma, copiis locuples, gloria ampla, 
illum reip. quo referre velimus om- | virtute honeſta fit, Hujus enim ope- 
nia? Ut gubernatori curſus ſecun- | ris maximi inter homines atque opti- 
due, medico ſalus, imperatori victo- | mi illum effe perfe&orem volo. Ad 


ria, fic huic moderatori reip. beata | Attic, l. viii. Epiß. 10. 
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24 „ eee 
©: Oo the government of Sparta. . 


oM the time that Heraclides had re- entered Peloponne- 
T ſus, Sparta was governed by two kings, who were always 
of the ſame two families, deſcended from Hercules by two 
different branches; 2s I have obſerved elſewhere. Whether 
from pride, or the abuſe of 3 power on the ſide of the 
Kings, or the deſire of independence, and an immoderate love 
of liberty an that of the people, Sparta, in its beginnings, 
was always involved in commotions and revolts; which would 
infallibly have occaſioned its ruin, as had happened at Argos 
and ,Mefſene, two neighbouring cities equally powerful with 
atſelf, if the wiſe foreſight of Lycurgus had not prevented fatal 
conſequences by the reformation he made in the ftate, I have 
related it at large (4) in the ke of mat legiſlator, and ſhall 
only touch here upon what regards the government. 


Scr. I. Abridged idea of the Syartan government. Entire ab- 
* miſſion to the laws in a manner the ſoul of it. 5 


x YCURGUS reſtored order and peace in Sparta by the 
= | eſtabliſhment of the ſenate. . It conſiſted of twenty-eight 
= ſenators, and the two kings pręſided in it. This auguſt council, 
formed out of the wiſeff and moſt. experienced men in the 


nation, ſerved as a counterpoiſe to the two other authorities, 
that of the kings, and that of the people; and whenever the 
one was for overbearing the other, the ſenate interpoſed, by 
9 78 the weakeſt, and thereby held the ballance between 
th. At length, to prevent this body itſelf from abuſing its 
8 Which was very great, a kind of curb was annexed 
do it, by the nomination of five Ephori, who were elected cut 
of the people, whoſe office Jaſted only one year, and who had 
authority, not only oyer.theſenators,- but the kings themſelves. 
The power of the N was extremely limited, efpecially in 
the city, and in time of peace. In war they had the command 
bf the fleets and armies, and 'at that time greater authority. 
However, they had even then a kind of inſpectors and 
"commiſſioners aſſigned them, who ſerved as a neceſſary council, 
and were generally choſen for-that office. from the being out 
of favour with them, in order that chere ſhould be no conni- 
yance on their fide, and the republick be the better * 
mt | | Ne SLE 2 There 
| ; (4) Book v. Art. vii. 8 1 F Ariſt. de rep. Ii. ii. P-. 3317. 
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THE PERSTLANS AND GRECIANS. 51 
There was almoſt continually ſome ſecret miſunderſtanding be- 
tween the two kings; whether it proceeded from a natural 
jealouſy between the two branches, or was the effect of the 
Spartan policy, to which their too great union might have 
given umbrage „ ie DS PIT re D 
The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than the 
Tribunes of the Roman people. They preſided in the election 
of the magiſtrates, and could call them to an account fer their 


adminiſtration. Their power extended even to the perſons of, 
their kings, and of the princes of the blood royal, whom they. 
had a right to impriſon, which they actually uſed in regard to, 


Pauſanias. When they fat upon their ſeats in the tribunal,” 


they did not riſe up when the kings entered, which-was a mark. 
er, magiſtrates, and ſeems to 
imply a kind of ſuperiority in the Ephori from their repreſenting 


of reſpect paid them by all the o 


the people; and it is obſerved of Ageſilaus (e), that When he 
was ſeated upon his throne to diſpenſe juſtice, and the Ephori 
came in, he never failed to riſe up to do them honour. It 13, 
very probable, that before him 1t was not uſual for the kings 
to behave in that manner, Plutarch relating this behaviour of 
Ageſilaus 4 to him. „ RGA P37 I 
All publick buſineſs was propoſed and examined in the ſe- 
nate, and reſolutions paſſed accordingly in the fame place. 
But the decrees of the ſenate were not of force, unleſs ratified, 
„„ c ĩͤ ES 
There muſt have been exceeding wiſdom in the laws eſta-, 
bliſned by Lycurgus for the E of Sparta, becauſe, as; 
long as they were exactly obſerved, no commotions or {cditions, 
of the people were ever known in the city, no change in the, 


form of government was ever propoſed, no private perſon, 
uſurped authority by violence, or made himſelf tyrant ; the 


people never thought of depriving the two families, in Which 
it had always been, of the ſovereignty, nor did any of the kings. 
ever attempt to aſſume more power than the laws admitted. 
This reflection, which both Xenophon and Polybius make, 
ſhews the idea they had of the wiſdom of Lycurgus, in point of 
his policy, and the opinion we ought to have of it. In effect no 
other city of Greece had this e all of; them ex- 
perienced many changes and viciſſitudes, for want of the like 
laws to perpetuate thair form of government. 
The reaſon of this conſtancy and ſtability of the Lacedæmo- 

nians in their government and conduct is, that in Sparta the 
laws governed abſolutely, — with ſovereign authority; 

2 


8 _ Whereas 
(f) Xenoph, in Agel. p. 651, Polyta 


0 plut. in Agel, p- 597. 
* Vl, P · 456. | | : ; F 
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& THE HIS TOA TOT 
5 the greateſt part of the other Grecian cities abandoned to 
e eaprice of private men, to deſpotick power, to an arbitrary 


and irregular ſway, experienced the truth of Plato's ſaying (EI. 


That the city is miſerable, where the magiſtrates command the 
laws, and not the laws the magiſtrates 
The example of Argos and Meſſene, which I have already 
related, would alone ſuffice to, ſhew how juſt and true that re- 
flection is. () After their return from the Trojan war, the 
Greeks, diſtinguiſhed by the name of Dorians, eſtabliſneg 
themſelves in three cities of Peloponneſus, Lacedæmon, Ar- 
gos, and Meflene ; and ſwore alliance and protection of each 
other. Theſe three cities, governed alike by monarchical 
Power, had the ſame advantages; except in the fertility of the 
Jands where they were ſituated, in which the two latter carried 
it extremely. Argos and Meſſene however did not long pre- 
ſerve their ſuperiority. The haughtineſs of the kings, and the 
diſobedience of the people, occaſioned their fall from the flou- 
Fiſhing candition in which they had been at firſt ; and their 
example proved, ſays Plutarch after Plato, that it was the pe- 


culiar favour of the gods, which gave the Spartans ſuch a man 
as Lycurgus, capable of preſeribin ſo wiſe and reaſonable a 
Plan of government. 85 e 

To ſupport it without change, particular care was taken to 
educate the youth according to the laws and manners of the 
country ; in order that they might become a ſecond nature in 
them, by being exxly ingrafted into them, and confirmed by 
Jong habitude. The hard and ſober manner, in which 
they were brought up, inſpired them during the reſt of 
their lives with a natural taſte for frugality and temperance, 
that diſtinguiſhed them from all other people, and wonderfully 
.adapted them to ſupport the fatigues of war. (z) Plato obſerves, 
that this ſalutary.cuftom had baniſhed from Sparta, and all the 
territory in its dependance, drunkenneſs, debauchery, and all 
their conſequential diforders:; inſomuch that it was a crime 
puniſhable.by law to drink wine to exceſs even in the Baccha- 


nalia, which every where elſe were days of licence, whereon | 


whole cities gave themſelves up to the laſtiexceſſes, 
They alſo accuſtomed the children from their earlieſt infancy 
40 an. entire ſubmiſſion:to the laws, magiſtrates, and all in au- 


reaſon Ageſilaus adviſed Xenophon to ſend his * 40 
| | parta, 


(g) Plat. I. iv. de leg. p. 715. (5) Plat. I. iii, de leg, p. 683685. 
PLt, in Lycu rg. p. 43· (5) Plat. I. i. de leg. p. 637. 
„n Thy eaibiiay fa pinerty Evneiiase Plut. in Lycurg. p. 58. 
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hority ; and * their education, properly ſpeaking, was no 
more than an apprenticeſhip of obedience. It was for this 
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| THE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. 53 
Sparta, as to an excellent ſehool I, where they might learn the 


5 and moſt noble of all ſciences, zo obey and to command, 


for the one naturally leads on to the other. It was not only 
the mean, the poor, and the ordinary citizens, who were ſub- 
jected in this manner to the laws; but the rich, the powerful, 
the magiſtrates, and even kings; and they did not diſtinguiſh 
themſelves from the others in any thing but a more exact obe- 
dience; convinced that ſuch behaviour was the ſureſt means to 
their being obeyed and reſpected themſelves, by their inferiors. 
© (1) Hence came the ſo much celebrated anſwers of Dema- 
ratus. Xerxes could not comprehend, how the Lacedæmonians, 
who had no maſter to controul them, ſhould be capable to 
confront: dangers and death. They are free and indepen- 
dent of all men,” replied Demaratus, but. the law is 
«© above them and commands them; and that law ordains that 
« they muſt. conquer or die.” () Upon another occaſion, 
when ſomebody expreſſed their ſurprize, that being king he 
mould ſuffer himſelf to be baniſhed : I is, ſays he, becauſe at 
Sparta the laaus are ftronger than the king. 2 
() This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Age- 
filaus to the orders of the Ephori, when recalled by them to the 
ſupport of his country; a delicate occaſion for a king and a 
conqueror; but to him it ſeemed more * glorious to obey. his 
country and the laws, than to command numerous armies, or 
even to conquer Aſia. | 


Sxor. II. Love of poverty infituted at Sparta. 


T2 this entire ſubmiſſion to the laws of the ſtate, Lycurgus 

1 added another principle of government no leſs admirable, 

which was to remove from Sparta all luxury,. profuſion, and 

magnificence ; to decry riches abſolutely, to make poverty 
honourable, and at the ſame time neceſſary, by ſubſtituting a 

ſpecies of iron money to gold and filver coin, which till then 

had been current. I have explained elſewhere the meaſures 

that were uſed to make ſo difficult an undertaking ſucceed, 

and ſhall confine myſelf here to examining what judgment 

ſhould be paſſed on it, as it affects a government. | 

- The poverty to which Lycurgus reduced Sparta, and which 

ſeemed to prohibit all r and to deprive it of all means 
1 3 Wk 


J Herod, I. vii. c. 146, 146. (*) Plut. in Apoph. Lacon. p. 220. 
 (#) Idem, in Ageſil. p. 603, 6 0ũ 6. 

I Matnocuivag Tc. N wy TANG, àg xv N de. Plut. in Ageſil. p. 606. 
IVM.ulto glorioſus duxit, fi inftitutis patriæ paruiſſet, quam fi bello ſupe · 
raſſet Aſiam. Corn. Nep. in Ageſil. c. iv. 5 a 
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event, which is an in 


hibition of Lycurgus againſt the uſe of gold and filver pe 


means he made uſe of, he employed two which could not ul 


44 THE HISTORY OF 5 
to augment! its force and grandeur, was well adapted to ren- 
dering it powerful and flouriſhing. Such a conſtitution of 
| 16 aan which till then had no example, nor has fince oy 
een imitated by-any other ſtate, argues a great fund of pru- 


dence and policy in a legiſlator; and the medium conceived 
afterwards under Lyſander, in continuing individuals in their 


poverty, and reſtoring to the publick the uſe of gold and filver 


coin, was it not a wiſe amendment of what was too ſtrained 


and exceflive in that law of Lycurgus of which we are 
„„ V 
It ſeems, if we conſult only the common views of human 
prudence, that it is juſt to reaſon in this manner; but the 

| Aallible evidence and arbiter in this place, 
obliges me to be of a quite different opinion. Whilſt Sparta 
remained poor, and perſiſted in the contempt of gold and 
ſilver, which continued for ſeveral ages, ſhe was powerful and 
glorious, and the commencement of her decline may. be dated 
Yom the time when ſhe began to break throvgh the ſeyere-pro- 


The education which he inſtituted for the young Lacedæ- 


monians, the hard and ſober life which he recommended with 
ſo much care, the painful and violent exerciſes of the body 


preferibed by him, the abfraRtion- from all other application | 
and employment, in a word, all his laws and inſtitutions 
ſhew, that his view was to form a people of ſoldiers, ſolely de- | 
voted to arms and military functions. I do not pretend to | 
juſtify abſolutely this ſcheme, which had its great inconve- | 
niencies, and 1 have expreſſed my thoughrs of it elſewhere. | 
But admitting it good, we mult confeſs, that legiſlator ſhewed 
great wiſdom in the means he took for its execution. 8 
The almoſt inevitable danger of a people ſolely trained up 
for war, who have always their arms in their hands, and what 
is moſt to be feared, is injuſtice, violence, ambition, the de- 
fire of increaſing their power, of taking advantage of their 
neighbours weakneſs, of oppreſſing them * force, of invading 
their lands under falſe pretexts, which the luſt of dominion 
never fails to ſuggeſt, and of extending their bounds as far as 
poſſible ; all vices and extremes, which are horrid in private 
perſons, and the ordinary commerce of life, but which men 
be thought fit to applaud as grandeur and glory in the per- 
ſons of princes and conquerors. » Fn; 
The great care of Lycurgus was to defend his people againſt 
this dangerous temptation, Without mentioning the. other 
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or the lands of their neigbb ours. 
Now, ſays Polybius, this plan once admitted, it muſt be 
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HE PERSIANS AND GRECIANS. . 58 
of producing their effect. The “ firſt was to prohibit all navis 
gation and war at ſea to his citizens. The ſituation of his-cityy- 
and the fear leſt- commerce, the uſual ſource of luxury and de- 
pravation, ſhould corrupt the purity of the Spartan manners, 
might have a ſhare in this decree. But his prinoipal motive: 
was to put it out of his citizens power to project conqueſts, 
which a people, ſhut up within the narrow bounds of a penin- 
ſula, could not carry very far, without being maſters at ſea. 
The ſecond means, ſtill more efficacious, was to forbid all 


uſe of gold or filver money, and to introduce a ſpecies of iron 


coin in its ſtead, which was of great weight and ſmall value, 


and could only be current at home. How with ſuch money 


' ſhould foreign troops be raiſed and Pat fleets fitted out, and 
an 


numerous armies kept up either by land or ſea? : 
So that the deſign of Lycurgus, in rendering his city warlike* 
and putting arms into their hands, was not, as (o) Polybius 
obſerves, and Plutarch after him, to make them illuſtrious con- 
querors, who might carry war into remote regions, and ſubje& 


great numbers of 10 His ſole end was, that ſhut up 
the 


within the extent o ands and dominions left them by their 
anceſtors, they ſhould have no thoughts, but of maintaining. 
themſelves ju peace, and defending tbemſelves ſucceſsfully 
againkt ſuch of their neighbours as ſhould here. (he raſhneſs to 
1avade them; and for this they had occaſion for neither Id 
nor ſilver, finding in their own country, and ſtill more in their” 
ſober and Nor 1 manner of life, alk that was ſufficient for 
to 


the ſupport of their armies, when the 


allowed, that there is nothing more wiſe nor more happily con- 
ceived. than the inſtitutions o Lycurgus, for the maintaining a 


people in the poſſeſſion of their liberty, and to ſecure to ther WU 


the enjoyment of peace and tranquillity. In effect, let us ima- 
gine a little republick, like that of Sparta, of which all the 
Citizens are inured to labour, ' accuſfomed to live on a little, 
warlike, courageous, intrepid; and that the fundamental prin-- 
ciple of this {mall republick, is to do no wrong to any one,, 
nor to diſturb its neighbours, nor invade their lands or intereſts, 
but, on the contrary, to declare in favour of the oppreſſed 
againft the injuſtice and violence of oppreſſors ; is it not certain. 
that ſuch a republick, ſurrounded by a great number of ſtates 
of equal extent, would be generally reſpected by all the neigh- 
bouring people, would become the ſupreme arbiter of all their 
2 8 954 quarrels, 
| (o) Polyb. I. vi. p. 491. Plut. in Lycurg. p. 59. 
„ "Antigqers by durdis vdvraig Gina © vaupur r v. Plut. in laſtit, Lacon, p. 239. 
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. (2) This was the end Lycurgus propoſed to himſelf. Con- | X 
„Hke that 5 5 ? | 


% 
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depe ne, an | 
 gvlated Sparta o as it might always ſuffice to its own happi- 


thence aroſe that uniyerſal eſteem of the neighbouring people 
| aſked o 


manner the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Braſi- 
das, and all the Greeks of Aſia, . Callicratidas, and 
Ageſilaus; regarding the cy of Sparta as a model for all 
thers, in the arts of living aud governing. 
The epocha of the declenſion of Sparta begins with the o 
violation of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pretend that they had 
always been exactly obſerved till that time, which was far 
from the caſe ; but the ſpirit and genius of thoſe laws had al- 
moſt always prevailed with the majority of the perſons who go- 
verned. No ſooner had the ambition of reigning over all 
Greece inſpired them with the deſign of having naval armies, 
and foreign troops, and that money was neceſſary for the ſup- 
rt of thoſe forces, Sparta, forgetting her ancient maxims, 
Lay herſelf reduced to have recourſe to the Barbarians, which 
till then ſhe had deteſted, and baſely ta make her court to the 
kings of Perſia, whom ſhe had formerly vanquiſhed with ſo 
much glory; and that only to draw from them ſome aids of 
money and troaps againſt their own, brethren, that is to ſay, 
againſt people born and ſettled in Greece like themſelves. 
Thus had they the imprudence and misfortune to recall with 
gold and filver into Sparta, all the vices and crimes which the 
iron money had baniſhed ; and to prepare. the way for the 
changes which enſued, and were the cauſe of their ruin. And 
os infinitely exalts the wiſdom of Lycurgus, in having fore- 
een, at ſuch a diſtance, what might ſtrike at the happineſs of 
his citizens, and provided ſalutary remedies againſt it in the 
form of government he eſtabliſhed at Sparta. Aabcher legiſla- 
tor, who had preceded him ſeveral ages, has a right to ſhare 
this glory with him. , hn Boi 0s 
(e) Plut. p. 58. | 


„nos olpumnons why why Smaytrieriey wikis ure d 3 Nee Eve hα⁰ẽ⁵m / fs 
& Tor@z1trys aHuTHias dre, | . 


learn certain airs of muſick, * of a manly, martial kind. 
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Ser. Ul. Laws eftablifhed by Minos is Crete the madel of thoſe 


of Sparta. 


A LL the world knows, that Lycurgus had formed the plan 

of moſt of his laws upon the model of thoſe obſerved in 
the iſland of Crete, where he paſſed a conſiderable time for the 
better ſtudying of them. It 1s proper I ſhould give ſome idea 
of them here, having forgot to do it in the og where it 
would have been more natural, that is, when I ſpoke for the 
firſt time of Lycurgus and his inſtitutions. f 


Minos, whom fable calls the fon of Jupiter, was the author 
of theſe laws. He lived about an hundred years before the 
Trojan war. He was a powerful, wiſe, and gentle prince, 

and ſtill more eſtimable for his moral virtues than his mili 


abilities. After having conquered the iſland of Crete, and 


| ſeveral others in its nheighbourhood, he applied himſelf to 


ſtrengthen by wiſe laws the new ſtate, of which he had poſſeſſed 
bimfelf by the force of arms. (r) The end which he propoſed 
in the eſtabliſhment of theſe laws, was to render his ſubjects 
happy by making them virtuous. He baniſhed idleneſs and 
voluptuouſneſs from his ſtates, and with them luxury and vi- 
cious pleaſures, the fruitful ſources of all vice. Well know- 
ing, that liberty was juſtly regarded as the moſt precious and 


greateſt good, and that it cannot ſubſiſt without a perfect union 
of the people, he endeavoured to eſtabliſhed a kind of equality 


amongſt them; which is the tie and baſis of it, and very proper 
to remove all envy, jealouſy, hatred, and difſenſion. He did 
not undertake to make any new diviſions of lands, nor to 

hibit the uſe of gold and filver. He applied himſelf to the 
uniting. of his ſubjets by other ties, which ſeemed to him 
neither leſs firm nor leſs reaſonable. . * 
He decreed, that the children ſhould be all brought up anti 
educated together by troops and bands; in order that they 
might learn early the ſame principles and maxims. Their life 
was hard and fober. They were accuſtomed to be ſatisfied with 
little, to ſuffer heat and cold, to walk over ſteep and ru 


places, to ſkirmiſh with each other in ſmall parties, to ſuffer 


courageouſly the blows they received, and to exerciſe themſelves 
in-a kind of dance, in which they carried arms in their hands, 


and which was afterwards called the Pyrrhick ; in order, fays 


Strabo, that even to their diverſions, every thing might 
breathe, and form them for, war. They were alſo made to 


A. M. 2730, Ant. J. C. %% 0) Stab. l. x. p. 44% 
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perſons to themſelves as their models, ſor 
manners, and the regulation of their condutdt. 


£ vn 


| ; „ . * ; 12 
(s) They were not taught either to ride, or to wear heavy 

armour; but in return, they were made to excel in drawing 

the bow, which was their moſt uſual exerciſe. Crete is not a 


flat even country, nor fit for breeding of horſes, as is that of 


the Theſſalians, who paſſed for the beſt cavalry in Greece; 
but a rough, broken country, full of ſhelves and high lands, 
where heavy-armed troops could not exerciſe themſelves in the 


| horſe-race. But as to archery and light-armed ſoldiers, fit to 


execute the devices and ftratagems of war, the Cretans pre- 

tended to hold the foremoſt ran. + 
Minos thought proper to eſtabliſh in Crete a community of 

tables and meals. Beſides ſeveral other great advantages which 


he found in this inſtitution, as the introducing a kind of 
equality in his dominions, the rich and poor having the 


fame diet, the accuſtoming his ſubjects to a frugal and ſober 
life, the cementing friendſhip: and unity between them by the 
uſual gaiety and familiarity of the table, he had alfo in view 
the cuſtom of war, in which the ſoldiers are obliged to eat to- 
gether. (z) It was the publick that ſupplied the expences of 
theſe tables. Out of the revenues of the ſtate, a part was ap- 
plied to the uſes of religion, and the ſalaries of the magiſtrates, 
and the reft allotted for the publick meals. So that the women, 
children, and men of all ages, were fed at the coſt, and in the 
name of the republick. In this Ariſtotle gives the preference 
to the meals of Crete before thoſe of Sparta, wherein private 
perſons were obliged to furniſh their proportion, and without 


it were not admitted into the aſſemblies ; which was to exclude 


e N | 
- wy Aker eating, the old men diſcourfed upon the affairs of 
the ſtate. The converſation turned generally upon the hiſtory 
of the country, upon the actions and virtues of the great men 
of it, who had diſtinguiſhed. themſelves either by their yalour in 
war, or their wiſdom 1n peace ; and the youth, who were preſent 
at theſe entertainments, were exhorted to 2 thoſe great 
e forming ef their 


(x) Minos, as welt as Lycurgus, is reprbached with havin 
no other view in his laws than war; which is a very great fault 
in a legiſlator. It is true, this appears to have been his prin- 
cipal attention, becauſe he was convinced that the repoſe, li- 
berty, and riches of his ſubjects were under the protection, and 
In a manner under the guard of arms and military knowledge; 
the conquered being deprived of all thoſe advantages by the 
fo) Plat. de leg. I. i. p. 623. (e) Aufl. de rep. I. B. c. re. 

) Athen, Liv. f. 643, * (0%) Plat, de leg. l. i. p. 626, 
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maxims, cuſtoms, and laws of the ſtate, and not to ſuffer them to 
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victor. But he ordained, that war ſhould be only made. for 
the ſake of peace; and his laws are far from being confined to 
that ſole objet; _ 3 33 
Amongſt the Cretans, the cultivation of the mind was not 
entirely neglected, and care was taken to give. toe youth ſome 
tincture of learning. The works of (y) Homer, of much later 

date than the laws of Minos, were not unknown amongſt them, 

though they ſet ſmall, value upon, and made little uſe of, fo- _ 
reign. poets. . (z) They were very curious in ſuch Knowledge 
as is proper to form the manners; and what is no ſmall praiſe, 
they piqued themſelves upon thinking much and ſpeaking 
little. (a) The poet Epimenides, who made a vogage to 
Athens in the time of Solon, and was in great eſtimation there, 

2 of Crete, and by ſome placed in the number of the ſeven 

ages. | oy 1 | * e th, $1045 

5 Ds of Minos's inflitations, which Plato (3) admires the 
moſt, was to inſpire early into the youth an high reſpe& for the 


diſpute or call in queſtion the wiſdom of their inſtitution z- 
but to conſider them not as preſcribed and impoſed by men, 
but as emanations of the Divinity himſelf. Accordingly he 
had induſtriouſly;apprized the people, that Jupiter himſelf had 
dictated them ts him. He had the ſame attention in regard to 
the magiſtrates and aged perſons, whom he recommended to 
honour in a peculiar manner; and in order that nothing might. 
prevent the reſpe& due to them, he ordained, that if any de- 
teas were: obſerved in them, they ſhould never be mentioned 
in the preſence of the youth: A wiſe precaution, and which 
would be very becoming. in the ordinary practice of life! _ 
The government of Crete was at firſt monarchical, of which 
Minos has left a perfect model to all ages. According to him, 
3s a great and moſt excellent man obſerves, the Ring can do 
every thing over the people, but the laws every thing over him. 
He has an abſolute power to de good, and his hands are tied 
up;from doing evil. The laws intruſt the people in his hands 
as the moſt ſacred of depoſits, upon condition that he ſhall 
be their common father. The ſame laws require, that a ſingle 
man by his wiſdom and moderation ſhall eonſtitute the felicity 
of an infinite number of ſubjects; and not that-the 1 


* 


their miſery, and abject ſlavery, ſhall be ſubſtituted to grat 


the pride and-Tow-paſſions of a ſingle man: According, to him, 
the king os ahead * efender of his cguntry at He 
. 12 F , a n 3 wy . 
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head of armies, and at home the judge of his people, to render 
them good, wiſe and happy. It is not for himſelf that the gods 
have made him king, and he is only ſo for the ſervice of his 
prove. He owes them his whole time, care, and affection; and 
is worthy of the throne, only as he forgets, and devotes himſelf 

to the publick good. (e) Such is the idea Mises had of the 
Tovereignty, of which he was a living image in his own per- 
Ton, and which Heſiod has perfectly expreſſed in two words, 
by calling that prince, e moe! royat of mortal hings, Bagi- 
AeurTaror N SaocaAna?; that is to ſay, that he poſſeſſed 
5 a ſupreme degree all royal virtues, and was a king in all 
A Ronin 36 h 
* (4) It appears, that the authority of king was of no long 
duration, and that it gave place to a republican government as 
Minos had intended. The ſenate, compoſed of thirty ſenators, 
formed the publick council. In that aſſemhly the publick af- 
fairs were examined, and reſolutions taken; but they were of 
no force, till the people had given them their approbation, 
and confirmed them by their ſuſfrages. The magiſtrates, to 
the number of ten, eſtabliſhed 
the ſtate, and therefore called“ Cſni, held the two other bo- 
ies of the ſtate in reſpect, and were the balance between them. 
time of war the ſatne perſons commanded the army. They 
were choſen by lot, but only out of certain families. Their 
office was for life, and they were not accountable to any for 
their adminiſtration. Out of this company the ſenators were 
A 8 DE 
Ihe Oretans made the ſlaves and mereenaries cultivate their 
lands, who were obliged to pay them a certain annual ſum. 
They were called Periæci, apparently from their being people 
in the neighbourhood, whom Minos had ſubjeted. As they 
inhabited an iſland, and conſequently a country ſeparate from 
all others, the 'Cretans had not ſo much to fear from theſe 
vaſſals, as the Lacedæmonians from the Helots, who often 
Joined the neighbouring people againſt them. (e) A cuſtom 
anciently eftabliſhed in Crete, from whence' it was adopted by 
the Romans, gives us reaſon to believe, that the vaſſals, who 


manured the lanꝗs, were treated with great goodneſs and favour. 


In the feaſts of Mercury, the maſters waited on their flaves at 


* table, and did them the ſame offices as they received from them 
{ the reſt of the year; precious remains and traces of the pri- 


mitive world, in which all men were equal, that ſeemed to in- 
form the maſlers, that their ſervants were of the — 
Ui | Tit as 3 


ILV. pe 6. mne gde. 


for maintaining good order in 
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with themſelves, and that to treat them with cruelty or pride, 
was to renounce humanity. _ #2 x 


As a prince cannot do every thing alone, and is obliged 


to aſſociate co-operators with himſelf, tor whoſe conduct he is 


_ - accountable, Minos charged his brother Rhadamanthus with a 


mare in the adminiſtration of juſtice in the capital city; which 
is the moſt eſſential and indiſpenſible function of ſovereignty. 

e knew his probity, diſintereſtedneſs, ability and conſtancy, 
and had taken pains to form him for ſo important an office. 
Another miniſter had the care of the reſt of the cities, who 
made a circuit three times a year, to examine whether the 
laws eſtabliſhed by the prince were duly obſerved, and the in- 
| 5 1 and officers religiouſly acquitted themſelves 
of their duty. * r 
Crete, . ſo wiſe a government, changed its aſpe& en- 
tirely, and ſeemed to have become the abode of virtue, probity, 
and juſtice ; as we may judge, from what fable tells us of the 
honour Jupiter did theſe three brothers, in making them the 

1 the other world; for body knows, that fable 
is fou 


nded upon real hiſtory, though diſguiſed under agreeable 
emblems and allegories, adapted to recommend truth by the 


ornaments of fancy. ny Fd CY 
(8) It was, according to fabulous tradition, a law eſta- 

bliſhed from all times, that men in departing out of this life 
ſhould. be judged, in order to their receiving the reward or 
puniſhment due to their good | 
Saturn, and in the firſt years of that of Jupiter, this judgment 
was pronounced at the inſtant preceding death, which left 
room for very flagrant injuſtices. Princes, who had been cruel 
and tyrannical, appearing before their judges in all the pomp. 
and ſplendor of their power, and producing witneſſes to 4449 5 | 
in their favour ; becauſe, as they were ftill alive, they dreaded 
their anger; the judges, dazzled with this vain ſhew, and de- 
ceived by ſuch falſe evidence, declared theſe princes innocent, 


and diſmiſſed them with permiſſion to enter into the happy: 
0 


abodes of the juſt. The ſame may be ſaid in regard to 
rich; but for the poor and helpleſs, calumny and malice pur- 
ſued them even to this laſt tribunal, and. found means to have 


7 7 1 : a 


them doomed for ever as criminals. 8 K 


7 


monſtrances made to Jupiter upon this account, he changed 
the form of theſe trials. 'The time for them was fixed to be the 
very moment after death. Rhadamanthus and Zacus, both 


% Plat, in Min, p. za 
ch. p. 377. 


— 


or evil actions. In the reign of 


Fable adds, that, upon reiterated complaints and warm re- 


| ſons 
(e) Plat, in Gorg, p. 5323526. In 
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(i) And they were conſi 


from the - ſcriptures, which ſay of 


r 1 14,.5 AR 
ſotis of Jove, were appointed judges ; the firſt for the Aſiaticks, 
the other for the Europeans; and Minos over them to decide 
ſupremely in caſes of doubt and obſcurity. Their tribunal ig 
fituated in a place called The Field of Truth, becauſe neither 


_ © falſhood nor calumny can approach it. The greateſt" prince 
muſt appear there, as ſoon as he has reſigned his laſt breath, 


deprived'of all his grandeur, reduced to his naked {elf without 
defence or protection, ſilent and trembling for his own doom, 
after having made the whole world tremble for theirs. If he 
be found gnikty of crimes, which are of a nature to be expiated, 
he is confined in Tartarus for a certain time only, and with 
aſſurance of being releaſed, as ſoon as he ſhall be ſufficiently - 
purified. But if his crimes are unpardonahle, ſuch as injuſtice . 
jury, and the oppreſſion of his people, he is caſt into the 
me” Tartarus, there to ſuffer-eternal miſeries. The juſt, on 
the contrary, of- whatſoever condition they are, are conducted 
into the bleſt abodes of peace and joy, to partake of a fehcity- 
which ſhall have no end. n ̃ m 
Who does not ſee that the poets, under the cover of theſe· 
fictions, ingenious indeed, but little to the honour of the gods, 
intended to give us the model of an accompliſhed prince, whoſe 
firſt care is to render juſtice to his people; and to image the 
extraordinary happineſs Crete enjoyed under the wiſe govern- 
ment of Minos? This happineſs did not expire with him. 
(A *Fhe laws he eſtabliſhed, ſubſiſted in all their vigour even in 
Platoꝰs - time; that 1s to 3 than nine hundred years after. 
ered as the effect of his long“ con- 


verfations for many years with Jupiter, who had condeſcended 
to become his teacher, to enter into f familiarity with him 
as with a friend, and to form him in the great art of reigning 
with a ſecret complacency, as à favourite diſciple, and a-ten- 
derly-beloved fon, It is in this manner Plato explains theſe 
words of Homer: (4) 413: peyany 6 deichs ; the moſt ex- 
alte&praife, according to him, that can be giyen' to a mortal, 
and which that poetꝰaſcribes only to Mines. 

Notwithſtanding fo ſhining and ſolid a merit, the theatres of 
Athens reſounded with nothing ſo much as itnprecations againſt 


the memory of Minos; and Socrates, in the dialogue of Plato 


I have already often cited, obſerves upon; and gives the reaſon 


for them > Bur firſt heimakes a refleRion well worthy of being 


. 1 


65% Plat. in Min. p. 32 1. () Idem, p. 329: (Y) Odytf. T. ver. 179. 
Et Jovis arcanis Minos admiſſus. Moſes: And the Lord ſpake unto 
Horat. 333 I Moſes face to face, as a man ſpeaketh 
t This poerteaf fiSion i: perhaps taker-f unto his friend. Excd, xxxiii. 11. 
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weighed. . When either the praiſe or diſpraiſe of greut men 


« js in queſtion, it is mee, oper,” ſays he; ' to treat 
6 them with circumſpection wiſdom ; Becauſe upon that 


« depends the idea men form to themſelves of virtue and vice, 


« and the diſtinction they ought to make between the good and 
« the bad. For, adds he, God conceives a juſt indignation,: 
+ when a perfon is blamed who reſembles himſelf; and on the 
„% contrary another praiſed, who is the reverſe of Him. We 
% muſt not believe that nothing is facred but braſs and mar- 
« ble; (he ſpeaks of the ſtatues that were worſhipped:) The 
« juſt man is the moſt ſacred, and the wicked the moſt de- 
te teſtable, of all beings in the world.“ ERASE view bas 
After this reflection, Socrates obſerves, that the ſource and 
cauſe of the Athenians hatred of Minos was the unjuſt and 


cruel tribute he impoſed upon them, in obliging them to ſend 


him, every nine years, ſeven young men and as many maids, 
to be devoured by the Minotaur ; and he could not avoid re- 
proaching that prince, with having drawn upon himſelf the 
abhorrence of a city like Athens abounding with learned men, 
and of having ne Tur the tongues of the poets againſt him, 
a dangerous and formidable race of men, from the poiſoned 
ſhafts they never fail to let fly againſt their enemies. 
It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato imputes to 
Minos the impoſition of that cruel tribute. Apollodvrus,. 
Strabo, and Plutarch, ſeem to be of the ſame opinion. Mon- 
ſieur the Abbé Banier alledges and proves, that they are 
miſtaken; and confound the firſt Minos, of whom we ſpeak, 
with a ſecond his grandſon, who'reigned after him in Crete, 
and,, to avenge the. death of his fon Androgeus killed in Attica, 


declared war againſt the Athenians, and impoſed that tribute, 


to- which Theſeus put an end by killing the Minotaur. It 
would indeed be JiKcult to reconcile ſo inhuman and barbarous 
a eonduct with what all antiquity relates of the goodneſs, lenity, 
and equity of Minos, and with the magnificent praifes it beſtows: 
upon: the polity and inſtitutions of Crete. 5 
I is true the Cretans 1 very much from their an- 
cient reputation, which at length they abſolutely loſt by an en. 
tire change of their manners, becoming avaricious, and ſelf- 
intereſted to a degree of thinking that no gain was baſe, ene 
mies of labour and regularity of life, profeſſed Hars and Rnaves; 
ſo that to Cretiſe became a proverb amongſt the Greeks, im- 
plying to lie and to deceive. Every body knows that 5 St. 
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Paul cites againſt them as: truth the teſtimony of one of their 
ancient poets, (it is believed of Epimenides) who paints them 
in colours much to their diſhonour ; but this change of manners, 
in whatever time it might arrive, does not at all affect the pro- 
- bity of the ancient Cretans, nor the glory of Minos their king. 
- (1) The moſt certain proof of that legiſlator's wiſdom, as 
Plato obſerves, is the ſolid and laſting happineſs, which was 
the effect of the ſole imitation of his laws by Sparta. Lycurgus 


had regulated the government of that city upon the plan and 
idea of that of Crete, and it ſubſiſted in an uniform manner for 


many ages, without experiencing the viciſſitudes and revolutions 
 focommon in all the other ſtates of Greece. | | 


e 
O the government of Athens. 


HE government of Athens was neither ſo permanent nor 
1 fo uniform as that of Sparta, but ſuffered various altera- 
tions, according to the diverſity of times and conjunctures. 
Athens, after having long been governed by kings, and after- 
wards by archons, aſſumed entire liberty, which gave place 
wever for ſome years to the tyrannick power of the Piſiſtra- 
tides, but was ſoon after . re-eſtabliſhed, and ſubſiſted with 
4 209 till the defeat in Sicily, and the taking of the city by 
e Lacedzmonians. 'Theſe ſubjected them to the Thirty Ty- 
rants, whoſe authority was not of dong duration, and gave 
Place again to liberty, which continued amidſt various events 
during a long ſeries of years, till the Roman power had ſubdued 


[i 42 Greece and reduced it into a rovince. 


I ſhall conſider in this place only the popular government, 
and ſhall examine in particular five or ſix heads: The founda- 
tion of government according to Solon's eſtabliſhment, the 
2 parts of which the republick conſiſted, the council or 
enate of the five hundred, the aſſemblies of the people, the 
different tribunals for the adminiſtration of juſtice, the revenues 
or finances of the republick. I ſhall be-obliged to be more 
extenſive upon what regards the government of Athens, than 
I have been upon that of Sparta, becauſe the latter is almoſt 
ſufficiently known, from what has been {aid of it in the life of 
Lycurgus (). | | 
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the three orders. For if the nobles were conſi 
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Se er. I. Foundation of the government of Athens according 16 


e 


(=) C OLON was not the firſt who eſtabliſhed the popular | 
government at Athens. Theſeus long before him had 
traced out the plan, and began the execution of it, After 
kaving united the twelve towns into one city, he divided the 
inhabitants into three bodies; that of the nobility, to whom 
the ſuperintendence in religious affairs and all offices were con- 
fided ; the labourers or huſbandmen; and the artiſans. He 
had propoſed the eſtabliſhment of a kind of equality between 

| | jerable by their 
honours and dignities, the huſbandmen had the advantage of 
their utility to the publick, and the neceſſity there was for 
their labours ; and the artiſans had the ſuperiority to both the 
other bodies in their number. Athens, to ſpeak properly, did 


not become a pular ftate till the eſtabliſhment of the nine 


Archons, whole authority continued only for one year, whereas 
before it was for ten ; and it was not till many years after, that 
Solon, by the wiſdom of has laws, inſtituted and confirmed this 


form of government. Ps | 
() Solon's great principle was to eſtabliſh as much as poſſi- 
ble a kind of equality amongſt his citizens, which he regarded 
with reaſon as the foundation and eſſential point of liberty. 
He reſolved thetefore to leave the publick employments in the 
hands of the rich, as they had been till then, but to give the 
oor alſo ſome ſhare in the government, from which they were 
excluded. For this reaſon he made an eftimation of what each 


individual was worth. r who were found to have an an- 


nual revenue of five hundred meaſures, as well in grain as 
liquid things, were placed in the firſt claſs, and called the. 
Pentacofiomedimni, that is thoſe who had a revenue of five hun- 
dred meaſures. The fecond claſs was compoſed of ſuch as had 
three hundred, and could maintain a horſe for war; theſe were 
called hor/emen or knights, Thoſe who had only two hundred, 
were in the third claſs, and were called“ Zugitæ. Out of 


"theſe three only claſſes the magiſtrates and commanders were 


choſen. All the other citizens, who were below theſe threg 
claſſes, and had leſs revenues, were comprized under the name 
of Theti, hirel i gs or workmen labouring with their hands. 

| e on OO 


5 (=) Plut. in Theſ. p. 10, 11. (e) Plut. in Solon. p. 87. 


* It is believed they were ſo called-| theſe who, rawed in the middle were 
from their being ranked between the | termed Zugitz ; their place wvas between 
«nights and the Ibeti; as in the gallies«| the Thalamite and Thravites 


11 * 


= 7 * IS TOHNY or 
lon did not permit them to hold any office, and granted then 


 baly the right of giving their ſaffrages in the aſſemblies and 


trials of the people, which at firſt ſeemed a very ſlight privi- 
lege, but at length was found to be a very great advantage, as 
Will appear in the ſequel. I do not know whether Solon, fore- 
ſaw it, but he uſed to fay, (p) that the people were never more 
obedient and ſubmifhy ive, than when they poſſeſſed neither too 
much nor too little liberty: Which comes very near Galba's 
expreſſion, (g) when to incline Piſo to treat the Roman people 
with Sede and lenity, he deſires him to remember, that 
he was going to command men who were incapable of bearing 
either entire liberty, or abſolute ſubjection. 

(7) The people of Athens, being become more haughty 
after their victories over the Perſians, pretended to Rave a right. 
to ſhare in all the publick offices and the magiftracy ; and 
Ariſtides, to prevent the diſorders which too tenacious oppo- 
ſition might have occaſioned, thought proper to give way to 
them in this point. (5) It appears however from a paſſage in- 
Xenophon, that the people contented themſelves with the 

ces from whence ſome profit aroſe, and left thoſe, which 
related more particularly to the * of the Roa, in the 
bands of the rich. 

1 (e) The citizens of the three firſt claſſes paid every year a 

I! certain ſum of money, to be laid up in the publick treaſury; 

* the firſt a 1 talent, the 8 half” a talent, and the Zugita 
ten || mĩinæ. 

As the proportion of revenue determined the cr of the 


clafſes, as their revenues augmented, the people were allowed 


to riſe to a ſuperior claſs. 

If () Plutarch may be belterech lon formed two „. 
which were a kind of double limitation to fit and temper. the 
aſſemblies of the people. The firſt was the Areopagus>:* But 
it was much 15 ancient than his inſtitutions, 2 he only 
reformed it, and gave it new luſtre by augmenting its power. 

15 'The ſecond was — council of the Four hundred, that is, an 
Hundred of each tribe; for Cecrops, the firſt kin of the Athe- 

4. nians, had divided the people into four tribes. Cliſthenes long 

ger him changed: that order, and eftabliſhed ten. It was in 

this council Le the Four bundred, all main were ehe 
before 


34 * 1 þ CATS 3 5 «> * 


[ 14 i 5 0 * plut. ! in Solon. p. 110. (9) Tacit. Hiſt. I. x. c. 16. (7) Plut. in 
= Ariſtid. p. 332. 809. Xengph. de rep. Athen, p. 691. . (7): Nollux. I. viii. 
1 & 10. (4 In Solon. % . 

* Imperaturus es hominibus, qui |. t One thouſand Frenck Crate 


nec totam ſervitutem pati poſſunt, nec Five hundred liurer. 
totam'libertatem.- ” 8 
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three parties or factions, which till the time of Piſiſtratus were 
three parties was formed out of thoſe who inhabited the high 


thoſe who lived in the plains, and they were for oligarehy; 
and the third out of the people upon the coaſt, and theſe held 


taken by Demetrius Phalereus in the cxvith Olympiad, their 


father and mother both free, and Athenians. (y We have 
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before they were propoſed to the aſſembly of the people, as we 
ſhall ſoon explain. **CCCCCCC COTE ITY 


I do not mention here another diviſion of the people into 
a continual ſource of troubles and ſeditions. One of theſe 


lands, and favoured popular government; the other out of 


the mean. between boek. 

It is neceſſary, for the better underſtanding what we have 
now ſaid, to enter into a more particular account of the Athe- 
nian people, = ee CIT SIE 
Atera. eee , 
(*) — \H E RE were three ſorts of inhabitants of Athens: 

1 Citizens, ſtrangers, and ſervants.” In the account 
number amounted to twenty-one thouſand citizens, ten thous» 
ſand ſtrangers, and * forty thouſand ſervants, The number of 
citizens was almeſt the ſame in the time of Cecrops, and lefs 
under Pericles. * l | ; e, : „ 


A citizen could only be ſuch by birth or adoption. . To be 
a natural denizen of Athens, it was neceſſary to be born of a 


ſeen that Pericles reſtored this law to all its force, which had 
not been exactly obſerved, and which he himſelf ſome ſmall 
time after infringed. The people could confer the freedom of 
the city upon ſtrangers; and thoſe, whom they had ſo adopted, 
enjoyed almoſt' the ſame rights and privileges as the natural 
citizens. The quali:y of citizen of Athens was ſometimes 
granted in honour and gratitude to thoſe, who had rendered 

reat ſervices to the ſtate; as to Hippocrates; and even kings 

ave ſometimes canvaſſed that title for themſelves and their 
children, Evaiftra,” king of Cyprus, thought it much to N 
honour. — 241 | . . ; 4 FF es FG "> & $4 ; 15 1 5 vg 
When the you . attained the age of twenty, they were 
inrolled upon the. liſt of citizens, after having taken 7 
+ N TL TIENTS ITSLEE TIL I LL DIL a ; X 
Mo M. 3690. Ant. J. C. 314. Athen. I. vi. p. 22. ( Bock v. 

„ VIII. * | 1 N 

* The text ſays, lupibes rte up, four hundred thouſand, -wvhich is A 
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and it was only in virtue of that publick and ſolemn act, that 
they became members of the ſtate. The form of this oath is 
exceedingly remarkable, whick Stobæus and (æ) Pollux have 
preſerved in the following words: I will never diſhonour 


. * the profeſſion of arms, nor ſave my life by a ſhameful flight. 


sc T will fight to my laſt breath for the religion and civil in- 
* tereſts of the: ſtate in concert with the other citizens, and 
alone if occaſion be. I will not bring my country into 2 
* worſe condition than I found it, but will uſe my utmoſt 


* endeavours to make it more happy and flouriſhing. I will 


© always ſubmit myſelf to the laws and magiſtrates, and to all 


. that ſhall be ordained by the common conſent of the people. 
If any one ſhall violate, or make void the laws, I will not 
«- diſguiſe or conceal ſuch an attempt, but will oppoſe it either 


alone or. in conjunction with my fellow-eitizens, and I will 
4 conſtantly adkere to the religion of my forefathers. To all. 
% which 1 call to witneſs Agraulis, Enyalus, Mars, and j u- 


- *- piter.” I leave the reader to his own refletions upon this 
auguſt ceremony, well adapted to inſpire the love of their 


country into the hearts of the young eitizens. 
The whole peo 


parts, which were called A, Page. | 

titles the citizens were deſcribed in the publick acts. Melitus, 

& tribu Cecropide, à pago Putthenſl, 1 
erde 3. Of the franken. 

Nen coli e e See e being of t erde qountry; 


came to ſettle at Athens, or in Attica, whether for the ſake of 


commerce, or. the exerciſing any trade. They were termed: 
B47 011001, inguilini. They had. no ſhare in the government, 
Hor votes in the aſſembly of the people, and could not be ad- 
mitted into any office. They put. themſelves under the pro- 
tection of ſome gitizen,, as we find ſtom a paſſage of Terence, 
and upon that account were obliged to render him certain duties 
and ſervices, as the clients did: at: Rome tp their patrons. They 
were. held to obſerve all the laws of the republick, and to con- 
— entirely to all its cuſtoms. They paid a yearly tribute to 


che ſtate of twelve hdrachmas and in default of payment were 


made flaves,. and expoſed to ſale. (a); Xenocrates, the cele- 


— 


brated, but poor, philoſopher,. was very near experiencing this 


(2) Pollux, l. viii, e. 9. c (a) Plut. in Flamin. p. 375. 
Thais patri ſe commendavit in] Eznuch, Act 8. ſcen. ult. 
elientelam & fidem ; Nobis dedit ſeſe. Þ Six hovres, A 


| eople at firſt had been divided into four tribes, 
and afterwards into ten. Each tribe was ſubdivided into ſeveral. 
It was by theſe two- 


misfor- 
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misfortune; and was carried to priſon ; but Lycu 


| ,yeutgus, the 
_ orator, having paid the tax, :#eleaſed him from the farmers of 
the publick revenues; a kind of men who in all times have 


been very little ſenſible to merit, with the exception of an 


exceeding few of their number. That philoſopher, meeting 


ſome time after the ſons of his deliverer, told them, I pay your 
father the favour he has dane me with gſury, for all the world 
praiſes him upon. my account. N . 


There were twolkeinds of them. The one, who. were free, 
and not able to get their bread by their work, were obliged by 


— 
— 


the bad ſtate of their affairs to go into ſervice, and their con- 


dition was eaſy, and not laborions. The ſervice ef che other 
was foreed — 5 unavoidahle; theſe were ſlaves, who had either 
been taken priſopers in war, or bought of fuch: as trafficked 
publickly in them. Part af their maſters eſtate conſiſted in 
them, who diſpoſed abſolutely of them, but generally treated 
them with great humanity. ) Demoſthenes obſerves, in one 
of his harangues, that the condition of ſervants was infigitely 
more gentle at Athens than any where elſe. There was in that 
city an aſylum and place af refuge for flaves, where the bones 
of Theſeus had been interred, and that aſylum ſubſiſted in 
Plutarch's time. How glorious was it for Theſeus, that his 


tomb ſhould do that twelve hundred years after his death, which 


he had done himſelf during his life, and continue the protector 
of the oppreſſed as he had JJ Pn 

(4) When the flaves were treated with too much rigour and 
inhumanity, they had their action againſt their maſters, who 
were obliged to ſell them to others, if the fact were ſufficiently 
proved. (4) They could ranſom themſelves even againſt their 
maſters conſent, when they laid up money enough for that 


e For out of what they got by their labour, after 
aving paid a certain proportion to their maſters, th:y kept the 


remainder for themſelves, and made a ſtock of it at their own 
diſpoſal. Private perſons, when they were ſatisfied with their 
ſervices, often gave theſe flaves their ; and the ſame 
grace a 3 always granted them by the publick, when the ne- 
ceſſity of 
the war amongſt the citizens. $2 law oC art 
The humane and equitable uſage, with which the Athenians 
treated their ſervants and flaves, was an effe& of the good 
temper natural to that people, and very remote from the —_— 
OR | | an 


#).Philip. 3. (“] Plut, de ſuperſiit, p. 166. (4) Phaut, is Cain, 


* 


the times obliged the ſtate to arm and liſt them for 
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and cruel ſeverity of the Lacedæmonians in regard to their * 
Helots, Which often brought their republick to the very brink ” 
of deftrution. (e) Plutarch, with great reaſon, condemns ' 
this rigour. He thinks it proper to hablivand one's ſelf always PF 
to mercy, even with regard to beaſts; were it only, lays he, to 4 
owe by that means to treat men well, and for the ſake of * 
habituating humanity and benevolence. He relates upon this * 


occaſion a very ſingular fact, and very proper to explain the 
character of the Athenians, After having finiſhed the temple 
called Hecatonpedon, they ſet all the beaſts of burden at liberty, 
that had been employed in the work, and aſſigned them fat 
paſturages as conſecrated animals. And it was faid, that one 
of theſe beaſts having come to offer itſelf at the work, and put 
itfelf at the head of thoſe that drew the carriages to the citadel, 
walking foremoſt as if to exhort and encourage them, the 
Athenians ordained by a decree, that the creature ſhould be 


maintained at the publick expence till its death. 
SECT» VI. Of the council or ſenate of Fous Hundred, 5 


N conſequence of Solon's inſtitutions, the people of Athens 

1 had a er ſnare and authority in the eee Appeals 
might be brought to their tribunal in all cauſes; they had a 
right to cancel the old laws, and eſtabliſh new ones; in a word, 
all important affairs, whether relating to war or peace, were 
decided in their aſſemblies. In order to their determinations 
being made with more wiſdom and maturity, Solon had inſti- 
tuted a council, compoled ef four hundred ſenators, an hun- 
dred out of each tribe, which were then four in number; they 
repared and digeſted the affairs which were to be laid before 
he people, as we ſhall ſoon explain more at large. Cliſthenes, 
about an hundred years after Solon, having inc eaſed the num- 
ber of tribes to ten, augmented alfo that of the ſenators to five 
hundred; each tribe ſupplying fifty. This was called the 
council, or ſenate, of the Five Hundred. They received their 
ſtipend out of the publick treaſury : 
They were choſen by lot, in which they made uſe of black 
and white beans, which were mingled and ſhaken in an urn, 
and each tribe gave in the names of thoſe who aſpired to that 
truſt, and had the revenue aſſigned by the laws to qualify them 
for it. None could be admitted under the age of thirty. After 
an enquiry made into the manners and conduct of the candidate, 
he was made to take an oath, whereby he engaged to give 15 


% 
%+ 


* 
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8 . le) Plut, in Catone, p. 338, 339. ä 
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all times the beſt counſel he could to che people of Athens, and 


never to depart in the leaſt from the tenor of the laws. 


1 


poĩnted for feſtivals, Each tribe in its turn furniſhed. thoſe 


This ſenate aſſembled every day, except upon the days ap- | 


who were to preſide in it, called“ Prytanes, and this rank was 


decided by lot. This preſidency continued thirty-five days, 
which being reckoned ten times, amounts to the number of 

8, e. four, of the lunar year followed at Athens. This 
time of the preſidency, or prytaniſm, was divided into five 
weeks With regard to the five” tens of the Prytanes, who were 
to preſide in them, and every week ſeven of theſe ten Prytanes 
drawn by lot preſided, each their, day, and were denominated 
IIe so:, that is to ſay, Prefidents, He, t who was ſo for 
the day, preſided in the aſſembly of the ſenators and in that of 
the people. He was char F with the public ſeal, as alſo 
with the keys of the citadel and treaſury. _,. .. . 7 
The ſenators, before they aſſembled, offered a ſacrifice to 
Jupiter and Minerva, under the additional appellation of god. 
d:/s of good counſel Il, to demand the prudence and underſtand- 


d 7s, except 


= 


ing neceſſary in wiſe deliberations. The preſident propoſed 


the buſineſs, which was to be conſidered in the aſſembly. Every 
one gave his opinion in his turn, and always ſtanding. After 
a queſtion had been ſettled, it was drawn up in writing, and 
read with @ loud voice. Each ſenator then gave his vote by 
ſcrutiny, in putting a bean into the urn. If the number of 
the White beans carried it, the queſtion 8 otherwiſe it was 
rejected. This ſort of decree was called Pi pia u. or TTeoCs- 
A2, As much as to ſay preparatory reſolution. It was after- 
wards laid before the aſſembly of the people, where, if it was 


received and approved, it had the force of a law; if not, its 


authority ſubſiſted only one year. This ſhews with what wiſ⸗ 


dom Solon eſtabliſhed this council, to inform and direct the 


people; to fix their inconſtancy, to prevent their temerity, and 
to aſſiſt their deliberations with a prudence and maturity not to 
be expected in a confuſed and tumultuous aſſembly, compoſed 
of a great number of citizens, moſt of them without education, 
capacity, or much zeal for the publick good. The reciprocal 
dependency, and natural intercourſe of the two bodies of the 
ſtate, which were obliged to lend each other their authority, 
and remained equally without force when without union and 
a good underſtanding, were beſides. a method judiciouſſy con- 
trived for ſupporting a wiſe ballance between the two hodies ; 
the people not being able to inſtitute any thing without its 
being firſt propoſed and approved by the ſenate, nor the ſenate 


# [purine © 7 He 04s called Envir, || Bia, foam, 
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72 THE SOT 09: 
to'paſs any decree into a law, Hill it had been ratified” by the 
®'We may Judge of the importance of this countil by the 
matters which were treated in it; the ſame, without any ex- 

Ception, as were laid before the people; wars, taxes, maritime 
affairs, treaties of peace, alliances, in a word, whatever related 
to government; without mentioning the account which they 

Hbliged the magiſtrates to give on quitting their offices, and 
their frequent deciſions and judgments upon che moſt ſerious 


HIS council took its name from the place where it af- 
ſembled, called The guarter, or Hill of Mars, becauſe, 
according to ſome, Mars had been cited thither in judgment 
for a murder committed by him. It was believed to be as 
ancient as the natioa. Cicero and Plutarch attribute the in- 
ſtitution of it to Solon; but he only re-eſtabliſhed it, by giving 
it more luſtre and authority than it had had till then, and for 
that reaſon was looked upon as its founder. The number of 
the ſenators of the Arcopagus was not fixed ; at certain times 
they amounted to two or three hundred. Solon thought proper, 
that only thoſe who had borne the office of archon ſhould be 
honoured with that dignity. © C 
This ſenate had the care of ſeeing the laws duly obſerved, 
of inſpecting the manners of the people, and eſpecially. of 
judging in criminal caſes. They held their fittings in an open 
place, and during the night. The former very probably to 
avoid being under the ſame roof with the criminals, and not 
to defile themſelves by ſuch a commerce with them; the latter, 
— they might not be ſoftened by the ſight of the guilty, and 
might judge according to juſtice and the laws. It was for the 
ſame reaſon, the orators were not permitted to uſe their exor- 
dium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the paſſions, and 
were obliged to confine themſelves ſolely to the ſubjeR matter 
of their cauſe. The ſeverity of their jydgments was exceed 
ingly dreaded, particularly in regard 0 murder, and they were 
| highly attentive to inſpire their citizens with horror for that 
Us: crime. They f condemned a child to be put to death for 
|| | [_ making it his paſtime to put out the eyes of quails ; 1 


Aug 8. . quam id ſignum eſſe pernicioſiflimz 
t Nec mihi videntur Areopagitæ, mentis, multiſque malo futuræ - 
m damnaverunt puerum oculos co- | adolevifſet, Quintil. l, v. e. 9. 


* 


turnicum efucntein,! aliud judieaſſe, 


ww 
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the ſanguinary inclination, as the mark of a very wicked diſ- 
poſition, which might one day prove fatal to many, if he were 
ſuffered to grow up with impunity. oo „ Ph} te ee 

The affairs of religion, as blaſphemies againſt the gods, 


contempt of ſacred myſteries, - different ſpecies of | impiety,' 


and the introduction of new ceremonies and new divinities, 
were alſo brought before this tribunal. («) We read in Juſtin 
Martyr, that Plato, who. in his travels in Egypt had acquired 
great lights concerning the unity of God, when he returned 
to Athens, took great care to diſſemble and conceal his ſenti- 

ments, for fear of being obliged to appear and give an account 
of them before the Areopaguz ; and we know that St. Paul 
was traduced before them, as teaching a new doctrine (x), and 
endeavouring to introduce new gods. . 33 
Theſe * were in great reputation for their probity, 
equity, and prudence, and generally reſpected. Cicero, in 
writing to his friend Atticus, upon the — conſtancy, 
and wiſe ſeverity. of the Roman ſenate, thinks he makes a 
great encomium upon it, in comparing it with the Areopagus. 
(3) Senatus, "Apr @ 5, nil conflantius, nil ſeverius, nil 


fortius, Cicero mult have conceived a very advantageous idea 


of it, to ſpeak of it as he does in the firſt book of his Offices. 

He compares the famous battle of Salamin, in which The- 
miſtocles had ſo great a part, with the eſtabliſhment: of the 

Areopagus, · that he aſcribes to Solon; and makes no ſcruple to 
prefer, or at leaſt to equal, the legiſlator's ſervice to that for 

which Athens was obliged to the general of its army. For 
« in reality,” ſays he, that riddey was uſeful to the repub- 

lick only for once, but the Areopagus will be ſo throughout 
all ages; as by the wiſdom of that tribunal, the laws and 
„ancient cuſtoms of the Athenian ſtate are preſerved, The- 
« miſtocles did no ſervice to the Areopagus, but the Areopagus 
„ abundantly contributed to the victory of Themiſtocles; be- 
« cauſe the republick was at that time directed by the wiſe 
% counſels of that auguſt ſenate.” e e 
Vor. IV. * RP 7 © It 


E (x) Cohort, ad Grac. (x) Acts xvii. 18—20, (% Ad Attic, I. is 
"oh © | | Th e 4G 
* Quamvis Themiftocles jure lau- | conſilio leges Athenienfium, hoc ma- 
detur, et fit ejus nomen, quam Solo- jorum inſtituta ſervantur. Et The- 
nis, illuſtrius, citeturque Salamis cla- | miſtocles quidem nihil dixerit, in 
riſimæ teſtis victoriæ, quæ antepo- | quo ipſe Areopagum juverit: at ille 
natur conſilio Solonis ei, quo primùm 2 Themiſtoclem. Eſt enim 
conſtituit Areopagitas: non minus | bellum geſtum confilio Senatus ejus, 


Fz=Cclarum hoc, quam illud, judican- qui 3 Solone erat conſtitutus. Office. 


dum eſt, Nliud enim ſemel protzit, I. i. 2. 75. 
doc ſemper proderit di vita: hoe 
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It appears from this-paſſage of Cicero's, that the Areopagus 
had a great ſhare in the government, and I do not doubt but it. 
was conſulted upon important affairs. Cicero. here perhaps: 
may have confounded the council of the 222 with that 
of the Five Hundred. It is certain however that the Areopa- 
gitæ were extremely active in the publick affairs. Z 
. Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, | becauſe: 
chance having always been againſt him, he had not paſſed. 
through any of the employments neceſſary to his admiſſion, 
attempted to weaken its -authority, and attained his Point 2 
Which is a great blot in his reputation. . 


Sgr. V. Of the Magiſirates. 4 


F theſe a great number were eſtabliſhed for different 
9 functions. I ſhall ſpeak only of the Archons, who are 
* the moſt known. I have obſerved elſewhere that they ſucceeded 
the kings, and that their authority at firſt continued during. 
life. It was at length limited to ten years, and reduced at laſt 
anly to one. When Solon was commiſſioned to reform the 
vernment, he found them upon this foot, and to the number 
af nine. He did not aboliſh their office, but he very much 
diminiſhed their power.. $63 363 © 1 
The firſt of theſe nine magiſtrates was called FHR ARCHON. 97 
way of eminence, and the year denominated from him ; 1 
*% Under ſuc h an Archon ſuch a battle ua: fought. The ſecond 
was called TRR Kinc, which was the remains and footſteps 
of the authority to which they had ſucceeded. The third was 
THz PoLEMARCH, who at firſt commanded the armies, and 
Aways retained that name, though he had not. the ſame autho- 
rity, of which he had ſo long preſerved ſome part. For we 
have ſeen, in ſpeaking of the battle of Marathon, that the 
polemarch had a right to vote in the council of war, as well as 


| zerals then in command. 'The- ſix other archons 
were called by the common name, TaxzsMoTHET@&, which 
implies that they had a particular ſuperintendance vver the 
laws, in order to their being duly obſerved. Theſe nine ar- 

- Ghons had each of them a peculiar province, and were judges 
in certain affairs allotted to their cognizance. I do not think 


it neceſſary to enter into the particulars of their duty, nor into 
thoſe of many other employments and offices, eliablithed for 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, for the Jevying of taxes and tri- 
butes, for the preſervation of good order in the city, for ſup- 
F thence be e offs called Eu. 1 


induce their punctual attendance, a reward was annexed to ity 
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20 commerce and civil ſociety, E % 1 HY ting 


5 Seer. VI. Of he affenblies of the peppi. W vs 


THESE were of too ſorts, the one ordinary and fixed +6 

1 certain days, and for theſe there was ho kind of ſum- 
mon ; the other extraordinary, according to the different oc- 
caſtons that aroſe, and the people were informed of it by ex- 
rr 1317 4 el or PODS FuR 
The place for the aſſembly was not fixed. Sometimes it was 
the publick market-place, - ſometimes a part of the city near 
2 called IIS, and ſometimes the theatre of Bac- 
eus. 2 © e Ae ME 358 4241 TEX | 

The Prytanes generally aſſembled the people. Some days 
before — raymond Abe fixed ap, pep the” — 
to be conſidered was ſet do www. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a right to give 

their ſuffrages. They were liable to a penalty, who failed of Ui 

being preſent at the afſembly, or who came too late; and to ( 
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at frſt of an obolus, which was the ſixth part of a drachma, 
chen of three obeli, which made about five pence Frenen 
The alſembly always began with ſacrifices and prayers, in 
order for the obtaining from the gods the knowledge and unn 
derſtanding neceſſary to wiſe deliberations, and they never 
failed to add the moſt terrible imprecations againſt ſüch as 1 
ſhould wilfully adviſe any thing eontrary to the publick go. J 
The preſident propoſed the affair upon which they were to WM I 
deliberate. If it had been examined in the ſenate, and drawn. MS 
up there as à queſtion, it was read; after which thoſe whe 1 4 
would ſpeak were invited to aſcend the tribunal, that *they © 481 Wl 
might be the better heard by the people, and inform them in- þ 
the matter propoſed. The oldeſt general ſpoke frſt, and then 1 
the reſt according to their ſeniority : When the orators had 
done ſpeaking, and concluded that it was" neceſſary to approve 
or reject the decree of the ſenate, the people proceeded to vote, 
and the moſt common method ef deing it Was by holding up 
cheir hands, | to denote! their approbatien; which- was called 
% +0791 $i. The aſſembly was ſometimes adjourned tit ano- 
ther day, beeanſe it was too late for the nu! of thoſe that 
lifted up their hands to be diſtinguiſhed; and the plurality) | 
decided. After a refolation had been formed in this manner, 


. 


it was reduced to writing, and read by an officer to the 


wick a loud voice, who confirmed it again by holding up their 


F 21 IEDURNDSTOIYT DP; - 
And this was called 2 from the Greek word «LyeS 4 
which ſignifies a pebble or /mall fone, becauſe they were ſome- 
times uſed jn giving ſuffrages by ſcrutiny. . 

All the great affairs of the republick were diſcuſſed in theſe 
aſſemblies. It was in them new laws were propoſed and old 
ones amended; the religion and worſhip of the gods examined; 
magiſtrates; generals, and officers created; their behaviour and 
conduct enquired into; peace or war concluded; deputies and 


/ 


of the city — rewards and honours decreed for thoſe 
Who bad diſtinguiſhed themſelves in war, or rendered great 
ſervices to the republick; and puniſhments ordained for thoſe 
who had behaved themſelves ill, or had violated the laws of 
the ſtate, and were baniſhed by oftraciſm. In fine, juſtice was 
adminiſtred, and judgment paſſed. there, upon the moſt im- 
portant affairs. We ſee from this account, which is however 
very imperfect, how far the people's power extended; and with 
what truth it may be ſaid, that the 1 of Athens, 
though qualified with ariſtocraey, and the authority of the 
elders, was by its conſtitution democratical and popular. 

I ſhall take occaſion to obſerve in the ſequel, of what weight 
the talent of eloquence is in ſuch a republick; and in what 
manner orators ought to be conſidered in it. It is not eaſy to 
conceive, how they could make themſelves heard in ſo nume- 
Fous an aſſembly, and where ſuch a multitude of auditors werg 


n ſaid of it in two inſtances. The firſt relates to oſtraciſm, 
and the other to the adoption of a ſtranger for a citizen. On 
each of theſe occaſions, it was neceſſary that no; leſs than fix 
thouſand citizens ſhould be preſent in the aflembly. | 

I reſerve for another place the reflections, which naturally 
ariſe from what I have already related, -and what-it remains for 
me to ſay further upon the government of Athens, 


F sscr. vn. Of Soink, 


"THERE. were different tribunals; according to the dif- 

& > ference of the affairs to be adjudged, but appeals might 
bc brought to the people from all decrees of other judges, and 
this it was that rendered their power ſo great and conſiderable. 
(=) All theallies, when they had any cauſe to try, were obliged 
o repair to Athens; where they often remained a conſiderahle 
time, without being able to obtain audience, from the multi- 


7 „ ante | plicity 
b Xenoph, de Rep. Athen. p. 664. To” 
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bands as before; after which the decree had the force of a law - 


ambaſſadors appointed; treaties and alliances ratified ; freedom 


1 We may judge how great that was, from what has 


0 


— 
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plicity of affairs to be adjudged. This law had been impoſed 
upon them, in order to render them more dependent * the 
people, and more ſubmiſſive to their authority; inftead of 
which, had they ſent commiſſioners to the places; they would 
have been the ſole perſons, to whom the allies would have made 
their court and paid their homage. +  * = 1 

The parties pleaded their eauſes either in perſon, or em- 


- 


| e, advocates to do it for them. The time allowed for the 


nearing was generally fixed, and a water-clock, cHled-in Greele 
NEU, regulated its duration. The decree was paſſed by 
plurality of voices; and when the ſuffrages were equal, the 
judges inclived to the fide of mercy, and acquitted the accuſed.” 
t is remarkable that a friend was not obliged to give evidence 
againſt a friend, 0 | a 
All the citizens, even the pooreſt, and ſuch as had no eſtates, 
were admitted into the number of judges, provided they had 
attained the age of thirty, and were known to be perſons of 
morals. Whilſt they fat in judgment, they held in their 
ds a kind of ſcepter, which was the mark of their dignity,” 
and laid it down when they withdrew. | 5 
The judges: ſalary was different at different times, They 
had at firſt only an obolas a day, and afterwards three, where 
their fee remained fixed. It was but a ſmall matter in itſeltz 
but became in time a very great charge to the publick, and 
exhauſted the treaſury without much enriching particulars.” We 
may judge of this from what is related in Ariſtophanes's comedy 
The Waſps, wherein that poet ridicules the paſſion of the Athe- 
nians for trying cauſes, and their eager defire for the gain 
—_— from it, which protracted and multiplied ſuits to in- 
ity. „ * | $14, T1 Se Lis e f 8 
In this comedy a young Athenian, who was to act the part 
L have mentioned, of turning the judges and trials of Athens 
into ridicule, from a ſtate of the revenues paid into the publiele 
treaſury, finds their amount to be two thouſand talents *. He 
then examines how much of that ſum falls to the ſhare of the 
judges, with whom Athens was over- run, at three oboli a head 
per day. This appears to be annually, including all of them, 
only an hundred and fifty talents f. The calculation is eaſy. 
The judges were paid only ten months in the year, the other 
two being employed in feſtivals, when all proceedings at law * 
were prohibited. Now three oboli a day paid to ſix thouſand - 
men, makes fifteen talents a month, and in conſequence one 
hundred and fifty in ten months. According to this calculation, 
the moſt aſſiduous judge gained only ſeventy-five livres (about 
42% | 3 three 
Heut 280, ooo l. Hering. f About 7000 I. Gerling. | 
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a a, year. FH" What then becomes of the.remaine 
©..der of the two thouſand talents??? cries the young Athenian. 
4 Mr replies his father, whe was one of the I 4 iE 

to thoſe—— but let us not expoſe the ſhame of Athens; 
< let us always be for the people.“ The young Athenian goes 
on to explain that the remainder went to ſuch as robbed the 
publick : to the orators, who inceſſantly flattered the 
and to thoſe who were employed in the government 
and army. T have extracted this remark from the works of 
Father Brumoi the Jeſuit, with which I ſhall make very free, 
when I come to 8 a publick Gown: and aner, repre- 
W. | 


; LS Cy t 


Szcr. VII. o FY Anphifyons, ; we " 


r \HE 8 couneil. o the bee FY 3 
+. here, though, not particular to the Athenians, but com- 
mon to all Greece, becauſe it is often mentioned in the Gre- 


cian hiſtory; and I do. not know ce 1 have a more 


natural occaſion to ſpeak of it. 

The aſſembly of the Amphictyons was in à manner the hold- 
ing of a general aſſembly of che ſtates of Greece. The eſta» 
biimment of it is attributed to Amphi&yon, king of Athens 
and. ſon. of Deucalion, who gave them his name. His prin- 
cipal view in the inſtitution of this council, was to unite in the 
ſacred band of amity the ſeveral people of Greece admitted 
into it, and to oblige them by that union to undertake. the. 
defence of each other, and be mutually vigilant for the ha 
pineſs and tranquility. of their country. The Amphi 
Were alſo created to be the protectors of the oracle of Delphos, 
and the guardians of the prodigious riches of that temple; and 
alſo to adjudge the differences which might ariſe between the 


itſelf. 
autumn, and more frequently when affairs r 


The number of people or cities whieh\þ 


It aſſembled regularly twice a year, in the ſpring 
ured. 
a right to fit in 


this aſſembly i is not preciſely known, and varied, without doubt, 


at different times. When the Lacedzmonians, in order to paſs 
in it hat decrees, they thought fit, were for excluding the 


ſpeech. he made to the Amphictyons to prevent that deſign from 
g effect, ſeems to inſinuate, that there were ouly 2 98750 
de ax thax time which had this right. 1 
C_- | C ; 


| 66) Phi, nun f. PS 


Gyons 


Delphians,. and thoſe who came to conſult the oracle. This 


council was held at Thermopyle, and ſometimes. at oo 


'Theffalians, Argives, aad Thebans ; (2) Themiſtocles, in the 


„ 1 ͤ ͤ - 00 WK EP. OE” 2 


Fach city ſeat two depaties, and in conſequence had two 
votes in the council; and that without diſtinction, or the more 


- 


Diana, and Minerva the fore-kyower. May their country 


the laws in the execution of their decrees, but even raiſe troops, 


which I have ſpoke. elſewhere, are an evident proof of this 


it runs to this effect: I fwear that I will never deſtroy any 


ſume curſe. May thoſe ſacrilegious men loſe all fuits at 
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powerful having any prerogative of honour or pre-eminence- 
over inferior ſtates in regard to the ſuffrages; the hberty- upon 
whieh theſe people valued: themſelves, requiring that every 
thing ſhould be equal amongft them, PAS Zr oO 

The Amphictyons had full power to diſcuſs and determine 
finally in all differences which might ariſe between the Am- 

-phi&yonick cities, and to fine the culpable in ſuch manner as 
they thought fit. They could employ net only the rigour of 


if it were r.eceifary, to compel ſuch as rebelled to ſubmit to 
them. The three ſacred wars undertaken by their order, of 


/ Before they were inſtalled into this body, they took a very 
remarkable oath, of which Aſchines has preſerved the form; 


of the cities honoured with the right of ſitting in the Am- 
% phiQyogick couneil, nor turn their running waters out of 
4 their courſe either in times of war or peace: If any people 
«« thalf make ſueh an attempt, I hereby engage to carry the 
« way inte their country, to demoliſh their cities,” towns, and 
„ villages, and to treat them in all things as the moſt cruel 
* enemies. Moreover, if at any time, any perſon ſhalt dare 
t be fo impious to ſteal and take away any of che rich 
«© offerings, preſerved in the temple of Apollo at Delphos, or 
“abet any others in committing that erime, either by aiding 
«© or only counſelling him therein, I will uſe my feet, hands, 
% voice, in a word, all my powers and faculties, to avenge 
* ſuch ſacrilege. That oath was attended with the moſt 
terrible tmprecations and exeerations, 'Fhat if any one 
* infringes any thing contained in the oath 1 have now taken, 
«© whether private perſon, city, or people, may that perſon, 
city, or people, be deemed accurſed; and in that accepta- 
« tion, experience the whole vengeance of Apollo, Latona, 


produce none of the fruits of the earth, and their women, 
*© inſtead of generating children reſembling their fathers, bring 
« forth nothing but monſters ; may their animals ſhare in the 


* law; may they be conquered in war, have their houſes de- 
* moliſhed, and be themſelves and their children put to the 
« rd. I am not aſtoniſhed, that after ſuch terrible en- 
„ 4 E 4 ; gagements, 
* /Eſchin, in Orat. Sen onpeageocc/ns, | 


80 He © FP 
Sagements, the holy war, undertaken by the order of the Am- 
. ſhould be carried on with ſo much ardour and fury. 
[he religion of an oath was of great force with the ancients ; 
and how much more regard ought to be had to it in the Chri- 
. ſtian world, which profeſſes to believe, that the violation of it 
ſhall be puniſhed with eternal torments ; and yet how man) 
are there amongſt us, who make a trifle of breaking 1 
dhe moſt ſolemn oaths ? * 
The authority of the Amphictyons had always been of great 
weight in Greece, but it began to decline exceedingly from the 
moment they condeſcended to admit Philip of Macedon into 
their body. For that prince, enjoying by this means all their 
rights and privileges, ſoon knew how to ſet himſelf above all 
law, and to l power ſo far, as to preſide by proxy both 
in this illuſtrious aſſembly, and in the Pythian games; of 
Which games the Amphictyons were judges and Agonothetæ in 
virtue of their office. This Demoſthenes reproaches him with 


in his third Philippick; I ben be does not deign, lays he, to bo- 


nur us with his 2 be ſends BIS SLAVES fo prefide over 
1. An odious, but emphatical term, and in the ſpirit of the 
Grecian liberty, by which the Athenian orator images the baſe 
and abjeR ſubjection of the greateſt lords in Philip's court. 
If the reader deſires a further knowledge of what. relates to 
the AmphiQyons, the diſſertations of Monſieur Valois (a) may 
be conſulted, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
wherein this ſubject is treated with great extent and erudition. 


SecT. IX. Of the revenues of Athens. 
HE revenues, according to che paſſage of Ariſtophanes 


1 which I have cited above, and in conſequence as they | 


ſtood in the time of the Peloponneſian war, amounted to two 
thouſand talents, that is to ſay, to ſix millions of livres. They 
were generally reduced to four fpecies. | 1 | 

34s The firſt relates to the revenues ariſing from agriculture, 
the ſale of woods, the produce of mines, and other funds of 
a like nature, appertaining to the publick. Amongſt theſe 
may be included the duties upon the import and export of 
merchandize, and the taxes levied upon the inhabitants of the 
City, as well natives as aq og : 8 5 | 
The hiſtory of Athens often mentions, the filver mines of 
Laurium, which was a mountain ſituate Hetween the Pirzum 
and Cape Sunium ; and thoſe of Thrace, from whence many 
5 | perſons 


(a) Vol. III. | 15 Ten, 


c 


., d e me 


two pounds five ſhillings. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, 


taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as well na- 


revenues of the republick, was in paying the troops both by 
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ons extracted immenſe riches. * Xenophon, in a treatiſe 

wherein he ſtates. this matter at large, demonſtrates, how much — 

the publick might gain by induſtriouſly working theſe mines, Þ 

from the example of the many perſons they had enriched. 1 
9 Hipponicus lett his mines and fix hundred ſlaves to an un- . Wi 

rtaker, who paid him an + obolus a day for each ſlave, clear ' 1 

of all charges, which amounted in the whole to a mina, about 


farmed out his mines and a thouſand ſlaves in the ſame manner, 
and with the ſame profit in proportion to that number. 

2. The ſecond ſpecies of revenue were the contributions pad 
the Athenians by the allies for the common expences of the 
war. At firſt, under Ariſtides, they amounted to only four 
hundred and ſixty talents f. Pericles augmented them almoſt 
a third, and raiſed them to fix hundred, and ſome time after 
they were run up to thirteen hundred. Taxes, 'which in the 
beginning were moderate and neceſſary, became thus in a little 
time exceflive and exorbitant, notwithſtanding all the pro- 
teſtations made the allies, and the moſt ſolemn engagements to 
the.contrary. . ee ee 

3. A third ſort of revenue were the extraordinary capitation 


tives as ſtrangers, in preſſing occaſions and emergencies of the 


4 


4. The fines laid upon 2 ns by the judges for different 
* dans os were applied to wi of the publick, and 
laid up in the treaſury ; except the tenth part of them, Which 
was conſecrated to Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other divi- 
nities. » | | | ; 5 = 

The moſt natural and legal application of theſe different 
ſea and land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping up and 
repairing the. publick buildings, temples, walls, ports, and 
citadels. But the greateſt part of them, 1 aſter Peri- 
cles's time, was miſapplied to unneceſſary uſes, and often con- 
ſumed in frivolous expences; games, feaſts, and ſhews, which 
2 immenſe ſums, and were of no manner of utility to the 

de. 0% 4.9.4 | 9 : 80 3 i Wa 7. 4 
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+ Six' oboli made a drachma, one 1 A talent was worth a tbenſand 
Jundred drachmas a mina, and fixty | crowns, 1 9 8 
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$Szer. X. Of the edicationof the youth, 


1 PLACE this article under..the bead of government; "oy 


cauſe all celebrated legiſlators have with reaſon believed, | 


that the education of youth was an eſſential part of it. 

The exerciſes that ſerved. for the forming of either the bodies 
or minds of the young Athenians (and as much may be ſaid 
of almoſt all the people of Greece) were dancing, muſick, 


hunting, fencing, riding, polite learning, and philoſophy. It 


may be. obſerved: that I 3 N 9572 treat very Dghtly 
theſe n e. 


ei is one Ke) * males A ü body, lden hy 
of wat the 
fick; divided, according to. * Plato, 
tc which takes its name from the 


the. Greeks with 
ancients, called 
into two; kinds, — Oreobeftr 


attention. Ie made a part 


dance, and he Palzftrick |, ſo called from a Greek word which 


ſignifies wref/ingi The exereiſes of the latter kind principally 


condused to form the body for the fatigues of war, e 


agriculture, and the other uſes of ſociety. 


Dancing had another end, and taught ſuch rules of motion, 


as were moſt proper to render the ſhape free and: eaſy 5 to give 
the body a juſt proportion, and the whole perſon an uncon- 
trained, noble, and graceful-air; in a word, an external po- 


Viteneſs, if we may be allowed to, uſe chat exprefiion, which 
never fails to prejudice poopie in favour of thoſe who have | 


been formed to it early, 


Muſick was cultivated: wit n i; Ie application and FPREFY 


The ancients, aſcribed, wenderful effects to it. They believed 
it very proper to calm che paſſions, ſoften the manners, and 


1 humanize people naturally ſavage and barbarous. (e). Po- 
Us, A 
— 8 of, 


* 


rave and ſerious. hiſtorinn, and who: is certainly 
lief, attributes the extreme difference between two 


people of Arcadia, the one infinitely belhued and eſteemed for 
the elegance of their manners, their benevolent inclinations, 


humanity to ſtrangers, and piety to the gods; the other, on 
the contrary, generally reproached and hated for their ma- 
lignity, brutality, and a of m 1 Polybius, J. fay,. aſcꝛibes 


this. ST; to the ody © mabck, 1 Means lays he, the 


| 0 Polyb. p. -u: 
D ?Ogypiotarr Saltare, 1 Uu. 
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true and noble muſick) induftriouſly cultivated by the one, 


and abſolutely neglected by the other people. _ 
After this it is not ſurprizing, that the Greeks conſidered 
muſick as an eſſential part in the education of youth. * Sq- - 
crates himſelf, in a very advanced age, was not aſhamed to 
learn to play upon muſical inſtruments. Themiſtocles, how- 
ever otherwiſe eſteemed, - f was thought to be wanting in point 
of merit, becauſe at an entertainment he could not 0 
tyre like the reſt of the company. || An ignorance in this 
reſpe& was deemed a defect of education; on the contrarv, a 
capacity in it did honour to the greateſt men. $ Epaminondas 
was praiſed for dancing, and 24 7 well upon che flute. We 
may obſerve in this place the different taſtes and genius of 
nations. The Romans were far from having che ſame opinion 
with the Greeks in regard to muſick and dancing, and ſet no 
value upon them. It is very likely, the wiſeſt wc, moſt, know» 


- 


5 amongſt the latter, did not apply to them with any great 
* 


duſtry; and Philip's expreſſion to his ſon Alexander, who 


had ſhewn too much ſkill in muſick at a feaſt, induces me to 


be 5 this opiniou : Are you not aſpamed, ſaid he, to fag /o 
„ CEE r Sh 
For the reſt this eſteem for dancing and muſick had its founs 
dation. Both the one and the other were employed in the 
moſt auguſt feaſts and ceremonies of religion, to expreſs their 
acknowledgment to their ur; with the greater force and dig: 
nity, for the favours they had deren to confer upon them. 


They had generally the greateſt ſhare in their feaſts and enter» 


tainments, which ſeldom or ever began or ended, without 
ſome odes being ſung in honour of the victors in the Olympics 
games, and on other the like occaſions. They had a part alfa 
in war; and we know, that the Lacedzmonians marched to 
battle dancing, and to the ſound of flutes. . (4). Plato, the 


moſt grave philoſopher of antiquity, conſidered both theſe arts, 


not as fimple amufements,' but as they had a great ſhare in the 
ceremonies of religion, and military exerciſes. Hence we ſee 
him very intent, in his books of laws, to preſcribe rules upon 
, 3 i; WY DD r ER 1287 
. ®. Socxates,, jam fenax inftitui lyra trina putabatum At. 
non erubeſcebat. Quintil. I. i. e. 10. In Epanynondz virtutibus com- 


— 


0 2 


8 * Themiftocles, cum in epulis re- memoratum eſſe ſaltaſſe eum com- 
eu 


afſet lyram, habitus eſt indoCior, | mode, fcienterque tibiis cantaſſe 
Ge. Tſe: Dunſt. 9 ok Scilicet non eadem omnibus honefta. 
Summam erudizionem Græci | ſunt atque turpia, fed omnia major mm 
ſitam cenſebant in nervorum vocum- inſtitutis judicantur. Corn. Nep. in 
que cantibus—diſcebantque id omnes; ¶ ęræ at. vit. Rgm. 
nec qui Veſcichet, Latin erculdbs doc- P FI 


„N 


r Fa er. — 
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dancing and muſick, and to keep them within the bounds of 


utility and decorum. _ 


They did not continue long within theſe reſtrictions. The 


licence of the Grecian ſtage, on which dancing was in the 
"higheſt vogue, and in a manner proſtituted to buffoons and the 
moſt contemptible people, who made no other uſe of it, than 
'to ſuggeſt or ſupport the moſt vicious paſſions ; this licence, 
I ſay, ſoon corrupted an art, which might have been of ſome 
Ne. had it been regulated by Plato's opinion. Muſick 


had a like deftiny ; and perhaps the corruption of this did not 


a little contribute to the depraving and perverting of dancing. 
Voluptuouſneſs and ſenſual pleaſure were the. ſole arbiters con- 


ſulted in the uſes made of hoth, and the theatre became a 
ſchool of every kind of vice. | | | 
(le) Plutarch, in lamenting that the art of dancing was fo 


much fallen from the merit which rendered it eſtimable to the 
eat men of antiquity, does not omit to obſerve, that it was 
corrupted by a vicious kind of poetry, and a-ſoft effeminate 


muſick, with which it was ill united, and which had taken 
place of the ancient try and muſick, that had ſomething 
noble, majeſtick, and even religious and heavenly. in them. 
He adds, that. being made ſubſervient to low taſte and ſen- 
fuality, by their aid, it exerciſed a kind of tyrannical power 
in the theatres, which were become the publick ſchools of 
3 paſſions and groſs vices, wherein no regard was had 
to reaſon. | 


The reader, without my obſerving upon it. to him, will 


make the application of this paſſage of Plutarch to the ſort of 
muſick which engroſſes our theatres at this day, ard which, by 
its effeminate and wanton airs, has given the laſt wound to the 


little manly force and virtue that remained among us. Quin- 
tilian deſcribes the muſick of his times in theſe terms, (/ Que 
nunc in ſcents effeminata, & impudicis modis fracta, non ex parte 
minima, fi quid in nobis virilis roboris manebat, excidit. 5 


95 . Of the other exerciſes of the bey. 4 


2 The young Athenians, and in general all the Greeks, were 
very intent upon forming themſelves to all the exerciſes of the 


y, and to go through their leſſons regularly with the maſters 


of the Palzftre. They called the places allotted for theſe 
exerciſes, Palæſtra or Gymnafia ; which anſwers very near to 


gur academies. Plato, in his books of laws, after having 


ſhewn of what importance it was in war to cultivate-the hands 


T- (0) $yrapol, I. ix. qu. 15, p. 748. . % Wintil, l. i. e. 1. 


and 


N 
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and feet, (g) that far from baniſhing from a well- regulated 
republick the profeſſion of the Athletz, on the contrary, prizes 
ought to be propoſed for all exerciſes, that conduce to the im- 

rovement of military virtue; ſuch are thoſe which render the 
bake more active, and fitter for the race; more hard, robuſt; 


and ſupple, more capable of ſupporting great fatigues, and 


effecting great enterprizes. We muſt remember, that there 


was no Athenian, who ought not to have been capable of hand- 


ling the oar in the largeſt gallies. The citizens themſelves did 


this office, which was not left to ſlaves and eriminals as in theſe 
days. They were all deſtined to the trade of war, and often 


obliged to wear arms of iron from head to foot of a great 
weight. For this reaſon Plato, and all the ancients, looked 
upon the exerciſes of the body as highly uſeful, and even ab- 


ſolutely neceſſary to the good of the publick, and therefore 


this philoſopher excludes only thoſe from them, who were in- 
capable of ſervice in war. TS 1 2. ab 

(% There were alſo maſters, who taught the youth to ride, 
and to handle their arms or fence; and others whoſe buſineſs 


it was to inſtruct them in all that was neceſſary to be known, 


in order to excel in the art military, and to become good com- 


manders. The whole ſcience of the latter conſiſted in what the 


ancients called the Tactick, that is to ſay, the art of drawing. 
up troops in battle, and of making military evolutions. . That 
ſcience was uſeful, but did not ſuffice. (i) Xenophon ſhews its 
defect, in producing a young. man lately come from ſuch a 
ſchool, in which he imagined 

in reality he had only acquired a fooliſh. eſteem for himſelf, 


attended with perfect ignorance. He gives him, by the mouth 


of Socrates, admirable precepts upon the buſineſs of a ſoldier, 
and very proper to form an excellent officer, 


— . *. 


7 
. 
- 


Hunting, was alſo conſidered by the ancients as a fit exerciſe 


for forming youth to the ſtratagems and fatigues of war. It is 
for this reaſon Xenophon, who was no leſs a great general than 
a great philoſopher, (4) did not think it below him to write a 


_ treatiſe expreſsly upon hunting, in which he deſcends to the 
loweſt particular; and , obſerves upon the conſiderable adyan- _ 
tages conſequential of it, from being inured to ſuffer hunger, 


thirſt, heat, cold, without being i Ter. either by the 
length of the courſe, the difficulty of the clifts and thickets, 
of the long and painful fatigues, which they often undergo to 
no purpo 


— 


100 


e had learnt every thing, though 


through which it is oſten neceſſary to preſs, or the ſmall ſucceſs 


ole. He adds, that this innocent pleaſure removes 
b 2 ; | others 


) Lib. viii. de leg. p. 332, 833 —— (b) Plut. in Lachete, p. 285, 
N I, ii. p. 767, Kc. (A) De venatione. K 4 
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| Quintil, I, viii. C. . 
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others equally ſhameful and criminal; and that a wiſe and mo- 


derate man would not however abandon himſelf fo much to it 
as to neglect the care of his domeſtick affairs. (7) The ſame 
author, in the Cyropædia, frequently praiſes hunting, which 


be looks upon as a real exereiſe of war, and ſhews, in the 

example of his young hero, the good uſe that may be made 

No TR 3. Of the exerciſe of. the mind, | VE 

8 Athene, to ſpeak properly, was the ſchool and abode of po. 

Ete learning, arts and ſeiences. The ſtudy of poeſy, eloquence, 

philoſophy, and mathematicks, were in great vogue there, and 
125 8 12 


much cultivated by the youth. 


The young people were ſent firſt to learn grammar under 
maſters, who taught them regularly, and upon proper prin- 
eiples, their own language; by which they attained a know- 


ledge of its whole beauty, energy, number, and cadence. 


Hence proceeded the univerſal fine taſte of Athens, where, 


as hiſtory informs us, a 2 herb-woman diſtinguiſhed The- 


aphraſtus to be a ſtrar ger, the affectation of a ſingle word 
in expreſſing himſelf. And from the ſame cauſe the oritors 
were greatly-apprehenfive of letting fall the leaſt injudicious 
expreſſion, for tear of offending fo refined and delicate an au- 
dence. It was very common for the young people to get the 

edies repreſented upon the ſtage by heart. We have ſeen, 


trag 
thac after the defeat of the Athenians, before Syracuſe, many 


of them, who had been taken priſoners and made flaves, ſoft- 
ened their ſlavery by reciting the works of Euripides to their 


maſters, who, extremely delighted with hearing fuch fublime- 
_ verſes, treated them from theneeforth with kindneſs and huma- 
| nity. The compoſitions of the other poets had no doubt the 


ſame effect: and Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very 
young, having entered a ſchool in which there was not an Homer, 


gave the matter a box on the car as an ignorant fellow, (:) and 


one who diſhonoured' his profeſſion. —- 


As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly 


ſtudied at Athens. It was that opened the way to the higheſt 


offices, reigned abſolute in the aſſemblies, decided the moſt 
important affairs of the ſlate, and gave an almoſt unlimited 
power to thoſe who had the talent of ſpeaking in an eminent 

: 4 293 4 <5 "= "HON 2 £3 7 114749 7 . 


degree. 


_ (This cherefore was the great employment of che young 
citizens of Athens, eſpecially of thoſe” who aſpired to the 


higheſt 


U Cyrop. I. & P & 6: & I. ii. p. 59, 66, | 
Plot; ir Porte, py 256, (7) In Atchd, p. 19494. 


(m) Cie. in Brut, n. 174. 
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higheſt employments. To the ſtudy of rhetorick, they annexed. 
that of phHoſophy + I comprize under the latter, all the ſciences,' 
which are either parts of, or relate to, it. The perſons, ory: 
to antiquity | under the name of ſophiſt, had acquired 'a 
reputation at Athens, eſpecially in the time of Socrates; ' Packs 
teachers,” who were as preſumptuous as avaricions, ſet them-" 
ſelves up for aniverſal fcholars. Their whole art ce in 

ſophy and eloquence, both of which th ted by 'the 
falſe taſte and wrong pr N they i infillel inte into thelt diſciples. 
] have obſerved, in the of Socrates, that e 
wp rr and ſucceſs i in wi een, + them. p. 
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0 people of antiquity 0 except the Romans) could 
te the glory of arms and military virtue with the 
eks.” Dating ifs Trojan war Greece Aead. her valo 
in battle, and Jequired immortal fame by the bravery of _ 
captains ſhe ſent hither. This expedition was however, p 
ſpeaking, ne more than the cradle of her infant glory 
and the great exploits, by which ſhe diſtingu iſned herſelf there 
were only ber firſt effays, and apprenticeth ip the art of war: | 
There were in Greece at that time fev 
neighbours to one another by their fituation, but extremely 
remote in their cuſtoms, laws, characters, ind articularty in 
their kanten This difference of manners a intereſts was 
a 3 ſdurce and oceaſſon of diviſions amongſt them. 
ry city, little ſatisfied with itz own dominion, was ſtudious 
to e Agen elf at the expence of its next neighbours, 
aceofding as they Tay moſt commodious for it. Hence all theſe 
little ſtates, either out of ambition; and to' extend their con- 
queſts, or the neceſſity of a juſt defence, were always 2 
arms, and, by that continual exercife of war, formed in the 
univerſal people a martial: ſpirit, and an intrepidity of conra 


which made them invincible in the field; as appeared in ib: 


ſequel, when the whole united forces of the Faft camei do H 
vade Greeee, and made her fenũble what ſhe was, and of what 
capable, 1 T 


| ſmall republickss, | 
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end. To go bare. 
drink, to ſuffer heat and cold, to exerciſe continual hunting, 


* 


through a long ſeries of time in a power, which the ſole al 
er 


riority of merit, univerſally acknowledged by all the ot 


ſtates, had acquired them. This merit conſiſted principally in 
their military knowledge and martial virtue ; of which they 


; had given the moſt (glorious procfs in the war againſt the Per- 
ſians. Thebes diſputed this honour with them for ſome years, 
by ſurprizing actions of valour, which had ſomething of pro- 


digy in them ; but this was but a ſhort-liv'd blaze, which, 
after 


having ſhone out with exceeding ſplendor, ſoon diſap- 


peared, and left that city in its original obſcurity, Sparta and 
Athens will therefore. be the only objects of our reflections as 
to what relates to war, and we ſhall join them together in order 


to be the better able to diſtinguiſſ their characters, as well in 


what they reſemble, as in what they differ from, each other. 


Secr. I. Origin and cauſe of the valor and military virtue by 


which the Lacedzmonians and Athenians always diſtinguiſhed 


9 tbemſelves. | Fj ; wc 
A LL the laws of Sparta and inſtitutions of Lycurgus ſeem 


to have no other object than war, and tended ſolely to 
he making the ſubjects of that republick a body of ſoldiers. 
All other employments, all other exerciſes, were prohibited 
amongſt them. Arts, polite learning, ſciences, trades, even 
huſbandry itſelf, had no ſhare in their applications, and ſeemed 


in their eyes unworthy of them. From their earlieſt infancy 


nd other taſte was inſtilled into them but for arms; and indeed 
the Spartan education was wonderfully well. adapted to that 
barefoot, to lie hard, to ſhift with little meat and 


wreſtling, running on foot and horſeback, to be inured to blows 
and wounds ſo as to vent neither complaint nor groan ; theſe 
were the rudiments of the Spartan youth, with regard to war, 
and enabled them one day to ſupport all its fatigues, and to 
confront all its dangers. © 8 
The habit of obeying, contracted from the moſt early years, 


reſpect for the magiſtrates and elders, a perfect ſubmiſſion to 


the laws, from which no age nor condition was exempt, pre- 
pared them amazingly for military diſcipline, which is in a 
enterprizes, 

er f No 


- 


Nuovo cities diſtinguiſhed themſelves above the reſt, and held 
indiſputably the firſt rank; theſe were Sparta and Athens: In 

conſequence of which thoſe cities, either ſucceſſively or toge- 

ther, had the empire of Greece, and maintained: themſelves 


manner the ſoul of war, and the principle of ſucceſs in all great 
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Now one of theſe laws was to conquer or die, and never to 


ſurrender to the enemy. Leonidas with his three hundred Spare 


tans was an illuſtrious example of this, and his intrepid va- 
lour, extolled in all ages with the higheſt applauſes and propoſed 


as a model to all poſterity, had given the fame ſpirit to the na- 


tion, and traced them out the plan they were to follow. The 
be erer and infamy annexed to the violation of this law, and 
to 


o ſuch as quitted their arms in battle, confirmed the obſervance 
of it, and rendered it in a manner . inviolable. The mothers 


recommended to their ſons, when they ſet out for the field, to 
return either with, or upon their bucklers. They did not wee 
for thoſe who died with their arms in their hands, but for tho 
who preſerved themſelves by flight. Can we be ſurprized, after 


this, that a ſmall body of. ſuch ſoldiers, with ſuch principles, | 


ſhould put an innumerable army of Barbarians to a-ſtand ? 


The Athenians were not bred = ſo roughly as the people of 


Sparta, but had no leſs valour. The taſte of the two people 
was quite different in regard to education and employment; 
but ' attained the ſame end, though by different means. 


The Spartans knew. only how to uſe their arms, and were no 


more than ſoldiers : But amongſt the Athenians (and we muſt 


ſay as much of the other people of Greece) arts, trades, huſban- 


dry, commerce and navigation, were held in honour, . and 


thought no diſgrace to any one. Theſe. occupations were no 
obſtacles to the valour and knowledge neceſſary in war; they 


diſqualified none for riſing to the greateſt commands and the 


firſt dignities of the republick. Plutarch obſerves, that Solon, 
ſeeing the territory of Attica was barren, applied himſelf. to 
turning the induſtry of his citizens upon arts, trades and com- 
merce, in order to ſupply his country thereby with what it 
wanted on the fide of fertility. This taſte became one of the 
maxims of the government and fundamental laws of the ſtate, 
and perpetuated itſelf amongſt the people, but without leſſening 


in the leaſt their ardor for war. 


The ancient glory of the nation, which had always diſtin- 


guiſhed itſelf by military bravery, was a powerful motive for 
not degenerating from the reputation of their anceſtors. The 
famous battle of Marathon, wherein they had ſuſtained alone 
the ſhock of the Barbarians, and gained a fignal victory over 
them, infiaitely heightened their courage ; and the battle of 
Salamin, in the ſucceſs of which they had the greateſt ſhare, 
raiſed them to the higheſt pitch of glory, and rendered them 
capable of the greateſt enterprizes. | 4. 


A noble emulation not to give place in point of merit to 


Sparta, the rival of Athens, and a lively jealouſy of Goin 
e - Glory, 


— 
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„ THE HISTORY OF 
glory, which during the war with the Perſians contained itfeſf 


within due bounds, were another ſtrong incentive - to the 


_ Athenians, who every day made new efforts to excel them- 


ſelves, and ſuſtain their reputation. 


The rewards and honours granted to. thoſe who had diftin- 
gaiſhed themſelves in battle; the monuments erected in me- 


mory of the citizens who had died in the defence of their 


_ eountry, the funeral orations publickly pronounced in the midſt 
of the moit auguſt religious ceremonies, to render their names 
immortal; all confpired infinitely to eternize the valour of 


Both nations, and particularly of the Athenians, and to make 
fortitude a kind of ng indiſpenſable negeſſity to them. 


- 


) Athens had a law by which it was ordained, that thoſe 
who had been maimed in the war, ſhould be maintained at the 
expence of the publick. The ſame grace was granted to the 


fathers and mothers, as well as the children of ſuch who had 
fallen in battle and left their families poor and not in a condition 


to ſubſiſt themſelves. The republick, like a good mother, 
82 took them into her care, and with —— d to 
m e che duties, and procured all relief, they 


- This. exalted the courage of the Athenians, and rendered 
their troops invincible, though not very numerous. In the 
battle of Platæa, where the army of the Barbarians, commanded 
by Mardonius, conſiſted of no leſs than three hundred thouſand 
men, and the united forces of the Greeks of only one hundred 
and eight thouſand two hundred men, there were in the latter 
only ten thouſand Lacedæmonians, of which one half were 
Spartans, that is to ſay, inhabitants of Sparta, and eight thou- 
fand Athenians. It is true, each Spartan brought with him 
feven Helots, which made in all thirty- five thouſand men; 
but they were ſcarce ever reckoned as ſoldi ere. 
This ſhining merit in point of martial valour, generally ac- 
knowledged by the other ſtates and people, did not ſuppreſs in 


their minds all ſentiments. of envy and jealouſy ; as appeared 


once in relation to the Lacedæmonians. The allies, who were 
very much ſuperior to them in number, were in pain to ſee 
chemſelves ſubjected to their order, and murmured againſt it 
in ſecret. Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, without ſeeming to have 
any knowledge of their difguſt, aſſembled the whole army, 
and after having made all che allies ſit down on one ſide, and 
the Lacedemonians by themſelves on the other, he eauſed pro- 
clamation to be made by an herald, that all ſmiths, maſons, 
() Plat. in Solon, p. 96, Ibid, in Menex, p. 248, 249. Diog. Laert, 


v3": 


».- 
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earpenters, and ſo on, through the other trades ſhould riſe ups 
Almaſt all the allies did ſo, and not one. of the Lacedæmonians, 
to whom, all trades, were prohibited. Ageſilaus then ſmilings 
« You ſee,” ſaid he, how many more ſoldiers Sparta furs 
« niſhes,, than all the reſt; of the allies together; thereby ipti- 
mating, that to be a. good ſoldier it was neceſſary. to be only 2 
ſoldier; that trades diverted the artiſan from applying himſelſ 
wholly to the profeſſion. of arms and the ſeience of war, ind 
prevented his ſueceeding ſo well in it, as thoſe who made ig 
mein ſole buſineſs and exereils. But Ageſilaus ſpoke and acted 
in that manner from the prejudice of his opinion in favour of 
the Lacedæmonian education; for indeed thoſe, whom he was 
for having conſidered, only as fmple artiſans, had well demon- 
rated in the glorious victories they had obtained over the Per. 
Gans, and even Sparta. itſelf, that they were by no means in- 
ſerior to the Lacedæmonians, entirely ſoldiers as A _ | 
ichen 4 * valeur or military knowledge, | 


| ber. in. 3 lind of troops. of which he armien of the Law 
cedæmoni ams and: Athexians : ware compoſed... 743 - 28h 


| 50 — Gyr and. A2vres mae nai 
| 1 four. ſorts: of troops: Citizens, allies, mercenanes, aud 
Saves. The ſoldiers were ſometimes marked in the hand; to 
| ditinguiſh them. from the ſlaves, who had that character 
} 
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upon their forehead. Interpreters believe, that in — 
this double: manner af m „it is ſaid in the Revelations, 
that all were obliged (0) to receive the mark of the beaſt in thein 
| night hand, or in their foreheads ; and that St. Paul fays of dun- 
| ſelf, (p) J bear in my: body the marks of the Lord Fefuci | 
The citizens of Lacedæmonia were of twa ſorts, either thoſs 
vis inabited Sparta itſelf, and who for that reaſon were called 
| Spartans, or thoſe: who lived in the country. In Ly: * 
time the Spartans amounted, to nine thouſand, and the others. 
to thirty thouſand. This number ſeems to have been 22 
diminifhed in the time of Xerxes, as Demaratus, fpeakii 
him of the Lacedzmonian troops, computes only eight tho * 
Spartans. The latter were the flower of the nation, and we 
may judge of the value they ſet upon them, by the anxiety the 
republi expreſſed for three or four hundred, beſieged by. the 
Athenians in the ſmall iſland of Sphacteria, where they were 
taken priſoners. The Lacedzmonians generally ſpared the 
troops of their country very mueh, and fent only a few of them 
inta the armies. When a Lacedzmaenian general was aſked, 
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92 THE HISTORY OF. 
how many Spartans there was in the army; he anſw¾ered, or 
p 6 irs are neceſſary to repulſe the enemy. They ſerved the flate 
at their own expence, and it was not till after a length of time 

that they received pay from the publick. 1 5 
The greateſt number of the troops in the two republicks 
_ 1 of the Allies, who were paid by the cities which 

nt them. e 1h PD AGGIE TE eee Jer? 
The foreion troops in the pay of the republick, to the aid of 
which — called in, 4 ſtiled —— {4 e 
The 8 ns never marched without Helots, and we have 
ſeen that in the battle of Platza every citizen had ſeven. I do 
not believe this number was fixed, nor do I well comprehend 
for what fervice they were deſigned. It would have been very 
H1 policy to have put arms into the hands of fo great a number 
of flaves, e much di ſcontented with their maſters harſh 
treatment of them, and who in conſequence had every thing to 
fear from them in a battle. Herodotus, however, in the paſſa 
J have recited from him, repreſents them carrying arms in the 
keld as light- armed ſoldier. | „ 
The infantry conſiſted of two kinds of ſoldiers. The one 
were heavy- armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half-: 
N and ſcymitars{ The other were light- armed, that is to 

y, with bows and flings. They were commonly placed in 
the front of the battle, or upon the wings as a firſt line to ſhoot 
their arrows, and fling their javelins and ſtones at the enemy; 
and when they had diſcharged, they retired through the inter- 
vo battalions as a ſecond line, and continued their 
vo 8. be, | | 0 > ; 


. Thucydides, in deſcribing the battle of Mantinza, di- 
. "vides the Lacedzmonian troops 


in this manner. There were 
ſever regiments of four companies each, without including the 
Squirites, to the number of fix hundred; theſe were horſemen, 
whom I ſhall ſoon ſpeak farther. The company conſiſted, 
according to the Greek interpreter, of an hundred and twenty- 
eight men, and was ſubdivided into four platoons, each of 
thirty-two men. So that a regiment amounted to five hundred 
and twelve men, and the ſeven made together three thouſand 
five hundred fourſcore and four. Each platoon had four men 
in front and eight in depth, for that was the uſual depth of the 
files, which the officers might change according to occaſion. - 
The Lacedzmonians did not actually begin to uſe cavalry, 
till after the war with Meſſene, where they perceived their 
want of it. (r) They raiſed their horſe principally in a ſmall 
city not far from Lacedzmon, called Scirot, from whence theſe 
(2 Lib. v. p. 39 (r) Thucyd, I. v. p- 390. 
#3 x hy e 


them 3 
worth 


* "av 


bis maſt, 


lh... 25 Mo. bon Re. 


_ x. td. tro BA Br: 


troaps were denominated Scirites, or Squirizes, They were al- 
ways on the extremity of the left wing, and this was their poſt 
by right. | | 1 EE 

N. ſtill more rare amongſt the Athenians: the ſitu- 
ation of Attica, broke with abundance of mountains, was the 

uſe of this. It did not amount, after the war with the Per- 
ans, which was the time when the proſperity of Greece was at 
the higheſt, to more than three hundred horſe; but increaſed 
any to twelve hundred; a' {mall body for ſo powerful a 
ein d ao eos 4.2 n bs | 
| 1 have already obſerved, that amongſt the ancients, as well 


Greeks as Romans, no mention is made of the ſtirrup, which 


is very ſurprizing. They threw themſelves nimbly on horſeback, 
„ — ſaltu | i 


. * 


And with a leap ſit ſteady on the horſe. 


ö Subjiciunt in equos. En,, I. xi. ver. 2879. 


Kaen the horſe, broke early to that kind * manage, 


would ſtoop down before, to give his maſter the opportunity of 
mounting with more eaſes _- | 1 
bw Inde anke calle, faba et arms 
De more, inflexis e ſcardere terga 
t 


Cruribus. Sil. Ital. de equo Celii Equ. Rom. 
Thoſe whom age or weakneſs rendered. beavy, made uſe of a 


ſervant in mounting on horſeback ; in which they imitated the 


Perſians, with whom it was the common cuſtom. Gracchus 
cauſed fine ſtones to be placed on each fide of the great roads of 
Italy at certain diftances from one another, to help travellers to 
get on horſeback without the aſſiſtance of any body. | 
I am ſurprized that the Athenians, expert as they were in the 
art of war, did not diſtinguiſh, that the cavalry was the moſt 
eſſential part of an army, eſpecially in battles; and that ſome 
of their generals did not turn their attention that way, as The- 
miſtoeles did in regard to maritime affairs. Xenophon was well 
capable of renderiog.them a like ſervice in reſpect to the cavalry, 
of the importance of which he was perfedly apprized. He wrote 
two treatiſes upon this ſubje& ; one of which regards the care it 
is neceſſary to take of horſes, and how to underitand and break 
them; to which he adds the exerciſe of the ſquadron ; both well 
worth the reading of all thoſe who profeſs arms. In the —_ he 
* *Avatiatu; u bfi. This aword Autun ds, Aries # ſervant, 'who helped 
bis maſter to mount on borſeback. | 
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„„ Tat HrsroRY or 
ftates the means of placing the cavalry in honour, and Iays down, 
rules upon the art military in general, which might be of very 
great uſe to all thoſe who are deſigned for the trade of war. 
I have wondered, in running over this ſecond treatite, to ſee 
with what care Xenophon, a ſoldier and a pagan, recom- 
mends the practice of religion, a venerution for the gods, 
and the neceſſity of imploring their aid upon all occaſions. 
He repeats this maxim in thirteen different places of a tract 
in other reſpects brief enough; and Tightly judging that 
theſe religious inſinuations might give ſome people offence, 
he makes a kind of apology for them, and poneludes the 
piece with a reflection, which I ſhall repeat entire in this 
ace. If any one,” ſays he, wonders that I infiſt fo 
26 much here upon the neceſlity of not forming any enter- 
& prize without firſt endeavouring to render the Divinity 
4 favonrable and propitious, let him reflect, that there are 
4 in war a thouſand unforeſeen and obſcure 'conjunQures, 
„ wherein the generals, vigilant to take advantages, and lay 
* ambuſcades for each other, from the uncertainty of an ene- 
3% my's -motions, can take no other counſel chan that of the 
« gods. Nothing is doubtful or obſcure with them. They 
« unfold the future to whomſoever they pleaſe, on the in- 
«« ſpection of the entrails of beaſts, by the ſinging of birds, by 
« viſions, or in dreams. Now we may preſume that the gods 
« are more inchned to illuminate the minds of ſuch as conſult 
« them not only in urgent neceſſities, but who at all times, 
* and when no dangets threaten them, render them all the 
* homage-and adoration of which they are capable.” 
It became this great man to give the moſt important of in- 
 Fruftions to his fon Gryllus, to whom he had addreſſed the 
treatiſe we mention, and who, according to the common opi- 
nion, was appointed to diſcipline the Athenian cavalry. 
Scr. IV. O maritime affairs, fleets, and naval forees. 
F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedzmonians in re- 
ſpect to cavalry, they carried it mfinitely againſt them in 


naval aFairs, and we have ſeen cheir abilities that way make 
them maſters at ſea, and give them a great ſuperiority to all 


_ 

| | the other ſtates of Greece. As this ſubject is very neceſſary to were th. 
the underſtand ing many paſſages in this 1 1 ſhall treat it bars, a1 
4 more \extenfively than Other matters, and ſhall make great It is. 
14 uſe of what the learned father Don Bernard de Montfaucon has ef learr 
| ſaid of it in his books upon antiquity, | poſed. 
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THE PERSTANS AND GRECTANS. 

- The principal parts of à ſhip were the prow'or head, the 
poop — and che middle, called in Latin carina, the hulk 
or wailt. 

The Pao was the part in the front of the waiſt or belly of 
the ſhip; it was generally adorned with paintings and different 
ſculptures of gods, men, or animals. The beak, called rerum, 
lay lower, and level with the water: It was a piece of Garber 
which Proj jected from the prow, covered at the point with 
m_ ſometimes + with iron. The Greeks termed it 

CON 
The other end of the ſkip, oppoſite to the 2 was We” 
the Poor. There the pilot ſat and held the 
a longer and larger oar than the reſt. 

The Waist was the hollow of the veſſel, or the hold. | 

The ſhips were of two kinds. The one were rowed why 
dars, which were ſhips of war, the other carried ſails, and 
were veſſels of burden, intended for commerce and tranſports.' 
Both of them ſometimes made uſe of oars and ſails together, 


but that very rarely. The 4 by that are xp” ain _— _— g 
name gui m 


The long ſhips were is finches divided into two ſpecies : 
Thoſe which were called actuariæ naues, and were very light 
veſſels like our brigantines; and thoſe called only long ſhips. 
The firſt were uſually termed open ſbips, becauſe the Had no 


long ſhips by authors, and 
veſlels of burden. 


decks. Of theſe light veſſels there were ſome er than ordi- 
nary, of which ſome had twenty, ſome thirty, and others 
forty oars, half on one ſide and half on the other, all on * 
ſame line. 

The long ſhips, 3 were aſcd 3 in war, were of two 2 
Some had — one rank of oars on each ſide; the others two, 
three, four, ſive, or a greater dannen to forty ; but theſe _ 
were rather for ſhew than uſe. | 

The long hips of one rank of oars were called aphragi 3 
that is to ſay, uncovered, and had. decks: This diſtinguiſned 


them from the garaphracti, which had decks. They had onyx? ö 


fmall places to ſtand on, at the head: and ſtern, in the time 
of action. 22 

- The ſhips moſt commonly WY in the battles of the ancients," 
were thoſe which carried from three to five ranks or benches 0 
dars, and were called triremer and quinguerames.. , 

It is. a great queſtion, and has given occaſion for abundance: * 
of lear diſſertations, how theſe benches of oars were diſ- 
poſed. Some will have it, that they were placed at length, 
like the ranks of oars in the modern gallies. Others maintain, 
that. the ranges of the biremes, , quingueremes, and ſo 
+0. 
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„ PII HISTORY Or 
ftates che means of placing the cavalry in honour, and Iays down. 
rules upon the art military in general, which might be of very 
great uſe to all thoſe who are deſigned for the trade of war. 

| I have wondered, in running over this ſecond treatite, to ſee 
with what care 1 a folder and a pagan, recem- 

* mends the practice of religion, «a veneration for the gods, 
and the neceſſity of imploring their aid upon all occations; 
He repeats this maxim in thirteen different places of a tract 
in other reſpects brief enough; and rightiy judging that 
theſe religious inſinuations might give ſome people offence, 
he makes a kind of apology for them, and poneludes the 
piece with a reflection, Which I ſhall' repeat entire in this 
ace. If any one,” ſays he, wonders that J infiſt fo 

5 much here upon the neceſlity of not forming any enter- 
& prize without firſt endeavouring to render the Divinity 
44 favourable and propitious, let him reflect, that there are 
« in war a thouſand unforeſeen and obſcure conjunctures, 
« wherein the _—_— vigilant to take advantages, and lay 
«-ambuſcades for each other, from the uncertainty of an ene- 

g my's motions, can take no other counſel than that of the 
« gods. Nothing is doubtful or obſcure with them. They 
« unfold the future to whomſoever they pleaſe, on the in- 
ſpection of the entrails of beaſts, by the ſinging of birds, by 
cc yifions, or in dreams. Now we may preſume that the gods 
<« are more inchned to illuminate the minds of ſuch as conſult 
them not only in urgent neceſſities, but who at all times, 
* and when no dangets threaten them, render them all the 
„ homage-and adoration of which they are capable? 
It became this * man to give the moſt important of in- 
Aructions to his fon Gryllas, to whom he had addreſſed the 
treatiſe we mention, and who, according to the common opi- 

nion, was appointed to diſcipline the Athenian cavalry. 


Scr. IV. Of maritime affairs, fleets, and naval forees. | 


F the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedzmonians in re- 

ſpect to cavalry, they carried it mfinitely againſt them in 
naval affairs, and we have. ſeen their abilities that way make 
them maſters at ſea, and give them a great ſuperiority to all 
the other ſtates of Greece. As this ſubje& is very neceſſary to 
the underſtanding many paſſages in this hiſtory, I ſhall treat it 
more \extenfively than other matters, and ſhall make great 
uſe of what the learned father Don Bernard de Montfaucon has 
faid of it in his books upon antiquity, 8 0 
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THE PERSIANS AND GRECTANS, 


- The al parts of a ſhip were the prow'or head, the 
poop or fern, andthe 1 called in Latin carina, the hulk 
Or wa 

The Prxow was the part in the feome of the waiſt or belly of 
the ſhip ; it was generally adorned with paintings and different 
ſculptures of gods, men, or animals. The beak, called rerum, 
lay lower, and level with the water: It was a piece of timber 
which projected from the prow, covered at the point with 
braſs, "ag ſometimes + W iron. The Greeks termed it 
E14C 007. | 

The other end of the ſhip, oppoſite to the pro w, was allah - 
the Poor. There the pilot ſat and held the hel 
a longer and larger oar than the reſt. 

The Waist was the hollow of the veſſel, or the hold. | 

The ſhips were of two kinds. The one were rowed wich 
cars, which were ſhips of war, the other carried fails, and 
were veſſels of burden, intended for commerce and tranſports. 
Both of them ſometimes made = of oars and fails together, 
but that very rarely. The ſhi war are alſo very often called 
long ſhips by authors, wir; alt 
veiſels of burden. 

The long ſhips were 
Thoſe which were called acfuariæ vaves, and were very light: ' 
veſſels like our brigantines ; and thoſe called only long ſnips. 


The firſt were uſually termed open /bips, becauſe they had no 


decks. Of theſe light veſſels there were ſome larger than-ordi=» ' 
nary, of which ſome had twenty, ſome thirty, and others 
forty oars, half on one fide and half on the other, all on * 
ſame line. 

The . ſhips, which were WY in war, were of two frown! 
Some had only one rank of oars on each fide ; the others two, 


three, fours five, or a greater number, to ny; but theſe N | 


were rather for ſhew than uſe. 

The long ſhips of one rank of oars were called aphracti; 
that is to ſay, uncovered, and had. decks: This diſtinguiſhed! 
them fram the garaphracti, which had decks. 
mall places to ſtand on, at the head: and ſtern, in the time 
of action. 

The ſhips moſt commonty uſed i in the battles of the ancients,” 
were thoſe which carried from three to five ranks or benches D 
dars, and were called triremer and ueremet. 

It is a great queſtion, and has given occaſion: for abundance: * 
of logins diſſertations, how theſe benches of oars were diſ- 


poſed. Some will have it, that they were placed at length, ab 


like the ranks of oars in the modern gallies. Others maintain, 
thatgathe ranges of the —_— ee, quingueremes, and ſo 
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\ THE HISTORY OF 
on to the number of forty in ſome veſſels, were one above 
another. To ſupport this faſt 4 innumerable paſſages 
are Cited from ancient authors, which ſeem to leave no manner 
of doubt in it, and are conſiderably corroborated by the column 
of Trajan, which repreſents theſe ranks one above another. 
Father Montfaucon however avers, that all. the perſons of 
greateſt ſkill in naval affairs, whom he had conſulted, de- 
Clared, that the thing conceived in that manner, ſeemed to them 
utterly impoſſible. But ſuch a way of reaſoning is a weak proof 
againſt the experience of ſo many ages, confirmed by ſo many 

authors. It is true, that in admitting theſe ranks of oars to 
be diſpoſed perpendicularly one above another, it is not eaſy 
to comprehend how they could be worked; but in the biremes 
and triremes of the column of Trajan, the lower ranks are 


- 


placed obliquely, and as it were riſing by degrees. 


FFs Epons = 


In ancient times the ſhips with ſeveral ranks of oars were not that 
known: They made uſe of long ſhips in which the rowers, and 
of whatever number they were, worked all upon the ſame line. 20 
(a) Such was the fleet which the Greeks ſent againſt Troy. I- hav 
It was compoled of twelve huadred ſail, of which the gallies of all eit 
Baœotia had each an hundred and twenty men, and thoſe of days. 
PhiloRetes fifty; and this no doubt intends the greateſt and The 
ſmalleſt veſſels. Their gallies had no decks, but were built and ti 
like common boats; which is ſtill practiſed, ſays Thucydides, had g. 
by the pirates, to prevent their being fo ſoon diſcovered at a mak 
diftance. En 15 | that t. 
) The Corinthians are ſaid to have been the firſt, who were ſc 
"changed the form of ſhips, and inſtead of fimple gallies, made by the 
veſſels with three ranks, in order to add by the multiplicity of ſerved 
oars to the ſwiſtneſs and impetuoſity of their motion. Their miniſn 
city, advantageouſly ſituated between two ſeas, lay well for It is 
commerce, and ſerved as a ſtaple for merchandize. From to ever 


their example the inhabitants of Corcyra, and the tyrants of theſe d: 
Sicily, equipped alſo many gallies of three benches, a little | 

f before the war againſt the Perſians. It was about the ſame ſhared 
3 time the Athenians, at the warm inſtances of Themiſtocles, ven tl 
| | who foreſaw the war which ſoon broke gut, built ſhips of the ad as: 


fame form, the whole deck not being yet in uſe; and from Father 
is thenceforth they applied themſelves to naval affairs with incre- Were mi 
= - dible ardour and ſucceſs. : 45:24 Vor. 


| . The beak of the prow (raffrum) was that part of the veſſel of Eh © 
; which moſt uſe was made in ſea-fights. (c) Ariſton of Gorimth vine 
perſuaded the Syracuſans, when their city was beſieged by the tolera nave 
Athenians, to make their prows lower and ſhorter; which ad- I neri- nobis 
E Eb N by vice miges cant 
( Thueyd. I. u 5. 8. (5) Thucyd, I. i. P. 10, (e) Diod. 1, zii, . Peri 
41. 2 8 | 


. 
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THEPERSIANS AND GRECTIANS. of 
vice gained them the victory. For the prows of the Athenian 
veſſels being very high and very weak; their beales ſtruck. only 
the parts: above water, and for that reaſon did little damage to 


the enemy ſhips; whereas: the Syracuſans} whoſe prous were/ 4 1 


ſtrong and. low and their beazsilevel with the water, at a ſingle! 
blow often ſunb the triremes of he Athenians, © gs 
Two ſorts of people ſerved on board theſe gallies.. The one 
were employed in ſteering and working the ſhip, who were tlie 
rowers, vemmges, and: the mariners, aut. The reſt were ſol - 
diers intended for the * and are meant in Greek by the: 
word e . This diſtinction was. not underitood in the 
early times, when the ſame perſons rowed,, fought,- and did all, 
the neceſſary work: of the ſhip-;- which was not wholly diſuſed in 
latter days. For (4) Fhueydides, in deſeribing the arrival of 
the Athenian fleet, at the ſmall iſland of SphaRteria; obſerves, 
that only the rowers of the loweſt bench remained! in-ther ſhips, - 


aud that the reſt went on ſhore/withi their arms. 

1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and. laborious.: 
I: have already ſaid, that the rowers; as well as mariners,. were: 
all eitizens and freemen, and not ſlaves or ſtrangers, as in theſe: 
days. The rovers were diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral. ſtages.- 
The lower -rank were called I halamite, the middle Zugitz, 
and the higheſt Thranitæ. Thucydides remarks, that the latter 
had greater pay than the reſt; becauſe they worked with longer 
and heavier-oars than thoſe of the lower benches... It ſeems 
that the crew, in order to act in concert, and with better effect, 
were ſometimes guided by the ſinging of a man, and ſometimes: 
by the ſound of an inſtrument; and this grateful harmony 
ſerved not only to regulate the motion of their oars, but to di- 


miniſn and ſooth the pains of their labour: - 


It is a queſtion amongſt the learned, whether there was a man 
to every oar in theſe great ſhips, or ſeveral, as in the gallies of. 
theſe days! What Thucydides obſerves on the pay of the Thra- 
nitæ, ſeems to imply that they worked fingle. For if others had 
ſhared the work with them, wherefore had they greater pay! 
fare them than thoſe who managed an oar alone, as the latter 

ad as much, and perhaps more of the labour than them? 
Father Montfaucon believes; that in the veſſels of five ranks 


— 


there might be ſeveral men to one ar. Cds” 
; Vor. IV. N TL Fr ag . E 84 18 0 3 1 RL e Her 


© (4) Thueyg. I. iv. p. 275. 


„ Maäfeam naturs ipfa videthr ad | natus præcunte aligud jucunda voke 
tolera ndos facilùs labores veluti mu- conſpirat, fed etiam ſingulorum fati- 
neri nobis dediſſe. Siquidem et re- | gatio quamlibet ſe rudi modulationę 
miges cantus hortatur; nec ſolum in bg Qu inti I. i. c, 10 | 
* cuts; england „ 
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9 THE HIS T 
He who took care of the whole crew, and commanded. the 
veſſel, was called aauclerus, and was the principal officer. The 
ſecond. was the pilot, gubernator ; his place was in the poop, 
where he held the helm in his hand, and ſteered the veſlel. 


His {kill conſiſted in knowing the coaſts, ports, rocks, ſhoals, 
and eſpecially the winds and ſtars; for before the invention of the 


compaſs, the pilot had nothing to direct him during the night 
but the ſtar s. . Th hs Op DAS: gh 


1 r OTST INE WS BAY + „ WS * ed . 
2. The ſoldiers. who fought in the ſhips, were armed almoſt 


in the ſame manner with the land- forces. 


54 e)- The Athenians, at the battle of Salamin, had-an hundred, 

nd foirſcore veſſels, and in each of them eighteen. fighting 
men, four of whom were archers, and the reſt heavy- armed 
troops. The officer who commanded. theſe ſoldiers was called 
Terheaex©, and the commander of the whole fleet, yaι,ü G- 


or 9 W543 | 


e cannot exactly ſay the number of. ſoldiers, mariners,. 


and rowers,: that ſerved on board each ſhip; but it generally 


amounted to two hundred, more or leſs, as appears ſrom He- 


rodotus's eſtimate of the Ferſian fleet in the time of Xerxes, 
and in other places where he mentions that of the Greeks. I 
mean here the great veſſels, the triremes, which were the 
ſpecies moſt in uſ. OY cat | 0 


S „ 6 2683s 0 71% . 
The pay of thoſe who ſerved in theſe ſhips varied very much 
at different times. When young Cyrus arrived in Aſia (/), it. 


was only three oboli, which was half a drachma, or five-pence ; 
and the treaty between the Perſians and Lacedæmonians was 


concluded upon this foot; which gives zeaſon to believe, that 


the uſual pay was three oboli. Cyrus, at Lyſander's requeſt, 


added a fourth, which made ſix-pence halſ- penny a day. (g) It 


Was Often raiſed to a whole drachma, about ten- pence French. 


In the fleet fitted out againſt Sicily the | Athenians gave a 
drachma a day to the troops. The: ſum. of fixty, talents (5) , 


which the people of Egeſta advanced ihe Athenians: monthly 
for the maintaining of fixty-ſhips,, ſhews;that the pay of each 
veſſel for a month amounted. to a talent, that is to jay, to three 
ttouſand livres; which ſuppoſes, that each ſhip's, company 


conſiſted of two hundred men, each of whhm xeceived a drachma 


or ten- pence a day. As, the officers pay Was higher, the re- 
publick perhaps either furniſhed the overplus, or, it was de- 
a db e e ducted 


5 (2) Thucyd, 1. vi. p. 431. - (5) Thucyd. I. vi. p. 415. | 
'* This treaty ftipulated, that . the | the aubole amounted to three oboli a day 
Perſians ſhould pay thirty mine a month | for every man that ſerved on board. 
fe each ſhip, which wwas half a talent; | f Aban 8400 JI. fleriing. 
| | > wk + 
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THE FRERS 1 AND GREGTANS. 99 
docted out of the total ef the fum ade 8 veſſel,” by 


ppears tht ei drfihary pay of the füòt was three oboli à d- y. 
— that ie Was aug e 9 ug to 2 — , 
( Thimbrom the 15 nonian, When he marched again 
Tiſſa — darick 3 month to each foldier, ty - 
to à captai four to the — "Now a darick a mort Wi 
1s ur 086K — Voung Cyrus, 0 Animate is troo; ww 
hem n $60 long marek Bad d. iobraged, inftead of bne datiek. 
promiſed one and à half cc esch Soldier,” wh amounted 0 a 
8 — ice Prenel I day. e ee e 

"It ma V de aſted h REID Tickdotionigd Woſe iron coin, 
the only 1 — urtent amongſt them, would go nb where elſe, wo 
could maintain armies by ſea and land, and where they found 
money for their ſabſiſtanee. It is not to be doubted, but 
theyaraiſed it, as che Athenians did, by contribitions'from-" 
their alſies, and ſtilf more from che cities to Which they ge 
liberty and prote tion, or from thoſe the Had conquered 
treir enemies. Their ſecond fund for Paying their fleet ad. 
armies was the aids” they drew from che king 2 8 as we" 
have ſeen on ſeveral occaſionna 


G erer. V. Peculiar charafttr ne, Linens, Shs 

» 24141 11 {; 3 Da n Mariae, N 1 "F558 $ ; 

= 'LUTARECH fubnithes us with almoſt all the 3 matter upon 
this head. Every body kKüibws —— . — he fucceeds in 
copying nature in his portratts, and per à perſon he 

was to trace the character of a 2 . e pe fir and man- 

ners Re had ſtadied — fo profiles 3 an attention. 2 2 

Uh 1. gk he people of Athens,“ fays Plutarch,“ were 
deaſily provoked to anger, and as eaſily induced to reſume 
10 auer ſcotinterits of- 3 — and compaſſion.” Tour” 
phez- us with an infinity of examples of this kind. The 
ph nce of: death paſſed a Nan the inhabitants of Mitylene, 
and revoked the next F 1 The condemnation of | the ten 
generals, and: that of Socrates, both followed with an imme 

diate repentanee and the imoſt lively grief. 

<H. t They were better pleaſed with penetrating, and al. 
* molt gueſſing an affair of themſelves, than to give themſelves 
« leiſure to be . in it i ok in all its extent. 
| „ Nothing 

100 xchepb. 2a cyr. 1 vii. Wi * in A perscept. reip. ger. p. 793. 
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had already taken their places and fat — Cleon, 
laſt with a wreath of flowers — —— 


0 1 5 ” ſaid he, I have bulinels.;, T have been ſacrificing 


os arriving chan this bees in ther 


Nothing, ig 9 
character, whi XA ee | 0 concgive, and ſeems almoſt * 
f uſbandmen, ſoldiers, aariners,. are | "* 

wy kind of x and xery groſs. in their, . * 

or Athens Were. of. SH -— vx dif- £c 


4 


2 


4 

* 

Ce 

ARE ry 

have ſaid, that the Athenian : be ws e «ag Ane Dail ages > 1 

Euripides by heart. Theſe artiſcers and; ſoldiers from — 2 

at the publick deliberations,, were beſides. verſed in affairs. of * 

fate, and underſtood. every, thing at half a word. We may ik 

VVT mY 

wWe- ardent, brief, and conciſe. 1 
III. 1 As chey naturally inclined, to relieve perſons. of 2. 
«5, low condition and mean carcumftances, ſo they were fond of 


21 people ee, ſeaſoned with pleaſantry, and proper to make 
PT u 37 

oo 400 fied perſons. of 2, mean condition; hoceale from 
ſu they had 2 to apprehend in regard to their liberty, 
and ſaw in them the characters 2 and reſemblance 
with themſelves. They loved pleaſantry, and ſhewed in that 
they were men; but men abaunding with humanity and indul- 
gence, who underſtood, raillery, who were not prone to take 
offence, nor over delicate in point of, reſpect to be paid — 2 
One day; when the aſſembly was fully formed, and —— 


bt 


le to adjourn. their deliberations to the: next day. For 


having made them wait his coming a great 


« to 1 gods, and am to entertain. ſome ſtrangers, my friends, 
« at __” The Athenians. dentin, up a 3 . 


* t 


\ 00 e — $4697: NAL n 

© Cum Theophraſtus percogtaretur | opt imegue loqueretur. Cle. 4. lor. 
ex anicula quadam, quanti aliquid Orat. n. 1. 
venderet, et reſpondiſſet illa, atgue | 4 weer vs, 8&1 706, ab is, 4 we- 
addidiffet: Hoſpes, non pote minoris; 1 £3.76 Bale anpetvgrirey Or, Ver vas aigue 
tulit maleſtè, ſe non effugere hoſpitis . n vie © 18 i or" 
ones, cum ætatem ageret Athenis, . 


have co 


3 [who ingots themſelves by 


_ "nfans; made hom res we y jealous and apprehenfive for their 


: * crueky towards _ wow once The amneſty 


, , r 


* 


_ ers TANs iu cnUH As AY 
IOW p the! y/ At Curthage, ſuch 4. — would 
any mais — it, and 
dee Weka Itberty with proud, haughty; 5 moroſe 
- people; ef à genins verſe to complacebhey, and leſs (inclined 
to humour. Upon another oecnhfon the  onitor Stratocles, 
Aanformed the people of à vrctory, and in con ſet bence 
facrifices to be offered, ihrer days aſter news came of the 
— whe” army. Av the expreſſed their diſcontent 
"I on che fulſe Information, he ated them, of 
as had to complain, . 
— in — then "paſs thite WT e than 
bey would eite Nawe done! © | 2 * 
IV. 1 They were pleaſed with hearing 
1 and eouſd not bear 10 de railet at, or 
leaſt acquaintance! with RE and  Demioitheries will 
ew, with what addrefs and effect the Ones 24 praiſes and 
— with regard to the people of A od 
r n the republiek enjoy — peace Ant tranquillity, the & 
. me Plutareh in another place, the Athenian peo 
verted "themſelves with the orators who flattered E Bari n 
f affairs, and emerpencies of the Rate; they became 
ferious, and gave the preference to thoſe, whoſe cuſtom it had 
deen e Weir Nun fach N 888 
And Pemofthenes. 1 


. ; 9 
e ef — wv weg, $699 ur. G due were ef Wale 

cheir eloquence and prodence ; 
bar they: Were full of hy rm and 9 07 therafelves always on 


woke ran toe 15 — 25 ch Aer wee 
or” the moſt worthy perſons. The hatred of t 
* — tyrants, which was in à manner innate in the A 


liberty, with regard to thoſe who governed, 
s 0 Wat! to their enemies, they did not treat them | 
with rigour; "they id not make an infolent uſe of victory, nor 


decreed 
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oo 1 dnt » th * . ty; enen they .could 
done th l In en 3704 
85 eee 1 date bee e 
| the ame p age. me Otners ; added, £X- 
Ec, 4 7 . author. ion te Denn £52 
VI. It was from this fund of, humanity: and-heneyolence, 
? of which. JL have now ſpokes A od which: was, Natural to the 


. Athenians, that they. were, ſo attentive to the, rules . — 
T. ee — 2. in i ates behaviquriz — 2 
wo .NOt.. EXPE to. i nd; he common people. in 

; the war againſt Philip of ee - having; jintercepted.,pne of 

Bis couriers, they read all the letters, he, carried, except that of 

Olympjias his 7 which-they., returned, ſealed: up and un- 

ys out of regard to conjugal Iove and ſecrecy, the rites 

hich are e and ought. to be xeſpetted enen med 

. enemies. The; ſame, Athenians having decreed, that a, Grit 

| earch ſhould be made after the — <diftributes by Harpalus 

. amongſt; the orators, would, not ſuſtar the, houſe, of Callicles, 

Who was lately married, 10 he vifited, out of reſpect Jor his 

bride, not long brought home. Such; behaviour is nat very 

. common, and upon like occaſions people do not Rand much 

upon forms and politen es. 46 ett. 

VII. The taſte, of, the- Athenians for.all arts and ſciences i 18 
too well known to require dwelling long upon 1 — 

Beſides which, I ſhall, have occaſion, to, peak off ſome 
- extent elſewhere, But we, cannot, ſee W²thout admiration +a 

people compoſed for the moſt part, as 1, have aida before, of 

artiſans, huſbandmen, ſoldiers, and mariners, carry, delicacy 
of taſte in every kind to ſo high a degree of perfection, which 

ſeems the peculiar attribute aß a more exalted condition Ang 
noble education. : $4 41 4 7 rr {it TT 443; FS) «pay of 

VIII. It is no leſs 1 chat this, people: I ſhould boa 

| Tuch reat views, and roſe ſo high in they Trstanhont, . Inithe 
war Alcibiades made them mi je vait. pig 

and unbounded hopes, they did ng — — 1 

taking of Syracuſe, or the DON we Tilly, has had 7 
added Italy, Peloponneſus, Libya, the.Carthaginian tez, and 
the empire of the ſea to the Pilla 245 of, 1 I] eir enter- 
prize failed, but they had formed it g and, he taking af, 
cuſe, which ſeemed. no, great difficulty, i might V, enabled 
n to 2 it in ere pfige⸗ „n abi e bete dun 2 


6 $44 
* $ 
_— Terre p. 1255. | 
* narpus Surcig d cbuοο bn, wh . ny wt . 
99 4. e w. e dun bpageras,. Plu „ π iꝛ:n g | 


. wm” SW * 4 J * 244 41. 4a 4. 1 * I 


x IX. The ſame people, ſo great, and, one may ſay, fo hau * 
In their p had nothing of that character in other reſ — 
— what regarded the of the table, dreſs, furniture, 
ivate buildings, and, in a word, private life, they were 
trugal, ſimple, modeſt, r; but ſumptuous and magni- 
ficent in all things — and capable of doing honour to 
the ſtate, Their victories, conqueſfs, wealth, and continual 
communication with the people of Aſia minor, introduced 
2 luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain profuſion amongſt 
(e) Xenophon. obſerves; that a citizen could not be 
a uiſhed from a ſlave by his dreſs. The richeſt inhabitants, 
e moſt famous +yenerales; v were not aſhamed” to go to 
== themſelves. Nate a 
It was very glorious for Athens to Jas produces and formed 
fo many excellent perſons in the arts of war and government; 
in ꝓhiloſophy, eloquence, poeſy, painting, ſculpture, and ar- 
ehitecture: Of having furniſhed alone more great men in every 
kind than any other city of the world; if perhaps we except Rome, 
which, had imbibed learning and arts from her, and knew 
how: to apply her leſſons to the beſt advantage; of having been 
in ſome ſort the ſchool, and tutor of almoſt the whole univerſe ; 
of having ſerved, and ſtill continuing to ſerve, as the mode} 
for nations, which pique themſelves: moſt upon the excellency 
of taſte; in a word, of having taught the language, and pre- 
ſeribed che laws of all chat — the talents and productions 
of the mind. The part of this hiſtory, wherein J ſhall treat 
the ſciences and learned men, that rendered Greece illuſtrious, 
with the! arts: alſo aud thoſe uho excelled i in them, will ſet this 
in a clear light. 
„X. I ſhall conelude chis Fe Sur veg of the 4 with 
one more attribute, which cannot be denied them, and appears 
evidently in all their actions and enterprizes; and that is, their 
ardent love ↄf liberty. This was their darling paſſion and great 
principle af policy. We ſee them, from the commencement 
of the war with — every thing to the liberty 
of Greece. They abandoned, without the leaſt regret, their 
—— eltates;; city, and; houſes, and remove to them ſhips in 
order to — — the eommon enemy, whoſe view, was to enſlave 
themo W could be more glorious for Athens, than, when 
| all: the allies ee vaſt offers dt wo by the 
Wiſes: Vet N el $1008 AN IH N 9 
ee e 0 be Re Athen. p. 6 . ke 46 07h 
1 capta FO der & _ 8 70 7 80 
- Intulit agreſti Latio. Wu, Au. | 
8 5 Erelce taken, took ber ſavage cies bearts, - T4 
1 Poli ads ruſpick Latium with ber art. 
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king — pern, to anſwer his ambaſſador by Ane of _ 
(3p) ) Avittides, ahat all the gold and filver in the world was nat 
capable of tempting them to ſell their own, or the liberty of 
Greece? It was from ſuch generous ſentiments that the Athe- 
nians not only became the bulwark of Greece, but preſerved 
ce reſt of Europe, and all ths wn Een wa 99. _ — invaſion 
. of the Perſians. en 

FTpheſe great qualities een — 4a cn 
Zh the very reverſe of them, ſuch as we may — a'flutiu- 
_— light, inconſtant, e eee be Athenians. 


" ira | Snow. VL. Common charadier- af the Lacedemonians and 
bs JF W404 e049 2 OT TP 
1 CAN NOT refuſe giving a place- — to what Mr. Bet 
ſuet ſays upon the character of the Lacedemanians and 
Athenians. The paſiage is long, but will not appear ſo, and 
includes all that is wanung 20 u Perſect knowledge: of the genius 
— . hieh — compoled, 
Amon e W Was 

| Athens — Lacedæmon were undoubtedly the principal. No 
could have more wit than the Athenians, nor more ſolid 
e than the Lacedemonians. Athens affected Pleaſure; the 
—— way of liſe was hard and — Both loved 
glory and liberty; but the liberty of Athens tended to licence 3 
and controuled by ſevere laws at Lacedzemon, the more re- 
rained it was at home, the more ardent it was to extend jtſelf 
in rule abroad. Athens was alſo ſor geigning, but upon 
another Principle, i in which — had a ſhate- with glory. 


— To continue in che —— 
n 


ſubjected to her * 
paſſion, ſopplicd Eer ud 

contrary, at Lacedæmon — Rag in cont 
Jaws tended to make the latter a military re 1 b 
of arms was the ſole object chat engrofſed — From 
thence ſhe naturally affected dominion; and the more ſhe was 

above intereſt, the more ſhe abandoned herſelf do ambition. 

Lacedemon, from her regular life, was Ready and determi- 
nate in her maxims and meaſures. Athens was more lively 
and active, and the people tos much maſters. Their laws and 
philoſophy had indeed the moſt happy effects upon ſuch exqui- 


15 * 2 m_ as theirs, but reaſon alone was not capable of 


Keeping 
& kla. is acid. . e e 
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| keeping) them within due-bounds. (7) A; wiſe Athenian, who = 
knew admirably the uu enius of his country, informs us, that 
fear was neceſlary tu thoſe doo ardent. and free ſpirits; and that 

it (ns. impoſſibie to govern them, after the Gildouy &t 

had removed their fears of the Perſians. -- 

Nuo things then ruined them; the glory of their great . 

and che ſuppoſetl ſecurity of their preſent condition. The ma- 

 giſirates were no longer heard, and as Perſia was afflicted with 

exceſſive ſlavery, ſo Athens, lays Nause emen all the 

evils of exceſſive liberty, 

\ Theſe, to great "republika, fo rontrary in their manners 
and eonduct, interfered with each other in the deſign they had 
each formed of ſubjecting all Greece; ſo that they were age 
Enemies, mare from the contrariety:of their in W than the 
:inccatpatibiiey of their humours. ; | 

The Grecian cities were agkinſt ſubmining to the dominian 
of 2 the one or the other; for; belides the deſife of pre- 

n they ſound the empire of thoſe two re- 
public vous to bear. _— the Lacedzmotiadis 


-was ſevere. | That people were | obſerved to have ſomethi 
almoſt brutal in their chatacter. — — government too 9 

and a life,tos laborious, rendered their tempers too haughty, 
auſtere, and imperious in power: Beſides which they could 
never expect, to live in peace under the influence of a city, 
which being formed for war, ebuld not 3 but by 
eontinvirig perpetually in arme. (=) 80 the Lacedzmo- 
nians were capable of attaining to command; and all the world 
E I blk f . 
| Athenians were vaturally o agreeabls. 
Nothing was more delightful to behold W their city, in 
which feaſts and games were tal; where wit, liberty, a and 
the various pathons of men, da y exhibited new objects: But 
* gens yer ee their conduct diſguſted their allies, and was 

to their own ſubjects. It was impoſ- 

ſible for them not to experi _ Extravaga ies 
of aflattered people, that is to ſay; according 10 Plato, | 
— eee been a in 6 prince n 


attery; :. 2 2510147 er 
Theſe' two cities did not permit: Greece to continue it repoſe, 
We have ſeen the Peloponneſian and other wars, which 3 | 
always oetaſtoned, or ſocentelf, by the jealouſy of L 
and Athens, But the ſame jealouſies which. vated Greece 
in W * it in ſome meaſure, * prevented its 
9 - _ falling 
| Plat, 1. iti; de r Ariſtot. Polit, l. i. *&> (5) X 
40 5 -bachn,- (7) Plat, . J. viii, ä 00 * 
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falling into the dependence of wither the ene or: che other bf 1 0 
- thoſe republicks. 26 d zin 209, eee ene . 
> '* The Perſians ſoon perceived this condition of Greete r anůꝗ d 
- accordifigly- the whole myſtery of- their; politielib gi fifted "in 128 
keeping up thoſe jealouſies, and . ; 
Tacedæmon, which was the moſt'ambitious>/\ragithd frft that (624 
* them occaſion to enter into the iquatte)}y of the Greeks. 4 
: They engaged in them from . the (ole yiew cof making ithem- 
— — = the. whole nation; and _ uſtxivus! Weaken n 
the Greeks by their own arms, they waited ohly the opportuni ap 
to cruſh thee all together. (0 The — — in — HN 


5 1 
Wars already d only the king of Pena, whom they 
called the Great King, or 2b kiag, by way of eminence,” as if 
"they had already been: of the number of his ſubjects. But it 
Was 3 that the —— — rege hd wet 
TTevive, when they were upon the point of falling intb ſlavery, 
and the dard eb the denne 91 10 4 t 49603 fo; x4 
The p ings of Greece undertook te oppoſe this great 
[ mich ro his empire.) With —— 5 but 

pred in the diſcipline vd have? related Ageſilausg Ning of 

Sparta, made the Perſians tremble. in Aſia minds, and ewWed 
it was not impoſſible to ſubvert their power The. divifions'sf 
Greece alone put a ſtop to hiv O ts Phe ſamous retreat 
of the ten thouſand, who, after the death of youtg'©yrus, made 
their way in à hoſtile manner through the whole Perftanietypire, 
and returned into: their on eountry; that action, T ſay, de. 
monſtrated to Greece more han ever,” that theſroſoldfery was 
| Invincible, and ſuperior to all oppoſers e at only their 
Adineſtick diviſions could ſubjec them o an un. whhyeak to 
zefift their united ſorce. 7 giebt, gotten! 
We ſhall fees in the ſeries of thir hiſteny, b r methods 
Philip king of Macedon, taking advantage of theſs diviſions, 
came at length, between addrels and forde, temake himſelf 
Kite leſs than the fojereign'of Greece, ud toobige We whole 
natipn to march under his colours againſt the common enemy. 
What he had only planned, his ſon Alexander ee 
ſection; and ſhewed the wondering world/*hgws:much'ta = 

and valour avail againſt the moſt numerous armies and the mo 

formidable preparationz - 41632 J 0 Lib 20 04 3:6 1 
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45 wh 
for the 
fon, ty 


Acheniass 
ith 


$, are of no 
follow,” are of a diff 
chaſm ;. F mean the feigns of Dionyſius 
tyrants bf " Syracuſe ;, the” Rrſt of whom 
eight, and the - other twelve, in. all fiſty years. As this hiſtory: 


reatim 


0 rere. hat * 15 nde 
by the expulſion of the family of 
- whieh paſſed: in that interval, except the invaſion of the 
ortance, and. little known; but 

nt nature, and make amends: 

fius the father and: 
governed. thirt 


. 


IRAN TS on Sxnacuss. 


Voit fry e 


Jelon. 


The events: 


V entirely, foreign to what paſſed in Greece at the ſame time, 
T mall relate it in this place all together and By itſelf; obſerving; 
only, that the firſt twenty; years of it, upon which I am now. 


entering, 


agree almoſt in N of time witk⸗ the laſt. twenty of: . 


the e preceding volume. 
> Hiſtory: win preſent to day VI" x ſeries of the moſt 


Aion nd horrid. crimes, though it abounds at. the fame time 


with inſtruction. 


* 9 wh 
more than. ten years, he re-aſcended the, 
throne, and. reigned tevo.or-three years 
1 Eris. Dianyſius illic tyrannus, 

libertatis; juſtitiæ, legum exitium 


Pow 


d for" 


lios uret, alios verberabit, alios ob 
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Ping 
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When g on the one fide we behold a prince, 
9 declared enemy of. 3 juſtice and e under 
ä F 6. is 
. de conſol. 1 Marr. c. xvitz - 

ne. humano non tantim gau 


paſcitur ; ſed ut ſuppliciis 
— aætatum crudelitatem inſati- | 


* explet.. * de * I. vii. 
rem offenſam * detruncari. 255 
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1% THE HIST@RY OF -, 
bis feet the moſt ſacred rights of nature and religion, inflicting 

2 others for a ſlight word, delighting and feaſting him- 
ſelf with human blogd, and gratifying: his ſavage inhumanity 
with the ſufferings and miſeries of every age and condition: 
I fay, when we behold ſuch an object, can we deny a truth, 
which the pagan world itſelf hath confeſſed, and Plutarch takes 


_ occafion to obſerve in ſpeaking of the tyrants of Sicily; that 


Gods his anger gives ſuch Princes to a people, and makes 
uſe of the *. the wicked to — the guilty and the 
criminal. On the other fide, when the fame prince, the dread 
and terror of SyraCaſe, is perpetually anxious and trembling 
for. his owp life, and, abandoned to remorſe and regret, can 
600 0 28 in his hole ſtate, not even his wives or chil- 
dren, in whom he can confide ; who will not think with Taci- 
tus, That it is not without reaſon the oracle of awijdom has de- 
clared, that if the hearts of tyrants could be ſecu, wwe ſhould find 
them torn"in pieces 'auith a bn wilt; it being certain, that 
the body does not ſuffer more from inflietions and torments, than the 
minds of fuch auretches from their crimes, cruelues, aud the in- 
The condition. of a good prince is quite different. He loves 
bis people, and is beloved by them, he enjoy: a perſect tran- 
-guillity within himſelf, and lives with his ſubjects as a father 
With his children. Though he knows that the ſword of juſtice 
is in his hands, he apprebends the uſe of it. He loves to turn 
aſide its edge, and can never reſolve to evidence his power, but 
With extreme reluctanee, in the laſt extremity, and With all the 
Torms. and ſanction of the t laws. A tyrant puniſhes only 
from caprics and paſhon ; and believes, ſays. Flotarch upon 
Dionyſius, that he is not really $ maſter, and does not act with 
ſupreme authority, but as he ſets himſelf above all laws, bas 
uo other but his will and pleaſure,” aud. ſees bimſelf obeyed 
_ 3mpliculy. Whereas, continues the ſame auth we 
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Ffapicntize farmare ſolitus & recly- em ͤ imper ſui— ich inter ſt inter 


dantur tyrannorum, mentes poſſe aſ- | tyrannum ; regem (ſpecies enim 1} 


-pici laniatus & ictus; quando, ut | fortunz ae licentia par eft) niſi quod 


corpora verberibus, ita ſevitia, libi- 
dine, malis conſultis animus dilace- 
raretur. Tacit. Aunal. I. vi. c. 6. 

1 Heceft in maxima poteſtate ve- 
riſſima animi temperantia, non cu 1 
_ * Jitate aliqua, nen temeritate incendi; 
non priorum principum exemplis cor- 


tyranni in voluptate ſerviünt, reges 
non niſi ex cauſa & neceſſitate? Senec. 
| de N. lib. i. c, 17. | FT, * 
8 *Eqy eben dae the dA 2 
Textas's BUN acl u 3 & ne- 
SN & wh 361, v EU e rat, Turks 


roptum, quantum in ci ves ſuos liceat, | 


rae ad Princ, inde, p. 782, . 
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| not. ; ck 
IF theſe chorafreiicks of crueky and 104 
erticularly diſtinguiſh the. firſt 1 WERE 
ſtory, Whatever unbounded. ambition, 

valour, extenſive abilities, ood the — ae for .; 
DE 2 2 2 i . 
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timate © poet, and avight of inheritance. 05. "gem? 74 
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= wis DOT contains the hiſtory of Dioayſns the Ties 
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ts) Doors was a native of Syracuſe, 3 Fe 
uſtrious extraction according to ſome, but other 
fy his birth was baſe and obicure. However it was, he di- 
— himſelf by his valour, and acquired great repntatioa 
in a war with the Carthaginians. He was one of thoſe; who 
accompanied Hermocrates, when he PIER to re-enter 
Syracuſe by ſorce of arms, after having been baniſhed 
through che intrigves of his enemies. The event of that enter» 
Prize was not happy. Hermocrates was killed. The Syra- 
cuſans did not Pg. his accomplices, ſeveral of whom | were 
Ppublickly executed. Dionyſius was left a the wounded, - 
The ceport of his Ac defignedly given out by his relations, 
ſaved his life. Providence had ſpared Syracuſe: an infinity. of 
misfortunes, bad he expired either in: pi or an. 
eutioner.. 
The Carthaginians had made ſeveral attempts to eſtabliſh 
| themſelves in Sicily, and to poſſeſs themſelves of the principal 
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pre of that iſland, as we have obſerved elſewhere, 1 Its 1 
py ſituation for their maritime commerce, the ſertility Il! 

of its fouls and the riches of its inhabitants, were 3 1 
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no 1 THE kB TRY OT 
e fack an enterprize. e may ferm an ien 
ef the wealth of its cities from Diodorus Siculus's acebunt 
E rigentum. en Tbe tempfes eee mag- 
Afficenee, eſpecially! tHxr''s5 Jepiter Oiympids, Which was 
Viree Rendsecd aud forty Wet in Jength;/ ſixty An. breadth; and 
vitc bundfed und twenty in height. Phe e Pfarzas, or gal- 
e their extent and beauty anſwered "to the reſt of the 
building: On one ſide Was repreſented the battle of the 
| fats, e cke other the talking of Troy; u figures "as large 
chte life. Without" the eity wis an aha, ke, which 
Wa even ſtadia (above à quarter df a Jeague)in'efrcum- 
; See Ie was fall of all' Kinds of fl, covered with” fwans 
1 eher water. owa, and afforded the” moſt e Pro- 
ſpect imaginableeQ. rei dan norte e 
It was about the time of which h we * that Pxenetis, 
victor in the Olympick games, entered the city in triumph in: 
a magnificent chariot, attended by es hundred more, all 
drawn by white horſes. {Their habits were adorned with pgl8 
and filver; and nothing was ever more fplendid'than' dbeir 5 
Pearance. Gellias, the moſt wealthy of the citizens of Agri 
m, erected ſeverat large apartments in his houſe for tlie 
reception and entertait ment of his gueſts. Servants waited by 
Bis order at the gates of che city, to invite all ſtrangers to lodge: 
at their maſters houſe, 'whither they conducted them. / Hoſpi- 
ality was much practiſed and 3 0 the generallty of: 
Mat eity. A ol — ſtorm five hundred horſe- 
men 0 ls ſurlter there; n ained them all in his 
Gouſs! aid ſupplied them innen with dry etoaths;: of 
Which he had always -a ptedt quantity In his Wardrobe! This 
bs undeiſtanding bow) to make a noble uſe of ches His cellar. 
i much talked of by hiſtorians, in Which he had three hundred: 
reſervoirs hewn out of the dere each of aten contained: wa: 
Aundred “ amphore 
This great and opulent city- was beſieged, 2 ar length 
taken by the Carthaginiatis. Its falt OO *all — und. 
ſpread an univerſal error. The cauſe of its being To Was 
Jnputed tor the Syraeuſans, who had bur weukly aided it. 
Dionyſius, who from that time had no other thoughts; but of. 
nis grand defigns, and was ſeeretly active in la) ing the founda- 
tions of this future power, tool the advantage of this favourable 
opportunity; and of the general complaints of Sicily againſt 
the Sy ns to; render che Is odious, and to ex- 
langs eh . DAL bidt FH 251 +11 bas e claim 
2 ö 


(s); Diod. I. xiii. p. 203, 206. 
3 4 tontained about feven | of ſeven biixdred' e of eleven hows 
* 5 an bundred * — ſpeads, ſeven gallons, © 


bleu eeg rk Frs. "4s 


ow. In 4 publick affe ub ed 
state of aas, when nobody: dared 
out for fear of the Ae es the” helm; "Dio- 
SEED je ihe; ee of treaſon + * 
prajon,” thar they gaghr td be depoſed 
Toy ine ee ee e 
| th treatin 
Ons Nh, ad x diturber of he public 2 N 
7 e ch; JAIN a fine —_ bim according to the 
1% he Ph ear "Be ail?" bel be could be admitted to 
in a condition t diſcharge- 
ns {whe Wrote the fliſtory: 
tb dene the money, 
* — time io Rye his opinien upart 1 he: 
"Ago e 1 e wn 0 clit 1 
„ PDionyfus actor Jing „ ſe with more yigour 
man before He Had long cultivated the Habit of vloquence, 
Trey bv Hoot e. ; 5, #- 170 err ls talent in. 
A r nig ep i His views of ring 
e e le in 3 to His ae | 
Are with defi 5 5 4 m an pathetic manner the 
| igentum, ng, Oi in their alliance';: 
for: 2 rn So 05 Which hahitants had been 
ing the place us ler the cover of the night'; 
Hmeftations of infants,” and of aged and "ck 
thre 2 they? had been ed te abandòn to a e 
8 And. htial murder of all who- 
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2 leſt in „ ages barbarous victor draggeti 
bin ile 1 F 5 the 2 in fee ble refuges againſt 
dhe ep nn ery | puted-all theſe eviks. 
to. the treachery* ey of 5 comm ders of e N who inftead. 


of chi 0 to” the relfef of Agrigentum; had fetreated with 
a 8; to th criminal rotrattion ant delay of the mal 
x $3. 1. rrupted by Cartllaginian bribes ; And to, the pride 
ald rich, who regarded mocking: + eſtabli Unt | 
#1 op6k ine fins Comes 12 berty, 
| ated as compoſe > GRelir Bodied + the 
E by their Powe ae in ae, eig all The dignities 
and wealth of the fa the other, ebſcore, deſpiſed. and trod 
witder foot, bearing he me yoke of : 2 ſhamefu} ſervitude, and 
- rather: faves" than citizens. He Eoneluded with faying, that 

the only remedy for fd Tut evils waz to elect perſons from 
amongſt $4 he pho Hevoted” tö their i e and Who, not 
f DLO Left r Tmidable by their 
OY 15 TE nches 
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"This was gs gh 75 


| vor ne ogy 1 0 5 por ane | k | 
Pact cl the g e generals 9 —.— 


"transferred to himſelf. engn was ne, 
and be applied to it with EEE 


openly, planted. his batteries a Ul 2 5 
exlumniating chem bt ; his, emaſi; | ſparir 

Lok 0 ry 4 i%;&£ 2.3» 5 21 Kell be * 
pered amongſt the populace; Lore: held ſecret 
pu -zntellipe e Witt 5 b ; | confiers Merl fre- 


ently ſeen ;paſong and . paffing; and chat it was nor io e 
5 J dn Ru DE Was on ook, e affected on his 


fide N nor to | to them at all 
upon 7 affairs of cb e none of 
LE EET 1 be ms appro 
NEW duipectec ©) e r, nden 
With them, Perſan⸗ Tone 1155 nent were not at a los 


Fas 


$0 chlcover the, tendency, of, theſe dermaning arts . wer 


they filent upon the oc | RB peo the 
| 1 9444 in bis 8 3 Pas 106 69 and admife my 
and looked upon kim as the ib 25 e . N 
rights and Iibertiess. 4 
endet ehewe, which he {et at work with his 
Mi [ens Jer to him, and exceedi! 


was 3 pag of 55 | 


* 221 

" expelled led the Cri city at . times, and 

7 pretences. He knew what an addition of ſtren 112 

ene a body of citizens would be to him, whom 
a benefactor, and reſentment 2 thoſe who had occa- 

Toned: their. þbaniſhment ling hope oÞ ies e their affairs, 

and of 72 pat ves out of bis enemies, 


ee. molt proper Jos, — of GE dota 
3401 attached 


Freer! 
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attached unaltrrably 10 his perſon and intereſt... He applied 
therefore earneſtly 40 obtaih their recall. It was given out, chat 
It was neceflary to raiſe a numerous body of tops t o 


the 22 of the Carthaginians, and the people were in great 
e Er bende, to Ln new levies 2 amount. 
1 p 


ys had: all the effect upon the, p 

is col s, who. 2 
were afraid to contradidt him g; Judging. —.— 

paſition Rs not only prove. — ary =, 
people ag them. even augment, wnepatanen * 
ny ſius, to whom it would leaue the honour-of axcalling; 
exiles. Their return was therefore . decreed, and orgy ogg 
_ — — — time al : | 

utation :from. a city in 'dependance 

cuſe, arrived about the —— e — to demand that the hens 
mould be memforced.. Dionyſus immediately marched: thither 
with two thauſand foot, and ſaur hundred horſe. 


E Ms TGA vor. 


8 to keep him amongſt! them, that he would foon return 
| With re cbnſiderable ait. | 
Hils arrived at Syracuſe juſt as the pdople wete'coming out of 
che theatre,” Who ran in throngs about him, 1 with 
-earneſtneſs/ what he had heard of the Carthaginians. Te an- 
ſwered with a ſad and dejected ſpirit, that tiie city nouriſhed 
far more dangerous and formidable enemies in her boſom ; that 
Whilſt Carthage was maki r extraordinary reparations for the 


in vaſfom of Syràeuſe, thoſe; who were in command, Inſtead of | 


'roufing the'zeal'and attention of the' citizens, and ſetting every 
ming at work againſt the approach of ſo potent an enemy, 
Zulled them with trivial amuſements and idle ſhews, and ſuffered 
"the troops to want neceſſaries; convertin their pay to their 
private uſes in a fraudulent manner deſtructive to the publick 
affairs; that he had always ſufficiently. comprehendedithe eauſe 
*of facts A conduct; that however It was not now! apon mere 
Konzecture, but upon too evident proof, his complaints' were 
- founded 3- that Imitcas, the! general of the Carthaginians, had 
ent an 'officer-to him; under pretext -of treating: about the ran- 
om of ptifoners; but inireality; to prevail on him not 
100 ſtrict in examining into the conduct of his colleagues; — 
Mat if hei would mot! enter into the meaſures! bf Carthage, at 
"eaſt: that- he would: not oppoſe them that for his — — 
eamè to reſigm his command nd to abdirute his dignity,” that 
he might leave n fr οοm- or in — bi bis acting 
In concert) and Roldinge intelligence, with traitors uho ſol 
a de eat being £I_ .I3Ki3 . 2h 10 c 5. Kit 2 1 
* Tkis diſtou being rumoured amon 
about the city, occaſioned great aand alarm. The 
d nextiday the aſſcmbiy ws moned, amd Dionyſus renewed 
-Kibieorplaints 1 the generals, which were, received with 
ltiveriat apple dome df the-afſembly eried. out, that it 
Was Rebeffry too appoint him genersliſſimo, with! unlimited 
power, ö — ſo. ſalutary a recourſe, 
hen che enemywas at the gateb of Sytachſe 2 that che impon 
tahce ef the war which threatened (required ſuch 
Idader 5: that it Wα ie the ſame manter formerly, thaviGelop 
4avulctted pereralifimo,/undaltfeatet>the Sarthaginizn army 
tat HAimerag which” codfiftediof three hundred thouſand men; 
"that as fon che uch ting alledged againſt chegraitorsg it might 
de referred to another day But: whar the a he prin af would 
 -admitnodelayii Nor wus it deferred: in effect 3 for the people 
- (whoz«vwhew once prejudiced; run headlong aſter iheir opinion 
os —— ͤ— II. 
2 


—— of Gela, who uſed all means in their 


8 


8 d ee. —— 
and encamped in the night 2 the e near the city. It 


0 


| DIONY SIU'S THE ELDER. ons (+ 
Vich unlimited power . — 


canſed it. to he dearged;: that the ſoldiers pay ſtrould be-dou 
inſinuating that the ſtate would be amply reimburſed by 'th 


conqueſts: conſequential of that advance. This being done, | 
and the aſſembly : diſmiſſed, the Sy racuſans, upon cool reflectien 


on what had paſſed, began to be in ſome conſternation; as if 
. been the effect of their own choice; and compfe- 


hended, though too late,- that from the defire of preſerving 


their betty, they -had given themſelves a maſte r.. 


„ Dionyſius rightly judged the importance of raking his: wes- 


fures belowp.ths.people: repented- what they had done. These 
remained hut one ſtep more to the tyranny, which was to have 
a bady of, guards. a figued, him; and that he A e in 
the mioſt artful and politick manner. He ſed,” that all 
- theicitizehs: under forty years of age, and capable of bearing 


arms, iſnould march with proviſions for — as to che eit 
mag The Syracuſans were iat that timę in poſſeſon 
of the place, and had a garriſon in it. It was full of fugitive 


20h 


and foreign 3 who were very fit perſons for the execution 


- of- hisideſiꝑns uſtly ſuſpected, that the greateſt of 
— 2 him. He —.— — 


— mot Jong before a great ; noiſe. was heard: throogheut, the 
camp. bir tumult was raiſed. "by ey r that 
Pu oſe by. Dionyſius. He affect at ambuſcades-had: been 

2 n 6gn,to aſh dingte, him! and in great up 

alarm retired for refuge; into the citadel of Leontwmh, 

be paſſed the reſt of Rande after having! cauſed Fi 

„number of fires to be lig hted and had drawn of ſuch — 
troops as he moſt conſided in. At break of day the people 
aſſembled in arhady, ta whom, expreſſing fill great appreben- 

ſion, he explained the, danger he had: been in; and, demanded 
permiſnion ta chuſe himſelf à guard af fix hundted men for che 

+ 1eguxity.,of this pern Piüüſtratus hach ſet him the» example 
long: before,, and had uſed the ſame, firatagem. when he“ 
himſelf tyrantof Athens, His demang) ſeemed, very r alonable, 
and was;accardingly complied: wüth. He choſe out ſa thoufand 
ane his; guard, upon the, ſpot,nagmed. them compleatix, 

them magnificently; 9 —— them great. p 7 

r gir enoquragemgut,, He alſo attached ae 


— 


vi his inter ee non! ho ve to the . 
gat. fremdem ag 34 44 

' alierations ache 40 

and diſmiſſed, Dexippus to Sparta, — — — 
__ Ne og Une le I dert al — 
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7115 HE HIS TORY WSI 
>whjchthe had dent 0e Gala, 0 join nim, and ſſemblod from off 
pi "ws," eigen, eee Oy 
acylaut. 5 NI 174802 B 9115 Zul 
With chis efebre ee eee ales 2rembled- At. 
e Approach. be people — — in a condition 0 
oppoſe his undertabings; or to diſpute hie uutheriry! 
Kley was Full of Foreign Tidiors, and ſuw ixſolf upon the point 
of being attacked | byithe1Carthaginians. To frengthen him- 
ſelf the more in wpranny, 2he-eſpouſed rhe (danghtey ef Her- 
mot rates, the moſt powerful: citizery fit yrucuſe, und who had 
contributed ehe mat vo the/ defect vof the — Ile alſo 
gabe his ſiſter in marriage to Polyxenas, brother-in-law bf 
ermocrates. — ſammonedian aſſembly, in Which 
[he rid himſelf of Daphneus and Detharchus, who bad been the 
moſt active in oppoſing. his uſurpation. In this manner Dieny- 
s, from a ſimple Men and!a'civizen of the deweſt claſs, made 
wmf ablolute bord ahd tyrant ef the and mon opulent 
itz ef Sci 239-31 i a Grag be un . 8 de 
t e 2 1 tencting huuoanagnwaduy 414 10 145 gen bas 
er. E. ®Commotions in Siet aid ir ere agulx Droxx- 
drr. Ne fmnds-means . cee. 
eee eee Eis wonderfel-ngphication 
1 5 ee pr pas Au- abe wear. IPL Aro me 
„de Greis. e nap; 6 nh. „ Dies. tab. 
NN e 23363140 0064868 in E nnr rd og ing 


* ronzs us ada tuue mode t6- eee 
ing oF Ms "we The Curthagintans 

— —_ geh Gela, hs anche ds fes Ref, and after fome 
— endeavours agarnſt the ehem, ahrew! Hinmx)f rt 
che place. He Behwved there with Attle vigour, and all che 
ee did the inHabitams was to Hake em anden their 
yin we . — and te cover their fight it 
in concert with che enemy, 4 

— Gl rx purſue him, and that he 4oR ve — 
Tr deer Sg Al the inhäbftants who remained ut Gela 
Were butchered. - "Thoſe f Camaring, de fvôfd the fame fate, 
ramplel and withdrew with all the effecks they 

parry away. Then g kehren gen perſons, injacrons, 
g virgi 2.— in karftsg hurtled on beyond their 
"frac ue e hetero and d- 

* Tpoſe de bd ee ee 
— — — d kill him 1 en! 
Tem his being farroumded with his foreiguers 


(4) Diod. L xiii, E- 227, TY X 


ret to leave Syracuio! The next day in the De che whole 


from the — its firuation, and might be defend 
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they plundered; uſiug his wife at the fame timewith ſon mur: 
— and il - ufage, that ſhe died of it ſoon after. Dibny- 
ſins, who had fareſeen: their deſign, followed: them cioſe wi 
only -awihundred hors: and: 1 foot 3: and having 
marched almoſt twenty leagues (e) with the -utmoit enpeition 
bo wore e. ti atione of ce gates, hic be fund fiiur 
inſt. him. He ſtt fire toit, and opened himſelf ap in 
manner. The richeſt of the citizens ran thather to. diſpute 


hi entrance, but were ſurrounded by: the ſoldiers, and almoſt 
all of them killed. Dionyſius having entered the city, put: all 


ts the ſword that came in his way, plundered the -houſes of his. 
enemies, of whom he killed a great number, and forced:the: 


Gola and. 


body of his troops arrived. The unhappy fugiti 


Camarina, out of horror for the tyrant, retired: tothe Leon 


tines. Imilcar having ſent an herald to Syracuſe; a treaty Wa 

concluded: as INS in the hiſtory of the Carthaginians: - 

905 By one of the articles iv was. ſtipulated, that Syracuſe: | 
1d continne/ under che government of Dionyſius; which 


confirmed all the ſuſpieions that had: been ee him. 


This happened in the year Darius Nothus died (g). 


It was then he ſacrifloed every ching that gave 1 umbrage: 
to his repoſe and: ſecurity. He 2 that after having 


prived the Syracuſans of all that was dear to them, he could — 


fail of incurring their extreme abhorrence; and the fear of 


the miſeries he had to & in der re e inoreaſed in the 
uſurper in proportion to hatred of him. He looked upon 

all his new ſubjects as ſo many enemies, and believed, that he 
could only avoid the dangers. which ſurrdunded him an all 


des, and dogged him. in alf places, by cutriag off one part of 


che people, to intimidate the other. He did not obſerve, that 
in adding the cruelty of executions to the oppreſſion of the pub- 
lick, he only multiplied his enemies, and induced them, aftey« 
the loſs of their — eee, a abi. ne *. at- 
tempting upon his. 1 55 
Y Dionyſius, who- Sete; be Fay does eren ee debe 
toltake che advantage of che repoſe, in which the treaty: 
lately concluded with he Carthaginians had left them, toi 


attempt the re-eſtabliſhment of their liberty, neglected nothing 


on his fide in ſupport of his power. He fortified the part: 
of che eity, called the Ile, which was before very f 


by a moderate garriſon. He ſurrounded it with good walls, 


| flanked EST: erh N wa ng: "_ enen in 
that 
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beſtowed: upon his creatures and the iofficers 


_ the firſt, He. divided the 


1 
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| 5 from the reſt of the city. To theſe works he 
added a ſtrong. citadel, to ſerve him for a retreat and æefu 


Ne of aceident, and cauſed a great number of ſhops i 
to be erected, caphblojas containing! a conſiderable; mul. 9 
New nomie beg. 
; them, which be | 
diſtributed the reſt in equal proporti ond. 
10ute in equ on amo e Ctizens 
ſtrangers, incl — who had pon free. amongſt | 
{es in the ſame manner, reſerving | 
dhe citizens as he could moſt ""_ 
$319 A belli 21] moe lo 20m 


utions for his ſecuritys ke. 4 


: As to the lands, bs Ta ont thé beſt 


thoſe i = I-24 _— for ſuch 
in, An ſtrangers. 
„Aſter having taken theſe: 


Preca 
Nen to thinks of ſubjeQing ſeveral free ſtates of: Sicily, Which 


de 14493” the Carthaginians. He began with! the fiege of Her- 


The Syracuſans in bis army, ſeeing their ſwords in 


their 88 thought it their duty to uſe: them for the re: eſta - 


bliſhment of their liberty. At a time When they met in throngs 
to concert their meaſures, one of the officera, who took _ 
him-;toireprove. them on that acctunt, was killed on 
and his death ſerved as ſignal forutheir revolt. They:ſent 1 py 
mediately to Etna for thechorſe;- who e at the 
ving of che revolution. Diobyſius, alarmed at this: motion, 
rated the hee, and marched directly to Syracuſe, to keep it in 
obedience. I he revolters followed: him cloſe, and having ſeized 
upon the ſuburb Epipolis, barred all.gommunication With the 
country.. They received nid from! their-allies] both . hy ſea, aud 
land, and ſetting a pricę- upon chen tygauit's:head, promiſed the 
freedom of the city to ſuch of che rangers as Hould abandon N 
him. & great number came over td chem g whom they treated 
with: the utmoſt fayour and hu manity. They made ther 
machines advance, and battered elle of the ile vigorouſly, „ 
without giving Dionyſius the leaſt reſpite. 


The tyrant, finding bimſelf reduced to extremities, aban-: | 
doned by the 8 of the ſtrangers, andiſhut 


upon che 


ſide. of the country, aſſembled his. friends to conſult — them, 


N e ind of death he ſhould pur:a;glorious: period to; 


his career, than upon the means of e They en- 
geavoured to inſpire him with new courage, and were divided 
in their opinions; but at laſt the adviee of Philiſtus prevailed, 
which was, that he ſhould by no means renounce the tyranny. 
Dyoniſius, to gain time: ſent deputies to the revolters, and de- 
manded permiſſion to quit the place with his adherents, - which. 
* and five thips.'to tranſport his people and vffects. 
He had however ſent diſpatches ſecretly to the Capanians, who 
garriſoned the Nac l. add e of the Caen 
tr ob tÞ "y 


% 4 
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was of confiderable. geward, at Fey would come. to his 
relie An 


- ThesSyracuſans,: who, after the, treaty, beli 1775 theſe 107 


ſineſs done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had diſarmed 


of their RT > aud the reſt. 472 with great 1 and Hive A 
m. | 


dipl A ert ot anians, to 2. nu 
twelve hundred horſe * e prized and 3 | 
After having beat fu 1 furpſs their paſlag e. 
themſelves à way to (ro: ps At the ſan Ln, 1757 77 — 
dred ſoldiers more arrived * bis aſſiſtance: ce of 

was then enurely, altered, e and. dejeftion,. plas 


parties, Diopyſius, in a fally, jdroy BY oroully as, 
oy part of the city calle Neapo . . ar vol 8. 1155 


he tay, 


had tetired to Ætna to underſta .be ht return With 
entire ſecurity. Many came tq a Sn bus, others, 1 
think it; adviſeable to confide, in the faith of a tytaut. 
Campanigzas wore rewarded to their fatisfattion, and difwidied, 
The: Lacedemonians at 120 1 Fr SER in e⸗ , 
1 Syrachſe, as . co A Es 
8 r — iid the 


e e 1 Sy 20 c 13 
not, 


y 
1 oy Og 


2 po was to — y * the peop e | _ if 
the inhabitants were empl oped emf harveſ Work.) ge en- 
tered their houſes, and 25d por, all the arms, be cou d find. 


He afterwards, incloſed the aces with an of Nach Wall. 
fitted out abundance of ſhips, armed great nu 5 ers of Ta . ; 


and took all oil ble — vos ſecure. 1 Fig the dir 
n — man cons 180 * 2 —— . 5 ner 

ter having made this proy1 or a ome, 
prepared to _ his —— toad; Wente e be 1 
not only propoſe the increaſe, of, dominions ea revenues, 
but the additional advantage of di iverting. his ſubj 
the ſenſe of their loſt liberty, by tuxming their 1 7 
upon their ancient and always abborrof. enémy, a em- 
ploying them in lofty pr . military ex 5a 10 2 
rious exploits, to which the ag of 1 W and plun _ 
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would be annered. He conoeived cis to be alſo the means to- E 
acquire the affection of his troops; and that the eſteem of the fe 
Wah uſe =p Ori. ore regen = b 
| bo LE: So W 
El 
is the neiguboarhood of Syracuſe, which for that reaſon. 
were very agreeable to his purpoſes. Some of them he treated: re 
| wich favour and clemency, to en the eſteem and confidence Pe 
of the peo 9 Others he plundered, to ſtrike terror into the 5 
| E 'he' inkabitants of” Lenden we er to: | - 
ö P 
| ae bene eh the fame — Rhegio, pf 
[i —_ 1 the 1 coaſt of the ſtrait Which divides Sicily pe 
to prevent it, and entered into an alliance pr 
[| wich the tac afar exiles, who were very numerous, and with di 
|| the Meſſenianson the Sicilian fide of the firait; who were to aid g1 
i! them with a powerful ſupply. They had levied a conſiderable wi 
[| army, and were the point of marching againſt the tyrant, ta 
I 3 amon _ troops, ph rendered: 2 — ' ne 
| abortive.” It terminated in a treaty Peace an ance' an 
| berween Dionyſius and the two cities. m: 
|! He had long revolved a great deſign in his mind, which was pu 
| to ruin the eren er power in Sicily, a great obſtacle - ſoi 
[ His on, as his difcontented ſubjects never fa ed of refu | wi 
| the towns dependent upon that ee Ping accident of the an 
| plague, which had lately er, age, and extremely di- pre 
l minfhed irs ſtrength, feem re a favourable opportu- pe! 
i may for the execution of his 4 ut, as a man of ability, doi 
0 he knew that the greatneſs of the preparations ought to anſwer im 
| that of an enterprize, to aſſure the ſucceſs of it; and he applied be 
| to them in a manner, which ſhews the extent of his views, and | kn 
| extraordinary capacity. He therefore uſed uncommon pains and the 
h application for that purpoſe; conſcious that war, into which for 
f he was 8, mite be one of the moſt powerful nations then in art 
we world, might be of long duration, and have variety of con- his 
- iderable events. | dra 
_ . >. firſt care was to brin > to Syracuſe, as well from the-con- - 
quered cities in Sicily, as by Greece and Italy, a great number pro 
* artiſans and e ee of all kinds; whom he induced to 4 f 
c qme thither by the offer of great gain and reward, the certain out 
Fans of Rnd — moſt excellent perſons 1 in 18 . \ 
d | 


\ 


E wt 6 00 2 E 


— — 


mated by the love of glory. The prince, who knows how to 
1 put the two great ſprings and ſtrongeſt incentives of the human 
} ſoul, intereſt and glory, in motion under proper regulations, 
* will ſoon make all arts and ſciences flouriſh in his 333 
4 


and fill it at a ſmall expence with perſons Who excel in every 
profeſſion. And this happened now at Syracuſe, where a ſingle 
perſon of great ability in the art of governing, excited ſuch ar- 
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5 He cauſed an infinite number of every kind of arms to be | 
e forged, ſwords, javelins, lances, iſans, helmets, cuiraſſes, ' 
f bucklers ; all after the manner Fe nation by whom they | 

were to be worn. He built alſo a great number of gallies, | 
1 that had from three to ſive benches of rowers, and were of an 1 
r entirely new invention; with abundance of other barks and LS 
8 veſſels for the tranſportation of troops and proviſionss. i Wl 
L The whole city ſeemed but one workſhop, and continually - || Wl 
1 reſounded with the noiſe of the ſeveral artiſans. Not only the 16 
7 porches, piazzas, porticos, places of exerciſe, and publick * WE 
J places, but private houſes of any extent were full of workmen. _ 
); Dionyſus had diſtributed them with admirable order. Each ”" 

ſpecies of artiſts, divided by ſtreets and diſtricts, had their | 
y: overſeers and inſpectors, Who by their preſence and direction 128 
* promoted and compleated the works. Dionyſius himſelf was 11 
7 perpetually amongſt the workmen, encouraging them with 1 
I praiſe, and rewarding their merit. He knew how to confer | 
Y different marks of honour upon them, according to their diſtin- 1 
1 guiſhing themſelves by their ingenuity or application. He | 
- would even make ſome of them dine with him at his own | WY 
Y table, where he entertained them with the freedom and kind- + WY 
3, neſs of a friend. It is juſtly ſaid, that honour nouriſhes arts' bY 
3 and ſciences, and that men of all ranks and conditions are ani- 1 


p dour and emulation amongſt the artificers, as it is not eafy to 
4 imagine vrdefenhe;.. 0-55 i np, rg dt ln, | "1 
| Dionyſius applied himſelf more particularly to the navy. He 1 
knew that Corinth had invented the art of building gallies with iy 
| three and five benches of oars, and was ambitious of acquiring {6 | 
; for Syracuſe, a Corinthian colony, the glory ſof bringing that 1 | 
' art to perfection; which he effected. The timber for building a 
his gallies was brought, pait of it from Italy, where it was 
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drawn on carriages to the ſea- ſide, and from thence ſhipped to 
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Syracuſe, and part from mount Etna, which at that time 1 i 
5 produced abundance of pine and fir- trees. In a ſhort ſpace 17 
ö a fleet of two hundred gallies was ſeen in a manner to riſe a 
l out of the earth; and an hundied others formerly built 4 
ä Vat .. As 
* Honos alit artes, omneſque incenduntur ad ſtudia gloric. Cic, Tuſo. | 
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ſeem to be the ſame man. 


0 


3 THE HIS To r 
were refitted by his order; he cauſed alſo an hundred and ſixty 


ſheds to be erected within the great port, each of them capable 
of containing two gallies, and an hundred and fifty more to be 


* 


repaired. | 


The fight of ſuch a fleet, built in ſo ſhort a time, and fitted 


out with ſo much mapnificence, would have given reaſon to 


believe, that all Sicily had united its labours and revenues in 


accompliſhing ſo great a work. On the other fide, the view 
of ſuch an incredible quantity of arms newly made, would have 


inclined one to think, that Dionyfius had ſolely employed him- 
ſelf in providing them, and had exhauſted his treaſures in the 
expence. They conſiſted of one hundred and forty thouſand 
rhe a and as many helmets and ſwords ; and upwards of 


fourteen thouſand cuiraſſes, finiſhed with all the art and ele- 


* 


nce imaginable. They were intended for the horſe, for the 


tribunes and centurions of the foot, and for the foreign troops, 


who had the guard of his perſon. Darts, arrows, and lances 
were innumerable, and engines and machines of war in pro- 
portion to the reſt of the preparations, ©. 
The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of citizens 
and ſtrangers. Pyoniſius did not think of raifing troops till all 
his preparations were compleat. Syracuſe and the cities in its 
ependance ſappied bags with part of his forces. Many came 
rom Greece, eſpecially from Sparta. The conſiderable pay he 


offered brought foldiers in crowds from all parts to liſt in his 


ſervice. 8 | {SS hs 
He omitted none of the precautions neceſſary to the ſucceſs 
of his enterprize ; the importance as well as difficulty of which 


Was well known to him. He was not ignorant that every thing 
depends upon the zeal and affection of the troops for their ge- 


neral, and applied himſelf particularly to the gaining of the 
hearts, not of his own ſuhjects only, but of all the inhabitants 
of Sicily, and ſucceeded in it to a wonder. He had entirely 


changed his behaviour for ſome time. Kindneſs, courteſy, 
clemency, a diſpoſition , to do good, and an inſinuating com- 
placency for all the world, had taken place of that haughty and 


imperious air, and inhumanity of temper, which had rendered 
him ſo” odious. He was fo entirely altered, that he did not 


„„ 54; ur 
_ Whilft he was haſtening his preparations for the war, and 


applying to the attainment of his ſubjects affections, he medi- 


tated an alliance with the two powerful cities, Rhegium and 
Meſſina, which were capable o n his great deſigns 


by a formidable diverſion. The league formed by thoſe cities 
ſome time before, though without any effect, gave him ſom? 


unea- 


zo” 


Tg. gegen 
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uneaſineſs. He therefore thought it neceſſary to make ſure of 
amity of them both, He preſented the inhabitants of Meſſina 
with a conſiderable quantity of land, which was ſituate in 
their neighbourhood, and lay very Feerrg for them. 
To give the people of Rhegium an inſtance of his eſteem 
and regard for them, he ſent ambaſſadors to deſire that 


they would give him one of their citizens in marriage. Ile 


had loſt his firſt wife in the popular commotion, as before 
related 0995 76 C0 
Dyoniſius, ſenſible that nothing eſtabliſhes a throne more 
effectually than the proſpect of a ſucceſſor, who may enter into 
the ſame defigns, have the ſame intereſts, purſue the ſame plan, 
and obſerve the ſame maxims of government, took the oppor- 
tinity of the preſent tranquillity of his affairs, to contract a 
double marriage, in order to have à ſucceſſor, to whom he 
might transfer the ſovereignty, which had coſt him ſo many 
pains and dangers to acquire. 3 : 
The people of Hoy 7 to whom Dionyſius had firſt applied, 

having called a counſel to take his demand into conſideration, 
came to a reſolution not to contract any alliance with a tyrant ; 

and for their final anſwer returned, that they had only the hang- 
man's daughter to give him. The railler) was home and cat 
deep. We ſhall Tee in the ſequel how dear that city paid for 
their jeſt. e N 1 * 1 hs 577 FA [2 * 5 | , 
The Locrians, to whom Dionyſius ſent the ſame ambaſſa- 
dors, did not ſhew. themſelves ſo difficult and delicate, but ſent 


him Doris for a wife, who was the daughter 'of one of their 
moſt illuſtrious citizens. He cauſed her to be brought from 
Locris in a galley with five benches of rowers of extraordinary 
magnificence, and ſhining on all ſides with gold and ſilver. He 
married, at the ſame time, Ariſtomache, daughter of Hippari- 
nus, the moſt conſiderable and powerful of the Syracuſan citi- 
zens, and ſiſter of Dion, of whom much will be ſaid hereafter. 
She was brought to his palace in a chariot drawn by four white 
horſes, which was then à ſingular mark of diſtinction. The 
nuptials of both were celebrated the ſame day with univerſal re- 
joicings throughout the whole city, and wWas attended with 
feaſts and preſents of incredible magnificenee,” 
It was contrary to the manners and univerſal euſtom of the 


once; taking in this, as in every thing elſe, the liberty aſſumed 
by tyrants of ſetting themſelves above all laws. als FOE Fn 
Dionyſus ſeemed to have an equal affedtion for the two 
ves, without giving the preference to either, to remove all 


= 


cauſe of zealoufy and diſcord. 3 people of Syracuſe reported, 
r gp Pu rt rg, Sr IT 6 ES. that 
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weftern' nations from all antiquity that he eſpouſed two wives at 85 
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that he preferred his own country-woman to the ſtranger; but 


ſon, which ſupported him not a little againſt the cabals and in- 
trigues of the Syracuſans. Ariſtomache was a long time with- 


the latter had the good fortune to bring her huſband the firſt 


| out any ſymptoms of child-bearing ; though Pyoniſius deſired 


ſo. earneftly to have iſſue by her, that he put his Locrian's 
mother to death; accuſing her of hindering Ariſtomache from 
%%% ic, oo ne Do od AB nt te, 
Ariſtomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, in great eſti- 

vr his credit 

his great capa- 


Gl 


ty has. e eee bus e eee, 


4 „ 2-44 


S „ 


leſſons: For though brought up in a luxurious and . 
eaſure 


new mal nat 
cates virtue, than his ſopl was inflamed with the love of it. 
Plato, in one of bis letters, gives this glorious teſtimony of 


Z 
. - 


As Dion was young and unexperienced, obſerving the fa- 


cility with which Plato had changed his taſte and inclinations, 


| he. imagined, with, ſimpliciey enough, that the ſame reaſons 


ould haye the ſame effects upon the mind of Dionyfius ; and 
om that opinion could not reſt till he had prevailed upon the 


5 ” 


_ tyrant to hear, and converſe with him. Dionyſius conſented : 


But the luſt of tyrannick power had taken too deep a root in his 
heart to be eradicated from it, It was * like an indelible dye, 
that had penetrated his inmoſt ſoul, from whence it was im- 


Though 


poſſible ever to efface it. 8 
* gebe ze dubrre cd vogel; G- &v She, pte Stgpethy hoes & doe be rures. 
egi, dt zirag cri de vd aH drνEesbar df Plut. in Moral. p. 779. 


—— —— 


. j —— — 


of his eſteem and confidence, and even to ſupport, without 

taking offence, the freedom with which he ſpoke to him. Dio- 

nyſius, ridiculing one day the government of Gelon, formerly 

king of Syracuſe, and ror 7 in alluſion to his name, that he 
) 


Into great admiration, and took no ſmall pains in praiſing the - 
- quaintnefs and delicacy of the conceit, inſipid and flat as it 


of monarchical power, You reign, added he, and hawe. been 


4, after delivered. New commotions againſt Dronysius. Defcat 
the city of Rhegium. 
Da ſeeing his great preparations were com- 


of Syracuſe to reinſtate the Grecian cities in their liberty, after 


} 
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(c) Though the ſtay of Plato at the court made no alteration 
in Dionyſius, he perſevered in giving Dion the ſame inſtances 


had been the /aughjng-/tock (1) of Sicily, the whole court fell 


was, and indeed as puns and quibbles generally are. Dion 
took it in a ſerious ſenſe, and was fo bold to repreſent to him, 
that he was in the wrong to talk in that manner of a prince, 
whoſe wiſe and equitable conduct had been an excellent model 
of government, and given the Syracuſans a favourable opinion 


truſted for Gelon's rk but for your ſake, no man will ever be 
truſted after you. It was very much, that a tyrant ſhould ſuffer 
himſelf to be talked to in ſuch a manner with impunity, 


Szcr. III. Dionys1vus declares war againſt the Carthaginians. 
Various ſucceſs of it. Syracuſe reduced to extremities, and ſoon 


of IuILcaR, and afterwards of Maco. Unhappy fate of | 


pleat, and that he was in a condition to take the field, 
pablickly. opened his deſign to the Syracuſans, in order to 
intereſt them the more in the ſucceſs of the enterprize, and 
told them that it was againſt the Carthaginians. He repre- 
ſented that people as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of the - Wl 
Greeks, and eſpecially of i hoſe who inhabited Sicily; that the mi 
plague, which had lately waſted Carthage, had made the op- 1 Wl 
portunity favourable, which ought. not to be neglected that 
the people in ſubjection to ſo cruel a Powers waited only the 
fignal to declare againſt it; that it would be much for the glory 


having ſo long groaned under the yoke of the Barbarians ; that 
In declaring war at preſent againſt the Carthaginians, they only 
receded them in, doing ſo for ſome time; ſince as ſoon as they 
ad retrieved their loſſes, they would not fail to attack Syracuſe 
with all their forces. 1 5 - 

The aſſembly were unanimouſly of the ſame opinion. Their 
ancient and natural hatred of the Barbarians ;. their anger 
e PJ; X 

(% Plut. p. 960. (1) Tas fgnifies laughing · ſtock. 
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againſt them for having given Syracuſe a maſter ; and the hope 
that with arms in their hands they might find ſome occaſion of 
recovering their liberty, united them in their ſuffrages. The 
war was reſolved without any oppoſition, and began that very 
inſtant, There were, as well in the city as the port, a great 
number of Carthaginians, who, upon the faith of treaties and 
under the peace, exerciſed traffick, and thought themſelves in 
ſecurity. The populace, by Dionyſius's *%: dF; upon the 
breaking up of the aſſembly, ran to their „ ſhips, 
plundered their goods, and carried off their effects. They met 
with the ſame treatment throughout Sicily; to which murders 
and maſſacres were added, by way of repriſal for the many 
cruelties committed by the Barbarians upon thoſe they con- 
quered, and to ſhew them what they had to expect, if they 
continued to make war with the ſame inhumanity. 0 
After this bloody execution, Dionyſius ſent a letter by an 
herald to Carthage, in which he ſignified, that the Syracuſans 
declared war againſt the Carthaginians, if they did not with- - 
draw their garriſons from all the Grecian .cities held by them 
in Sicily. The reading of this letter at firſt in the ſenate, and 
afterwards in the aſſembly of the people, occaſioned an uncom- | 
mon alarm, as. the, peſtilence had reduced the city to a de- 
plorable condition. However, they were not diſmayed, and 
prepared for a vigorous defence. They raiſed troops with. the 
utmoſt diligence, and Imilcar ſet out immediately to put him- 
ſelf at the bead of the Carthaginian army in Sicily. -, *,- -- 
Dionyſius on his fide loſt 2 time, and took the field with 
his army, which daily increaſed by the arrival of new troops, 
who came to join him from all parts. It amounted to four- 
ſcore thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe. The fleet con- 
ſiſted of tuo hundred gallies, and five hundred , barks laden 


1” with proviſions, and machines of war, He opened the cam- 


paign with the fiege of Motya, a fortified town unger the Car- 


T thaginians near mount Eryx, in a little iſland ſomething more 


than a quarter of a league () from the continent, to which it 
was joined by a ſmall neck of land, which the beſieged imme- 
2 cut off, to prevent the approaches of the enemy on that 
fide. 3 EO Ty 99% 
Dionyſius having left the care of the fiege to Leptinus, who 
commanded the fleet, went with his Np Kg, attack the 
places in alliance with the n Terriſied by the 
approach of ſo numerous an army, they all ſurrendered except 
five, which were Ancyra, Solos, (2) Palermo, Segeſta, and 
ST Entella. The laſt two places he beſiege n. 225 : 
ö . 6 car 


) Six fladia or furlongs, q 4 


"© 


2 


the veſſels which remained in the port of Syracuſe. The com- 
mander of this expedition entered the port according to his 
orders without reſiſtance, and after having ſunk a great part of 
the veſſels, which he found there, retired well ſatished with the 
ſucceſs of his enterprize. 3 „ 
Dionyſius, after having waſted the enemy's country, returned, 
and fat down with his whole army before Motya, and having 
employed a great number of kane 

he reinſtated the neck of land, and brought his engines to 


4 


work on that fide. Phe place was attacked and defended with 
the utmoſt vigour. After the beſiegers had paſſed the breach, 
and entered the city, the beſieged perſiſted a great while in 


defending themſelves with incredible valour; ſo that it was 
neceſſary to purſue and drive them from houſe to houſe. The 
ſoldiers, enraged at ſo obſtinate a defence, put all before them 
to the ſword; age, youth, women, children, nothing was 


ſpared, except thoſe Who had taken refuge in the temples. 


The town was abandoned to the ſoldiers diſcretion; Dionyſius 
being pleaſed with an occaſion of attaching the troops to his 
ſervice 1 the allurement and hope of gain. 


The | 
year, and raiſed an army of three hundred thouſand foot, and 


four thouſand horſe. The fleet under Mago's command con- 


ſiſted of four hundred gallies, and upwards of fix hundred 


veſſels laden with proviſions and engines of war. Imilcar had 
given the captains of the fleet his orders ſealed up, which were 


not to be opened till they were out at ſea, He had taken this 
precaution, that his deſigns might be kept ſecret, and to pre- 
vent ſpies from ſending advices of them to Sieily. The ren- 


dexvous was at Palermo; where the fleet arrived without much 


loſs in their paſſage. Imilcar took Eryx by treachery, and 
ſoon after reduced Motya to ſurrender. Meſſina ſeemed to him 
a place of importance; becauſe it might favour the landing of 


troops from Italy in Sicily, and bar the paſſage of thoſe that 


ſhould come from Peloponneſus. After a long and vigorous 
defence it fell into his hands, and ſome time after he entirely 
demoliſhed it. » | 


Dionyſius, ſeeing his forces extremely inferior to the enemy, 
retired to Syracuſe. Almoſt all the people of Sicily, who hated 


» 


him from the beginnings and were only reconciled to him in 
ear, took this occaſion to quit his party,. 
and to join the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops, 


appearance and out of 


the- 


and pave the ſlaves their liberty, p they might ſerve on board 
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\ ,  Imilcar however, to. make a diverſion, detached ten gallies 
of his fleet, with orders to attack and ſurprize in the night all 


in making dams and moles, 


arthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next 
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the fleet. His army amounted to thirty thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe, and his fleet to an hundred and eighty 
gallies. With theſe forces he took the field, and removed 3 
eighteen leagues from Syracuſe. Imilcar advanced perpetually 
With his e Karle followed by his fleet, that kept near the 
coaſt. _ When he arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his 
march upon the ſea-ſide, and was obliged to take a long com- 
'paſs round mount Etna, which by a new irruption had ſet the 
country about it on fire, and covered it with aſhes. He or- 
dered his fleet to wait his coming up at Catana. Dionyſius, 
apprized of this, thought the opportunity favourable for at- 
tacking it, whilſt ſeparate from the land- forces, and whilſt his 
own, 3 up in battle upon the ſhore, might be of ſervice* 
to animate and ſupport his fleet. The ſcheme was wiſely con- 
certed, but the ſucceſs not anſwerable to it. Leptinus his ad- 
miral, having advanced inconſiderately with thirty gallies, con- 
- trary to the opinion of Dionyſius, who had particularly recom- 
mended to him not to divide his forces, at firſt ſunk ſeveral of 
the enemy's ſhips, but upon being ſurrounded 'by the greater 
number, was forced to fly. His whole fleet followed his ex- 
ample, and was warmly > ants by the Carthaginians. Mage 
detached boats full of ſoldiers, with orders to kill all that en- 
deavoured to fave themſelves by ſwimming to ſhore. The land- 
army drawn up there, ſaw them periſh miſerably without being 
able to give them any aſſiſtance. The loſs on the fide of the 
Sicilians was very great more than an hundred gallies being 
either taken or ſunk, and twenty thouſand men periſhing either 
in the battle, or the purſuit. | 5 
Ih he Sicilians, who were afraid to ſhut themſelves up in 
Syracuſe, where they could not fail of being beſieged very ſoon, 
ſollicited Dionyſius to lead them againſt Imilcar, whom ſo bold 
an enterprize might diſconcert; beſides which, they ſhould 
find his troops fatigued with their long and haſty march. The 
L on pleaſed him at firſt; but upon reflecting, that Mago 
with the victorious fleet, might notwithſtanding advance and 
take Syracuſe, he thought it more adviſeable to return thither; 
which was the occaſion of his loſing abundance of his troops, 
who deſerted in numbers on all ſides. Imilcar, after a march 
of two days, arrived at Catana, where he halted ſome days to 
refreſh his army, and refit his fleet, which had ſuffered exceed 
ingly by a violent torm. _ we 
| (e) He then marched to Syracuſe, and made his fleet enter 
- the port in triumph. More than two hundred gallies, adorned 
with the ſpoils of their victory, made a noble 3 
(+) Diod. p. 285, 296. | 


— 
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they advanced; the crews forming a kind of concert by the 
uniform and regular order they obſerved in the motion of 'their 
dars. They were followed by an infinite number of ſmaller 
barks ; ſo that the port, vaſt as it-was, was ſcarte capable of 
containing them; the whole ſea being in a manner covered 
with fails.” At the ſame time on the other fide appeared the 
land-army, compoſed, as has been ſaid, of three hundred thou- 
ſand foot and four thouſand horſe. ' Imilcar pitched his tent in 
the temple of Jupiter, and the army encamped around, «at 
ſomewhat more than half a league's (p) diſtance from the city. 
It is eaſy to judge the conſternation and alarm which ſuch a 
proſpe& muſt give the Syracuſans The Carthaginian general 
advanced with his troops to the walls to offer the city battle, 
and at the ſame time ſeized upon the two remaining ports by 
a detachment of an hundred gallies. As he ſaw no motion on 
the ſide of the Syracuſans, he retired contented for that time 
with the enemy's confeſſing their inequality. For thirty days 
together he laid waſte the country, cutting down all the trees, 
and deſtroying all before him. He then made himſelf maſter 
of the ſuburb called Achradina, and plundered the temples of 
Ceres and Proſerpina. Foreſeeing that the ſiege would be of 
long duration, he intrenched his camp, and encloſed it with 
ftrong walls, after having demoliſhed for that purpoſe all the 
tombs, and amongſt others, that of Gelon and his wife Dema- 
Tate, which'was'a monument of great magnificence. He built 
three forts at ſome diſtance from each other; the firſt at Pem- 

'myta-; the ſecond towards the middle'of the port; the third 
near the temple of Jupiter; for the ſecurity of his magazines 
of corn and wine. He ſent alſo a great number of ſmall veſſels 
to Sardinia and Africa to fetch proviſ ions 
At the ſame time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother - in- 
law Dionyſius had diſpatehed before into Italy and Greece for 
all the aid he could obtain, and broaùght with him a feet of 

thirty ſhips, commanded” by Pharacides the Lacedæmoniau. 

This reinfareement came in very good time; and gave the Sy- 
racuſans new' ſpirit. Upon Teeing a bare laden withiprovifionis 
for the enemy, they detached five gallies and tock it. The 
Carthaginians gave them chaſe with' forty fail, to which they 
advanced with their whole fleet, and in the battle carried the 
admifal galley, damaged many others, took twenty-four, pur- 
ſued the reſt to the place where their whole fleet rode, and 
offered them battle a ſecond time, Which the Oarthaginians, 
FFT oh "1G! 5) 6h 5 5 g de diſcouraged 
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diſcouraged by the check they had received, were afraid 10 
EE welt on” 


„The Syracuſans, emboldened by ſo unexpected a victory, 
returned to the city with the gallies they had taken, and entered 
it in a kind of triumph. Animated by this ſucceſs, whick 


could be only aſcribed: to their valour ; for Dionyſius was then 


's abſent with a ſmall. detachment of the fleet to procure provi- 
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ſions, attended by Leptinus; they encouraged each other, and 
ſeeing they did not want arms, they reproached themſelves 
with cowardice, ardently exclaiming, that the time was come 
for throwing off the ſhameful yoke of ſervitude, and reſuming 
eien iber... ro ig Capttrty 

Whilſt they were in the midſt of theſe diſcourſes, diſperſed 


- In ſmall parties, the tyrant arrived; and having ſummoned an 
aſſembly, he congratulated the Syracuſans upon their late vic- 


tory, and promiſed in a ſhort time to put an end to the war, 
and deliver them from the enemy. He was going to diſmiſs 
the aſſembly, when Theodorus, one of the moſt illuſtrious of 


the citizens, a perſon of ſenſe and valour, took upon him to 


ſpeak, and to declare . boldly for liberty. We are told,” 


aid he, of reſtoring peace, terminating the war, and. of 


r being delivered from the enemy. What ſignifies ſuch lan- 
* guage from Dionyſus ? Can we have peace in the wretched 
«« ſtate of ſlavery impoſed upon us? Have we any enemy more 


to be dreaded than the tyrant who. ſubverts our liberty, or 
a war more cruel than that he has made upon us for ſo many 


„years? Let Imilcar conquer, ſo he contents himſelf. with 
laying a tribute upon us, and leaves us the exerciſe of our 
laws: The tyrant that enſlaves us, knows no other but his 
4 ayarice, his cruelty, his ambition! The + temples of the 
«© gods, robbed by his ſacrilegious hands, our goods made a 


„ prey, and our lands abandoned to his inſtruments, our per- 


„ tons daily expoſed to the: moſt ſnameful and cryel treatment, 


the blood of ſo many citizens ſhed, in the midſt of us and 


, beſore our eyes 3 theſe. are the fruits of his reign, and the 


peace he obtains: for us ! Was it for the ſupport of our liber- 


«© ties he- built yen gitadel, that he has engloſed it with ſuch 
«« ſtrong walls and high towers, and has called in for his guard 
, that tribe of ſtrangers and Barbarians, who inſult. us with 


% impunity? Ho long, oh Syracuſans, ſhall we: ſuffer ſuch 
*<, indignities;, more inſupportable to the brave and generous 


„ than death itſelf? Bold and intrepid abroad againſt the 
% enemy, ſhall we always tremble like cowards in the preſence 
« of a tyrant? Providence, which has again put arms into 
* cur hands, directs us in the uſe of them! Sparta, and he 
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c other cities in our alliance, who hold it their glory to be 
&« free and independent, would deem us unworthy of the Gre- 

„ cian name if we had any other ſentiments. Let us ſhew 
that we do not degenerate from our anceſtors... If Dionyſius 
«« conſents to retire fot: amongſt us, let us open him our gates, 

« and let him take along with him whatever he pleaſes: But 

« if he perſiſts in the tyranny, let him experience what effects 

« the love of liberty has upon the brave and determinate.” 

Aſter this ſpeech, all the Syracuſans, in ſuſpence betwixt | 

hope and fear, looked earneſtly upon their allies, and particu= | 
; late upon the Spartans. Pharacides, who commanded their "M 

fleet, roſe up to ſpeak. It was expected that a citizen of Sparta 
would declare in favour of liberty: But he did quite the reverſe, 
and told them, that his republick had ſent him to the aid of 
the Syracuſans and Dionyſius, and not to make war upon Dio- 
nyſius, or to ſubvert his authority. This anſwer confounded 
the Syracuſans, and the tyrant's guard arriving at the ſame 
time, the aſſembly broke up. Dionyſius perceiving more than 
ever what he hrd to fear, uſed all his endeavours to ingratiate 
himſelf with the people, and to attach the citizens to his in- 
- tereſts ; making preſents to ſome, inviting others to eat with 
him, and affecting upon all occaſions to treat them with kind- 
neſs and familiarity. . _ %%% Oo Seu | 
(7) It muſt have been about this time, that Polyxenus, Dio- 
nyfius's brother-in-law, who had married his ſiſter Theſta, 
having without doubt declared againſt him in this conſpiracy, 
fled from Sicily for the preſervation of his life, and to ayoid 
falling into the tyrant's hands. Dionyſus ſent for his ſiſter, 
and reproached her very much for not apprizing him of her 
huſband's intended flight, as ſhe could not be ignorant of it. | 
She replied, without expreſſing the leaſt ſurprize or fear, 
% Have I then appeared ſo bad a wife to you, and of ſo mean 
e a ſoul, as to have abandoned my huſband in his flight, and 
« not to have deſired to ſhare in his dangers and misfortunes ? 
«© No! I knew nothing of it; or I ſhould have been much 
« happier in being called the wife of Polyxenus the exile, in | 
« all places, than, in Syracuſe, the fiſter of the tyrant,” Dio- 
nyſius could not but. admire an anſwer ſo full of ſpirit and | 
generoſity ; and the Syracuſans in general were fo charmed 
with her virtue, that after the tyranny was ſuppreſſed, the: 
ſame honours, equipage, and train of a queen, which ſhe had 
before, were continued to her during her life; and after her Wi 
death, the whole people attended her body to the tomb, and *+ If MW 
honoured her funeral with an extraordinary appearance, .j 
| e | G 6 * On 
(7) Plut, in Diod, p. 966, RE 
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On the ſide of the Carthaginians, affairs began to take a 
new face on a ſudden. They had committed an irretrievable 
error in not attacking Syracuſe Sen their arrival, and in not 
taking the advantage of the conſternation, which the fight of 
a fleet and army equally formidable had occaſioned. The 
lague, which was looked upon as a puniſhment ſent from 
| heaven for the plundering of temples and demoliſhing of tombs, 

had deſtroyed great numbers of their army in a ſhort time. I 
have deſcribed the extraordinary ſymptoms of it in the hiſtory 


of the Carthaginians (r). To add to that misfortune, the 


Syracuſans, being informed of their unhappy condition, at- 
tacked them in the night by ſea and land. The ſurprize, ter- 
ror, and even haſte they were in, to put themſelves into a 

ſture of defence, threw them into new difficulty and con- 


fuſton. They knew not on which fide to ſend relief; all being 


| m_ in danger. Many of their veſſels were ſunk, an 
others almoſt entirely diſabled, and a much greater number 
deſtroyed by fire. The old men, women, and children, ran in 
crowds to the walls, to be witneſſes of that ſcene of horror, 
and lifted up their hands towards heaven, returning thanks to 
the gods for ſo ſignal a protection of their city. The ſlaughter 
within and without the camp, and on board the veſſels, was 
great and dreadful, and ended only with the day. | 
_* {milcar, reduced to deſpair, offered Dionyſius ſecretly three 
Hundred thouſand crowns (5) for permiſſion to retire in the 
night with che remains of his army and fleet. The tyrant, 
who was not diſpleaſed with leaving the Carthaginians ſome 
reſource, to keep his fubjeRs in continual awe, gave his con- 
ſent ; but only for the citizens of Carthage. Upon which 
Imilcar ſet out with the Carthaginians, and only forty ſhips ; 
leaving the reſt of his troops behind. The Corinthians, diſ- 
ves doe from the noiſe and motion of the gallies, that Imilcar 
was making off, ſent. to inform Dionyſius of his flight, who 
affected ignorance of it, and gave immediate orders to purſue 
-him : But as thoſe orders were but flowly executed, they fol- 
. Jowed the enemy themſelves, and ſunk. ſeveral veſſels of their 
rear- guard. . 1 | 
Dionyſius then marched out with his troops; but before their 
arrival, the Sicilians in the Carthaginian ſervice had retired to 
their ſeveral countries. Having rt poſted troops in the paſſes, 
he advanced directly to the enemy's camp, though it was not 
quite day. The Barbarians, who ſaw. themſelves cruelly aban- 
doned ang betrayed by Imilcar and the Sicilians, loſt courage 
and fled. Some of them.were taken by the troops in the paſſes ; 
Fo | | others 
(7) Tom, I. p. 147, {s) 300 talents 
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others laid down their arms and aſked quarter. Only the Ibe- 
tians drew. up, and ſent an herald to capitulate with Dionyfius, 
who incorporated them into his guards. The reſt were all 
made priſoners. e n”” PIO LET OTE MEgEy 
Such was the fate of the Carthaginians ; which ſhews, ſay 
"the hiſtorian (2), that humiliation treads upon the heels of 
pride, and that thoſe, who are too much puffed up with powe 
and ſucceſs, are ſoon forced to confeſs their weakneſs and 
| 7 6 Thoſe haughty victors, maſters of almoſt all Sicily, 
who looked upon Syracuſe as already their own, and entered 
at firſt triumphant into the great port, inſulting the citizens, 
are now reduced to fly ſhamefully under the covert of the 
night; dragging away with them the fad ruins, and miſerable 


remains of their fleet and army, and trembling for the fate of 


their native country. Imilcar, who had neither regarded the 
| ſacred refuge of temples, nor the inviolable ſanctity of tombs, 


after having left one hundred and fifty thouſand men unburied $ 


in the enemy's country, returns to periſh miſerably at Carthage, 
aycnging upon himſelf by his death the contempt he had ex- 
pfeſſed for gods and men. E h 
Dionyſius, who was ſuſpicious of the ſtrangers in his ſervice, 
removed ten thouſand of them, and, under the pretence of re- 
warding their merit, gave them the WY of Leontium, which 
was in reality very commodiouſly ſituated, and an advantageous 
ſettlement. He confided the guard of his perſon to other fo- 
reigners, and the ſlaves he had made free. He made ſeveral 
attempts upon places in Sicily, and in the neighbouring coun- 
try, eſpecially againſt Rhegium (z). The people of Italy, 
ſeeing themſelves in danger, entered -into a powerful alliance 
to put a ſtop to his conqueſts, The ſucceſs was tolerably equal 
on both ſides. — BY | | 
(x) About this time, the Gauls, who ſome months before 
had burnt Rome, ſent deputies to Dionyſius to make an alliance 
with him, who was at that time in Italy. The advices he had 


received of the err preparations making by the Carthaginians 


for war, obliged him to return to Sicily. RT 
The Carthaginians, having ſet on foot a numerous army 
under the conduct of Mago, made new efforts againſt Syracuſe, 
but with no better — than the former. They terminated 
in an accommodation with Dionyſius. 1 | 
* He attacked Rhegium again, and at firſt received no incon- 
ſiderable check. But having gained a great victory againft the. 
Greeks of Italy, in which he took more than ten thoufand 
e oY / | | priſoners, 
F4 Diod. Sic. u Diod. 1. iv. 20 10. | * uſtin, I, XX, c. = 
* LI. 3651. 4 18 N der ; 
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riſoners, he diſmiſſed them all without ranſom, contrary to their 


. 


| 
expectation; with, a view of dividing the Italians from th 1 
intereſts of Rhegium, and of diſſolving a powerful league, 8 
which might have defeated his deſigns. y by this action 4 
of favour and generoſity acquired the good opinion of all the if 
inhabitants of the country, and from enemies made them his t. 
friends and allies, he returned againſt Rhegium. He was ex- Cl 
inen that city upon account of their refuſing 1 
to give him one of their citizens in marriage, and the inſolent c 
anſwer, with which that refuſal was attended. The beſieged, 11 
finding themſelves incapable of reſiſting ſo numerous an army 
as that of Dionyſius, and expecting no quarter if the city were 1 
taken by aſſault, began to talk of capitulating; to which he 
- hearkened not unwillingly. He made them pay three hundred 
thouſand crowns, deliver up all their veſſels to the number of 
ſeventy, and put an hundred hoſtages into his hands ; after 
which he raiſed the ſiege. It was not out of favour or clemency 
that he acted in this manner, but to make their deſtruction 
- ſure, after having firſt reduced their power. 5 
Accordingly the next year, under the falſe pretext, and with 
the reproach of their having violated the treaty, he beſieged 
them again with all his forces, firſt ſending back their hoſtages. 
Both parties acted with the utmoſt vigour. The deſire of re- 
venge on one fide, and the fear of the greateſt cruelties on the 
other, animated the troops. Thoſe of the city were com- 
manded by Phyto, a brave and intrepid man, whom the danger 
of his country rendered more courageous. He made frequent 
and rude ſallies. In one of them Dionyſius received a wound, 
of which he recovered with great difficulty. The ſiege went 
on ſlowly, and had already continued eleven months, when a 
"cruel famine reduced the city to the laſt extremities. - A mea- 
ſure of wheat (of about ſix buſhels) was ſold for two hundred 
and fifty livres (z), After having conſumed all their horſes 
and beaſts of carriage, they were obliged to ſupport themſelves 
W with leather and hides, which they boiled; and at laſt to feed 
upon the graſs of the fields like beaſts ; a reſource, of which 
Dionyſius ſoon deprived them, by making his horſe eat up all 
the herbage around the city. Neceſſity at length reduced them 
to ſurrender at diſcretion, and Dionyſius entered the place, 
which he found covered with dead bodies. Thoſe who ſurvived 
| were rather ſkeletons than men. He took above fix thouſand 
| priſoners, whom he ſent to Syracuſe. Such as could pay fifty 
| 3 5 (a) he diſmiſſed, and fold the reſt for ſlaves. 
| | - (=) Five mine, (a) One ming, + 
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„Dionvyſius let fall the whole. weight of lis reſentment and 

revenge upon Phyto. He began with ordering his ſon to be 
throw into the 


ſea. The next day he ordered, the father to be 


3 


faſtened to the extremity of the higheſt of his engines for a 
ſpectacle to the whole, . in that condition, he, ſent to 
tell him chat his ſon had been thrown into the ſea. . Then 
n i happier than me by a day, replied that unfortunate 
parent. He afterwards cauſed him to be led through the whole 
city, to be ſcourged with rods, and to ſuffer a thouſand other 
indignities, whilſt an herald proclaimed, ** that the perfidious - 
*.. traitor was treated in that manner, for having inſpired the 
«5. people of Rhegium with rebellion.” _ Say rather,” an- 
 ſwerec that generous defander of his country's liberty, < that 
* a a faithful citizen is; ſo. uſed, fon having refuſed to ſacrifice 
« his country to a tyrant.” Such an object and ſuch a di- 
courſe drew tears from all eyes, and even from the ſoldiers of 
Dionyfius. He was afraid his priſoner would be taken. from 
him before he had ſatiated his revenge, and ordered him to be 
in into.the jen i ch hoe 
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 SxcrT. IV. Violent paſſion of Dioxxsius for pos. Reflections 
upon that taſte of the tyrant. Generous freedom f PHILOXE- 

N us. Death of Dronys1vs. His bad qualities. £4: 


(3) T an interval which the ſucceſs againſt Rhegium had 
** left Dionyſius, the tyrant, who, was, fond of all 
kinds of glory, and piqued himſelf upon the excellence of his 
genius, ſent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to diſpute in 
Fs ade the prizes of the chariot - race and poetry.  _ 

The circumftance, which I am going to treat, and which 
regards the taſte, or rather paſſion of Dionyſius for poetry and 
polite learning, being one of his peculiar characteriſticks, and 

having beſides a mixture, of good and bad in itſelf, makes it 
requiſite,” for a right underſtanding of it, to diſtinguiſh, wherein 
_ this: taſte of his is either laudable or worthy of 4 og „ 
I ſhall ſay as much upon the tyrant's total character, with 
whoſe vices of ambition and tyranny many great qualities were 
united, which ought not. to be diſguiſed or e -. the 
veracity. of hiſtory requiring, that juſtice ſhould he done to the 
- moſt wicked, as they are not ſo in every reſpect. We have ſeen 
ſeveral things in his character that certainly deſerve praiſe ; I 
mean in regard to his manners and behaviour: The mildneſs _ 
with which he ſuffered the freedom of young Dion, the admi- - | 
ration he expreſſed of the bold and generous anſwer of his ſiſter | 
(3) Vid, h, xiv, pe 33361 | , 
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Theſta upon account of her huſband's flight, his gracious and 
inſinuating deportment upon ſeveral other occaſions to the Syra- 
cuſans, the "familiarity of his diſcourſe with the meaneſt citi- 
ens and even workmen, the equality he obſerved between his 
two wives, and his kindneſs and reſpect for them; all which 
_— that Dionyſius had more equity, moderation, affabiliy, | 
and generoſity,” than is commonly aſeribed to him. He is not 
ſuch a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pheræ, Caligula, Nero, 
JJ... rd ak Ts Een ee | 
But to return to Dionyſius's taſte for poetry. In his intervals 
of leiſure, he loved to unbend in the converſation of perſons 
of wit, and in the ſtudy of arts and' ſciences. He was parti- 
cularly fond of ge i. and employed himſelf in the com- 


, ,,, wr cc , a2 nr uma Hf we} 


poſition of poems, eſpecially of tragedies. © Thus far this paſ- 
of r be" nah handy Seen entw 


laudable in it; I mean in the taſte for polite learning, the 
eſteem he expreſſed for learned men, his inclination to do them 
| good offices, and the application of his leiſure hours. Was it 
not better to employ them in the exerciſe of his wit and' the 
il | cultivation of ſcience, than feaſting, dancing, theatrical amuſe- 
| ments, gaming, frivolous company, and other pleaſures ſtill 
more pernicious ? Which wiſe reflection Dionyſius the younger 
made when at Corinth. (c) Philip of Macedon being at table 
with him, ſpoke of the odes and tragedies his father had leſt 
behind him with an air of raillery — contempt, and ſeemed to 
be under ſome difficulty to comprehend at what time of his life 
he had leiſure for ſuch compoſitions: Dionyſius ſmartly repar- 
teed, The thffieulty is very great indeed, Why, be compoſed them 
at thoſe hours, which you and I, and an infinity of others, as ae 
have reaſon to believe, paſs in drinking and other diver/rons.. 
(4) Julius Cæſar and the emperor Auguſtus applied them- 
ſelves to poetry, and compoſed tragedies. Lucullus intended 
| to have wrote the memoirs of his military actions in verſe, 
| | 'The comedies of Terence were attributed to Lelius and Scipio, 
[ | both great captains, eſpecially the latter; and that report was 
ſo far from leſſening their reputation at Rome, that it added 


excel all others in it. He could not endure either a ſuperior d 
or competitor in any thing. From being in the ſole poſſeſſion 

of ſupreme authority, he had accuſtomed himſelf to imagine 

(ee) Plut. in Timol, p. 243. c, XXV. Plut, in Lycyl, p. 492 fd) Suet 
| in Bus, co in Angeles W 


1 'to tu geen em for them. ... edt 
| | "Theſe unbendings therefore were not blameable in their own 
g nature; this taſte for poetry was rather laudable, if kept within n 
| | due bounds ; but Dionyfius was ridiculous for pretending to J 


If Cæſar and Auguſtus, when they wrote tragedies, had taken 
it into their heads to equal or excel Sophocles, it had not only 
been ridiculous, but a reproach to- them. And the reaſon is, 
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his wit of the ſame rank with his power: In a word, he was 
in every thing a tyrant. His immoderate eſtimation tw wor 


turn of 


merit flowed in ſome meaſure from the. over- bearing 
he con- 


mind, which empire and command had given him. 


tinual applauſes of a court, and. the flatteries of thoſe, who 
knew how to recommend themſelves by his darling foible, were 
another ſource of this vain conceit. And of what will not a 


great man, a miniſter, a prince, think himſelf capable, who 


has ſuch mcenſe and adoration continually paid to him? It is 
well known, that Cardinal Richelieu, in the midſt of the 
greateſt affairs, not only compoſed dramatick poems, but piqued 
| Fimſelf on his excellency that way ;' and what is more, his 


jealouſy in that point roſe ſo high as to uſe his. authority by 
of criticiſm upon the compoſitions of thoſe, to whom the 


wa 
publick, a juſt and incorruptible judge in the queſtion, had 


given the preference againſt him. 
Dionyſius did not reflect, that there are things, which though 


eſtimable in themſelves, and which do honour to private per- 
ſons, it does not become a prince to deſire to excel in. I have 
mentioned elſewhere Philip of Macedon's expreſſion to his ſon 
upon his having ſhewn too much {kill in muſick at a publick 


entertainment: Are not you aſhamed, ſaid he, 70 of" fo well y 
It was acting inconſiſtently with the dignity of his character. 


becauſe a prince being obliged by an eſſential and indiſpenſible 
duty to apply himſelf inceſſantly to the affairs of government, 
and having an infinitude of various buſineſs always recurrin 


to him, he can make no other uſe of the ſciences, than to dive 
him at ſuch ſhort intervals, as will not admit any great progres 


in them, and the excelling of thoſe who eniploy themſelves in 


no other ſtudy; Hence, when the publick ſees a prince affect 


the firſt rank in this kind of merit, it may juſtly conclude, 


that he neglects his more important duties, and what he owes 
to his people's happineſs, to give himſelf up toan employment, 
which waſtes his time and application of mind ineffeQually. _ 


We muſt however, do Dionyſius the (juſtice to own, that he 
never was reproachable for letting poetry interfere to the pre- 
judice of his great affairs, or that it made him leſs active and 
diligent on any important occaſion. 72 f 

4e) I hate already ſaid, that this prince, in an interval of 
. 

a e . P. . > 
— Nihil 4 a pray, hog 
Non poſſit, eam laudatur diis æqua poteſtas. Juvenal, 
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peace, had ſent his brother Thearides to Olympia, to diſpute 
the prizes of poetry and the chariot-race in his name. When 
he arrived in the aſſembly, the beauty as well as number of his 
chariots, and the magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered 
with gold and ſilver, attracted the eyes and admiration of all 

the ſpectators. The ear was no leſs charmed when the poems 
of Dionyſius began to be read. He had choſen expreſsly for 
the occaſion * readers with ſonorous, muſical voices, who might 
be heard far and diſtinctly, and who knew how to give a juſt 
emphaſis and numeroſity to the verſes they repeated. At firſt 
this had a very happy effect, and the whole audience were 
deceived by the art and ſweetneſs of the pronunciation. But 
that charm was ſoon at an end, and the mind not long amuſed 
by the ears. The verſes then appeared in all their ridicule. 
The audience were aſhamed of having applauded them, and 
their praiſe was turned into laughter, ſcorn, and inſult. To 
expreſs their contempt and indignation, they tore Dionyſius's 
rich pavilion in pieces. Lyſias, the celebrated orator, who 
was come te the Olympick games to diſpute the prize of elo- 
quence, which he had carried ſeveral times before, undertook 
to prove, that it was inconſiſtent with the honour of Greece, 
the friend and aſſertor of liberty, to admit an impious tyrant 
to ſhare in the celebration of the ſacred games, who had no 
Other thoughts than of ſubjecting all Greece to his power. 
Dionyſius was not affronted in that manner then; but the event 
proved as little in his favour. His chariots having entered 
the lifts, were all of them either carried out of the courſe 
by an headlong impetuoſity, or daſhed in pieces againſt one 
another. And to compleat the misfortune, the galley, which 
carried the perſons Dionyſius had ſent to the games, met with 
a violent ſtorm, and did not return to Syracuſe without great 
difficylty ; when the pilots arrived there, out of hatred and 
contempt for the tyrant, they reported throughout the. city, 
that it was his vile poems, which had occaſioned ſo many miſ- 
carriages to the readers, racers, and even the ſhip itſelf, This 
bad ſucceſs did not at all diſcourage Dionyſius, nor make him 
'abate any thing in his high opinion of his poetick vein. The 


flatterers, who abounded in his court, did not fail to infinuate, 


that ſuch injurious treatment of his poems could proceed only 
from envy, which always faſtens upon- what is moſt excellent ; 
and that ſooner or later the invidious themſelves would be 
convinced by demonſtration, to do juſtice. to his merit, and 
acknowledge his ſuperiority to all other poets. 1 

. bY — - 7 ce 


* Theſe readers wort called Pads! 
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6893 n The extravagance. of Dionyſius in that reſpect was in- 
conceivable. He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and an 
E excellent captain; but he fancied himſelf a much better poet, 
d and believed that his verſes were a far greater honour to him 
a. than all his victories. To attempt to undeceive him in an 
8 opinion ſo favourable to himſelf, had been an ill way of making 
* court to him; ſo that all the learned men and poets, who eat 
EF at his table in great numbers, ſeemed to be in an extaſy of 
| admiration, whenever he read them his poems. Never, accord- 
| 


— 


ing to them, was there any compariſon: All was great, all 
noble in his poetry: All was majeſtick, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, all divine. PAIR : . 
Philoxenus was the only one of all the tribe, who did not run 
with the ſtream into exceſſive praiſe and flattery. He was a 
man of great reputation, and excelled in Dithyrambick poetry. 
There is a ſtory told of him, which Fontaine has known how 
to apply admirably. Being at table with Dionyſius, and ſeeing 
a very ſmall fiſh 25 before him, and an huge one before the 
' king, the whim took him to lay his ear cloſe to the little fiſh. - 
He was aſked his meaning by that pleaſantry: I was en- 
% quiring,” ſaid he, into ſome affairs that happened in the 
< reign, of Nereus, but this young native of the floods can 
« give me no information; yours is elder, and without doubt 
% knows ſomething of the matter. 
Dionyſius having read one day ſome of his verſes to Philax- 


enus, and having preſt him to give him his opinion of them, 
he anſwered with entire freedom, and told him plainly. bis 
real ſentiments. Dionyſius, who was not accuſtomed to ſuch 
language, was extremely offended, and aſcribing his boldneſs 
to envy, gave orders to carry him to the mines; the common 
jail being ſo called. The whole court were afflicted, upon this 
account, and ſollicited for the generous priſoner, whoſe releaſ 
they obtained. He was enlarged the next day, and_reflored © 
vour. 5 AY Ee 
At the entertainment made that day by Dionyſius for the 
ſame gueſts, which was a kind. of ratification -of the pardon, 
and at which they were for that reaſon; more than, uſually gay 
and chearful ; after they had plentifully regaled a great whale, 
the prince did not fail to introduce his poems into the conyer- 
ſation, which were the moſt frequent. ſubje& of it. He choſe 
ſome, paſſages, which he had taken extraordinary pains in 
compoſing. and conceived” to be maſter-pieces, as was very | 
diſcernable from the ſelf- ſatisfaction and complacency he ex- 
preſſed whilſt they were reading. But his delight could not be 
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the guards, who always ſtood round the table, he 


audience, addrefled himſelf again to 
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perfe& without Philoxenus's approbation, upon which he fet 
the greater value, as it was not his cuſtom to be ſo profuſe of 
It as the reſt, What had paſſed the evening before was a ſuf- 
of the verſes, Philoxenus made no anſwer,” but * towards 


ſerious, though humorous. tone, without any emotion; Carry 
me back to the mines. The prince took all the ſalt and ſpirit 


of that ingenious pleaſantry, without being offended. The 


ſprightlineſs of the conceit atoned for its freedom, which at 
another time would have touched him to the quick, and made 
him exceſſively angry. He only laughed at it now, and did 
not make a quarrel of it with the poet. — _— 
He was not in the ſame temper upon a groſs jeſt of Anti- 
phon's, which was indeed of a different kind, and ſeemed to 
argue a violent and brutal diſpoſition. The prince in conver- 
Tation aſked, which was the beſt kind of braſs. After the 


| N had given their opinions, Antiphon ſaid, that was 
* 


he beſt of which the ſtatutes of f Hermodius and Ariftogiton 
were made. This witty expreſſion (g), if it may be called ſo, 
<oft him his Hife. 1 
The friends of Philoxenus apprehending, that his too great 


- 


Uberty might be alſo attended with fatal conſequences, repre- 
ſend 0 Finn | q 2 * 


o him in the moſt ſerious manner, that thoſe Who live 

Ach princes muſt ſpeak their language; that they hate to hear 
any thing not agreeable to themſelves ; that whoever does not 
how how to difſemble, is not qualified for a court; that the 
favours and liberalities, which Bionyſiux continually beſtowed 


upon them, well deſerved the return of complaiſance; that, in 


'a word, with his blunt freedom, and plain truth, he was in 
danger of loſing not only his fortune, but his life, Philoxenus 
told them, that he would take their good advice, and for the 
future give ſuch a turn to his anſwers, 'as ſhould ſatisfy Diony- 
fius without injuring truth. 5 x 


_ Accordingly fome time after, Dionyſius having read a piece 


'of his compoling upop a very mournful ſubje&, wherein he 
Was to move compaſſion and draw tears. from the eyes of the 
| Phfloxenus, and aſked 
bim his ſentiments upon it. Philoxenuz gave him for anſwer 


| (3) one word, which in the Greek language has two different 


Hignifications. In one of them it implies mournful, 3 
r e Rear wp ado 
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her u) cutcbrorr@®, . 
+ They had delivered Arbens from the tyranny of the Pififtratides, 


ficient leſſon for the poet. When Dionyfius aſked his thoughts 
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things, ſuch as, inſpire. ſentiments of pity and - compaſſion : In 
the other,. it 2 5 ſomething very mean, defective, pitiful 


+ 


and miſerable. ' Dionyſius, who was fond of his verſes, and 


9 ” 
" WEED / > , 


believed that every body muſt have the ſame good opinion of 


atisfied with Philoxenus. The reſt of the company. 


them, to! that; wor in the favourable conſtruction, and was 


extremely 


ithout explaining themſel 


time to Olympia, they were treated W * 
contempt as before, That news, which could not be kept 


madneſs and phrenzy. He complained that-envy and jealouſy , 


him ſuch 12 ſervices; and to whom, he was obliged; for his, - 


were recalled ſome time after, and reinſtated. in all their for- 


tunes and his favour :. Leptinus in particular, who married 


Dionyſius's daughter. i ß Fg ings 1 

(4 To remove his melancholy for the ill ſucceſs, of his 
verſes, it was neceſſary to find ſame employment, with which 
his wars and buildings ſupplied him, He had forried a deſign 
af eſtabliſhing powerful colonies in the part of Italy, ſituate 
upon the Adriatick ſea, facing Epirus; in order that his fleet. 


might not want a ſecure retreat, when he ſhould employ: his, 


forces on that ſide; and with this, view he made an alliance 


wich the Illyrians, and reſtored Alcetes king of the Moloſffians 
to his throne. His principal deſign was to attack Epirus, and 


to make himſelf maſter of the immenſe treaſures, which had 


been for many ages amaſſing in the temple of Delphos. Before 


he could ſet this project on foot, which required great prepa- 
rations, he ſeemed to make an eſſay of his genius for 1 by 


* 


another of the Tame kind, though of much more eaſy execu- 


tion. Having made a ſudden-arruption into Tuſcany, under 
the pretence of purſuing pirates, he plundered a very rich 
_ temple in the ſuburbs of Agyllum, a city of that country, and 


carried away a ſum exceeding four millions five hundred _ 
fen 2 . oo: an 
\ (7) Pag. 332 () Diod, I. xv, p. 336, 337 
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temptuous ſentence paſſed upon his poems in the Olympick 


made to che gods, the temples being ſcarce eapable of contain- 
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ſand: livres (7). He had occaſion for money to ſupport his 
great expences at Syracuſe, as well in fortifying the port, and 
to make it capable of receiving two hundred gallies, as to 
encloſe the whole city with good walls, erett magnificent tem- 
ples, and build a Place, of Exerciſe upon the banks of of the river 
1 | 10 7 $52 $291 1% © t 4 MISTY FL 
( Ae che ſame Une he bernd the deſign of driving the 
. Carthaginians entirely out of Sicih 1A firſt vice) which he 
ined, put him almoſt into a cond ition to accompliſh his pro- 
: bur the loſs of a nd battle; in which his brother ep- 
tinus was killed, put AMd to his hopes, and obliged him'to 
enter into 'a treaty, by which he gave up ſeveral towns to the 
Carthaginians, and paid! them 8 at ſums of money to reim- 
burſe their expences in the war. An attempt which he made 
upon them ſome years after, taking advantage of the deſolation 
occaſioned by the plague at Carthage n, no better ſucceſs. 
(*) Another victory of a. very ferent - kind, though not 
leſs at his heart, made hin a, or at leaſt comforted: him 
ov be the ill ſucceſs of his arms. He had cauſed a tragedy of his 
reſented at Athens for the prize in the celebrated feaſt 
of roche us, and was declared victor. Sueh à victory with the 
Athenians, who were the beſt judges of this kind of literature, 
ſeems to argue the poetry of Doch us not ſo mean and pitiful, 
and that it Is very poſlible, the averſion of the Greeks for every 
thing which came from a tyrant, had a great ſhare in the con- 


games. However it was; Diohyſus received the news with 
inexpreſſible tranſports of joy. Publick thankſgivings were 


8 ernennen Seeed see e dre 


od 
— 


ing the concourſe of the: . Tee was ſeen through 


out the city, but feaſting and Dionyſius regaled 9 
all his friends with che moſt ers: day magnificence. Self-. 5 
ſatisſied to a degree that cannot be deſcribed, he believed him- P 
ſelf at thie.famipit: of glory, and did the honours: of his table ; 


with a gaiety and eaſe, and at the ſame time with a grace and 
dignity that charmed an the world. He invited bie gueſts to 
eat and drink more by his example than expreſſions, and carried 
his civilities of that kind to ſuch an execſs, that at-the cloſe of 
the banquet he was ſeized with violent pains, '6ccafioned by an 
ere which ee not difficult to neten the conſe- 
uences. 
7 (6) Dionyſias had three children by 116 1125 Doris _ Gur 
by W of which two were Oy" the one named 
Sophro- 
0 ) 2x 500 rafts, or bout 20,0007, ſerling. (on) See the hiſtory of the 
Cartbaginiant. 0 Diod. p. 384, 385. (0) Plut. i in Dion. p. Ts 
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upon him to diſcourſe him upon his 
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Sophroſyne, the other Arete. Sophroſyne was married to his. 
eldeſt ſon, Dionyſus the younger whom he had by his Locrian 
wife, and Arete eſpouſed her brother Theorides. But Theo- 


rides dying ſoon, Dion married his widow Arete, who was his 
As Dionyſius's diſtemper left no kopra et his life, Dion took 
who were at the ſame time his brothers-in-faw and nephews; 
and to inſinuate to him, that it was juſt to 'prefer the ifſue*of 
tys Syracuſan wife to that of a ſtranger. But the phyſicians,” 
defirous of making their court to young Dionyſius, the Lo- 
crian's ſon, for whom the throne was intended, did not give him 


time to alter his purpoſe: For Dionyſias "having demanded a 


medicine to make him fleep, they gave him ſo Rrong a doſe, 
as quite ſtupitied him, and ſead Him in a fleep that laſted Um 
for the reſt of his life. He had reigned thirty=tight years. - 
He was certainly a prince of very great political and military 
abilities, and had occaſion for them all in raiſing himſelf as he 
did from's mean condition to ſo high a rank. After having 
held the ſovereignty thirty-eight years, he tranſmitted it peace- 
ably to a fi ceffor of. his own iſſue and election; and had eſta- 
bliſhed his power upon ſuch ſolid foundations, that his ſon, © 


notwithſtanding the ſlenderneſs of his capacity for governing,” 
retained it twelve years after his death. All Which could not 


1 * 


have been effected without a great fund of merit as to his capa- 


city. But what qualities could cover the vices, which rendered 
him the object of his ſubjects abhorrence? His ambition knew 
neither law nor limitation; his avarice ſpared nothing, not 


even the moſt ſacred places; his cruelty; had often no fegard 
to the affinity of blood; and his open and profeſſed impiety 


only acknowledged the divinity to inſult him. 
In his return to Syracuſe with * a very favoarable wind from 
plundering the temple of Proſerpine at Locris, See, ſaid he to his 


triends with a ſmile of contempt, how the immortal gods favour 


the navigation of the ſacrilegious. ' 4 . 
D) Having occaſion for money to carry on the war againft 
the Carthaginians, he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and took 


from that god a robe of ſolid gold, which ornament Hiero the 
tyrant had given him out of the ſpoils of the Carthaginians,” 


He even jeſted upon that occaſion, ſaying, that a robe of gold 


was much too heavy in ſummer, and toò cold in winter; and 


at the ſame time ordered one of wool to be thrown over the 


god's - ſhoulders; adding, that ſuch an habit would be com- 


modious in all ſeaſons. _ | „ 1 
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(2) Cie. de Nat, Deor, I. xv, n. 83, 84. 
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Another time he ordered the golden beard of Zſculapius of 
Epidaurus to be taken off ; giving for his reaſon, that it was 
14 inconſiſtent for the ſon to have a beard *, when the father 
le cauſed all the tables of filver to be taken out of the tem- 
ples; and as there was generally inſcribed, upon them accord- 
ing to the cuſtom of the Greeks, Lo THE coop Gops ; he 
would (he ſaid) take the benefit of their Goopness.. - 


As for leſs prizes, ſuch as cups and crowns of gold, which 


the flatues, held in their hands, thoſe he carried off without any 
ceremony; laying, it was not N but receiving, them; 
and that it was idle and ridiculous to aſk the gods perpetually for 
good things, and to. refuſe, them, when they. held out their 
hands themſelves to preſent them to yo Keats £7 s were 
carried by his order to the market, and fold at the publick ſale: 
And when he had got the money for them, he ordered pro- 


things taken out of ſacred places, ſhould reſtore them entire 
within a limited time to the temples from whence they were 
bre aght ; adding in this manner to his impiety to the gods, 
iu! ee e an cel i Og 

The amazing N that Dionyſius thought neceſſary 
to the ſecurity of his life, ſhew to what anxiety and appreben- 


fon he was abandoned. (f) He wore 80 his robe a. cuiraſs 


of braſs. He neyer harangued the people but from the top of 
m high. tower; and thought proper to make himſelf invul- 
nerable by being inacceſſible. Not daring to confide.in any of 
his friends or relations, his guard was compoſed of ſlaves and 
ſtrangers. . He went abroad as little as poſſible ; fear obliging 
bim to condemn himſelf to a kind of impriſonment. "Theſe 
extraordinary precautions regard without doubt certain intervals 
of his reign, when frequent dy nies of againſt him rendered 
him more timid and ſuſpicious than uſual; for at other times 
we have ſeen that he converſed freely enough with the people, 
and was acceſſible even to familiarity, ' In thoſe dark days of 


diſtruſt and fear, he fancied, that he ſaw all mankind in arms 


againſt him. (7) A word which eſcaped hig barber, who boaſted, 
by way of jeſt, that he held a razor at the tyrant's throat every 
week, coſt him his life. From 8 not to abandon 
his head and liſe to the hands of a barber, he made his daugh- 
ters, though very young, do him that deſpicable office; and 


when they were more advanced in years, he took the ſciſſars 


and razors from them, and taught them to ſinge off his beard 
5 15 JJV). 
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Cy ation to be made, that whoever had in their cuſtody any 
ings 


de 


with nut-ſhells. (5) He was at laſt reduced to do himſelf that 
office, not daring it ſeems to truſt his own daughters any longer. 
He never went into the chamber of his wives at night, till 
they had been firſt ſearched with the utmoſt care and circum- 
ſpection. His bed was ſurrounded with a very broad and deep 
trench, with a ſmall draw-bridge over it for the entrance. 
After having well locked and bolted: the doors of his apart- 


circle of diſtruſt and terror, to live, to reign ! 


ſurrounded with pleaſures of every kind, during a reign of 


nor the charms of ſocial truth and reciprocal confidence. This: 
he owned himſelf upon an occaſion not unworthy of repe- 


{worn to obſerve with inviolable fidelity. Their faith was put 


tyrant, petitioned for permiſſion to make a journey into his 
own country, to ſettle his affairs, promiſing to return at a fixed 
time, the other generouſly offering to be his ſecurity. The 
courtiers, and Dionyfius in particular, expected with impa- 
tience the event of ſo delicate and extraordinary an adventure. 
The day fixed for his return drawing nigh, and he not appear- 
Ing, every body began to blame the raſh and imprudent zeal 
of his friend who had bound himſelf in ſuch a manner. But 
he, far from expreſſing any fear or concern, replied with tran- 
quillity in his looks, and confidence in his expreſſions, that he 
was aſſured his friend would return; as he accordingly did 
upon the day and hour agreed. The tyrant ſtruck with admi- 
ration at ſo uncommon an inſtance of fidelity, and ſoftened 
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ment, he drew up the bridge, that he might ſleep in ſecurity. 
(:) Neither his brother, nor even his ſons, could be admitted 
into his chamber without firſt changing their cloaths, and bein 

viſited by the guards. Is paſſing one's days in ſuch a — 


In the midſt of all his greatneſs, poſſeſſed of riches, and 


almoſt forty years, notwithſtanding all his preſents and pro- 
fuſions, he never was capable of making a ſingle friend. He 
paſſed his life with none but trembling ſlaves and fordid flats 
terers, and never taſted the joy of loving, or of being beloved; 


(A) Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the prin- 
ciples of the Pythagorean philoſophy, and were united to each 
other in the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, which they had mutually 


to a ſevere trial. One of them being condemned to die by the 


with the view of ſo amiable an union, granted him his life, 
and deſired to be admitted as a third perſon into their friend- 
ſhi . g | | | | a 

OL. IV. | H n He 


(5) Cie. de Offic, I. ii. n. 55. (e) Plut, in Dion. p. 961. () Cic. 
de Offic. I. iii, n. 43. Val, Max, I. iv. C 7. | 
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(x) He expreſſed with equal ingenuity on another occaſion 


what he thought of his condition. One of his courtiers, 


named Damocles, was perpetually extolling with rapture his 


treaſures, grandeur, the number of his troops, the extent of 
his dominions, the magnificence of his palaces, and the uni- 


verſal abundance of all good things and enjoyments in his poſ- 


ſeflion ; always repeating that never man was happier than 
Dionyſius. Becauſe you are of that opinion,“ ſaid the ty- 
rant to him one day, will you taſte, and make proof of my 
«« felicity in perſon ?” The offer was accepted with joy. Da- 
mocles was placed upon a golden bed, covered with carpets of 
ineſtimable value. The ſide-boards were loaded with veſlels 
of gold and filver. The moſt beautiful ſlaves in the moſt ſplen- 
did habits ſtood around, watching the leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. 
The moſt exquiſite eſſences and perfumes had not been ſpared. 
The table was ſpread with proportionate magnificence. Da- 
mocles was all joy, and looked upon himſelf as the happieſt 
man in the world; when unfortunately caſting up his eyes, he 
beheld over his head the point of a ſword, which hung from 
the roof only by a ſingle horſe-hair. He was immediately 
ſeized with a cold ſweat ; every thing diſappeared in an inſtant ; 
he could ſee nothing but the ſword, nor think of any thing but 
his danger. In the height of his fear he deſired permiſſion to 
retire, and declared he would be happy no longer. A very 
natural image of the life of a tyrant. Ours reigned, as I have 
obſerved before, thirty-eight years. 


2 


CHA 


TIIIõ chapter includes the hiſtory of Dionyſius the younger, 
tyrant of Syracuſe, ſon of the former; and that of Dion 
his near relation. - . e 


Sect. I. Dionys1vs e younger ſucceeds his father. Diox 
engages him to invite PLATO to his court. Surprizing alteration 
occaſioned by his preſence. Conſpiracy of the courtiers to prevent 
the effects of it. ä * 


2 3 US the elder was ſucceeded by one of his 


ſons of his own name, commonly called Dionyſius 
the younger. After his father's funeral had been ſolemnized 


with the utmoſt magnificence, he aſſembled the people, and 
| defired 


(x) Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. I. v. n. 61, 62, (y) A. M. 3632, Ant, J. C. 


373+ Diod. J. XV. P · 385. 
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_ DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 1 
deſired they would have the ſame good inclinations for him as 


they had profeſſed for his father, They were very different 


from each other in their character. (z) For the latter was as 
| peaceable and calm in his diſpoſition, as the former was active 
and e- oþ which would have been no diſadvantage to 


his people, had that mildneſs and moderation been the effect 
of a wiſe and judicious underſtanding, and not of natural ſloth 


and indolence of temper. 


It was ſurprizing to ſee Dionyſus the 88 take quiet 
poſſeſſion of the tyranny after the death of his father, as of a 
right of inheritance, notwithſtanding the paſſion of the Syra- 
cuſans for liberty, which could not but revive upon fo favour- 


able an occaſion, and the weakneſs of a young prince undiſtin- 


guiſhed by his merit, and void of experience. It ſeemed as if 


the laſt years of the elder Dionyfius, who had applied himſelf 
towards the cloſe of his life in making his ſubje&s taſte the 
advantages of his government, had in ſome meaſure reconciled 
them to the tyranny ; eſpecially after his exploits by ſea and. 


land had acquired him a great reputation, and infinitely exalted 


the glory of the Syracuſan power, which he had found means 
to render formidable to Carthage itſelf, as well as to the moſt. 
potent ſtates of Greece and Italy. Beſides which it was to be 
feared, that ſhould they attempt a change in the government, 
the {ad conſequences of a civil war might deprive them of all 
| thoſe advantages: And at the ſame time the gentle and humane 
diſpoſition of young Dionyſius gave them reaſon to entertain 
| the moſt favourable hopes of the future. He therefore peace- 
ably aſcended his father's throne. 


England has ſeen ſomething of this kind in the famous 
Cromwell, who died in his bed with as much. tranquillity as 


the beſt of princes, and was interred with the ſame honours 
and pomp as the moſt lawful ſovereign. Richard his ſon ſuc- 
ceeded him, and was for ſome time in equal authority with his 
father, though he had not any of his great qualities. 


(a) Dion, the braveſt, and at the ſame time the wiſeſt of 


j the Syracuſans, Dionyſius's brother-in-law, might have been 
of great ſupport to him, had he known how to make uſe of his 


counſels. In the firſt aſſembly held by Dionyfius and all his 
friends, Dion ſpoke in ſo wiſe a manner upon what was neceſ- 


ſary and expedient in the preſent conjuncture, as ſhewed that 
the reſt were like infants in compariſon with him, and in regard 


to a juſt boldneſs and freedom of ſpeech, were no more than 
deſpicable ſlaves of the tyranny, ſolely employed in the abject 
endeavour of pleaſing the prince. But what ſurprized and 
| ” 2. 3 amazed 
(*) Diod, 1, xvi. p. 410. (a) Plut. in Dion. p. 960, 961. 
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amazed them moſt was that Dion, at a time when the whole 
court were ſtruck with terror at the proſpe& of the ſtorm, 
forming on the ſide of Carthage, and juſt ready to break upon 
Sicily, ſhould inſiſt, that if Dionyſius deſired peace, he would 
embark immediately for Africa, and diſpel this tempeſt to his 
ſatisfaction; or if he preferred the war, that he would furniſh 
and maintain him fifty gallies of three benches compleatly 
equipped for ſervice. SS | | T2223 
Dionyſius admiring and extolling his generous magnanimity 
to the ſkies, profeſſed the higheſt gratitude to him for his zeal 
and affection ; but the courtiers, who looked upon Dion's 
magnificence as.a reproach to themſelves, and his great power 
as a leſſening of their own, took immediate occaſion from 
thence to calumniate him, and ſpared no diſcourſe that might 
tif © Influence the young prince againſt him. They inſinuated, that 
Fi in making himſelf ſtrong at ſea, he would open his way to the 
1 tyranny; and that he deſigned to tranſport the ſovereignty on 
14 board his veſſels to his nephews, the ſons of Ariſtomache. 
But what put them moſt out of humour with Dion, was his 
Io manner of life, which was a continual reproach to theirs, For 
1 theſe courtiers having preſently inſinuated themſelves, and got 
1 the aſcendant of the young tyrant, who had been wretchedly 


{| 
. 
! 
I 
| 
[ 
{ j 


i educated, thought of nothing but of ſupplying him perpetually 
1 Vith new amuſements, keeping him always employed in feaſt- 
| if ing, abandoned to women and all manner of ſhameful plea- 
| ſures. (5) In the beginning of his reign he made a debauch, 
which continued for three month entire, during all which time 
his palace, ſhut againſt all perſons of ſenſe and reaſon, was 
crowded with den leeds. and reſounded with nothing but low 
buffoonery, obſcene jeſts, lewd ſongs, dances, maſquerades, 
and every kind of groſs and diſſolute extravagance. » It is there- 
fore natural to believe, that nothing could be more offenſive 
and diſguſting to them than the preſence of Dion, who gave 
into none of theſe pleaſures, For which reaſon, painting his 
virtues in ſuch of the colours of vice as were moſt likely to 
diſguiſe them, they found means to calumniate him with the 
prince, and to make his ęravity paſs for arrogance, and his 
freedom of ſpeech for inſolence and ſedition. If he advanced 
any wiſe counſel, they treated him as a ſour pedagogue, who 
took upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to ſchool his prince 
without being aſked ; and if he refuſed to ſhare in the debauch 
with the reſt, they called him a man-hater, a ſplenetick me- 
lancholy wretch, who from the fantaſtick height of virtue looked 
375 | down 
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down with contempt on the reſt of the world, of whom he ſet 
himſelf up for the cenſor, - | TS : 
And indeed it muſt be confeſſed, that he had naturally ſome- 


thing auſtere and rigid in his manners and behaviour, which 


ſeemed to argue an haughtineſs of nature, very capable not 
only of diſguſting a young prince, nurtured from his infancy 
amidſt flatteries and ſubmiſſions, but the beſt of his friends, 
and thoſe who were moſt nearly attached to him. Full of ad- 
miration for his integrity, fortitude, and nobleneſs of ſenti- 
ments, they repreſented to him, that for a ſtateſman, who 
ought to know how to adapt himſelf to the different tempers 
of men, and how eto apply them to his purpoſes, his humour 
was much too rough and forbidding. (c) Plato afterwards took 
pains to correct that defect in him, by making him intimate 


with a philoſopher of a gay and polite turn of mind, whoſe 


converſation was very proper to inſpire him with more eaſy and 
infinuating manners. He obſerves alſo upon that failing in a 
letter to him, wherein he ſpeaxs to this effect: * Conſider, I 
„beg you, that you are cenſured of being deficient in point 
«© of good nature and aifability ; and be entirely aſſured, that 
© the moſt certain means to the ſucceſs of affairs, is to be 
& agreeable to the perſons with whom we have to tranſact. 
«© An “ haughty carriage keeps people at a diſtance, and re- 


* duces a man to paſs his life in ſolitude.” Notwithſtanding 
this defect, he continued to be highly conſidered at court; 
where his ſuperior abilities and tranſcendent merit made him- 


abſolutely neceſſary, eſpecially at a time when the ſtate was 
threatened with great danger and emergency. 

(4) As he believed, that all the vices of young Dionyſius 
were the effect of his bad education, and entire ignorance of 


his duty, he conceived juſtly, that the beſt remedy would be to 


aſſociate him if poſſible with perſons of wit and ſenſe, whoſe 
ſolid, but agreeable converſation, might at once inſtruct and 
divert him : For the prince did not naturally want parts and 


genius. a 


The ſequel will ſhew that Dionyſius the younger had a na- 
tural propenſity to what was good and virtuous, and a taſte and 
capacity for arts and ſciences. He knew how to ſet a value 
upon the merit and talents, by which men are diſtinguiſhed. 
He delighted in converſing with perſons of ability, and from 

| : I, RT : | his 

(e) Plat. Epiſt. iv, (d) Plut. in Dion. p. 962 Plat. Epiſt. vii. 
p. 327, 328. | | 
* 'HY au34ba Eqn ECC D. M. Da- have ſbeꝛun elſequhere, wwherin this 
cier renders theſe æwords; Pride is al- verſſon is faulty, Art of teaching the 
ways the companion of ſolitude, J] Belles Lettres. Vol. III. p. 525. 
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his correſpondence with them, made himſelf capable of the 
higheſt improvements. He went ſo far as to familiarize the 
throne with the ſciences, which of themſelves have little or no 
acceſs to it; and by rendering them in a manner his favourites, 
he gave them courage to make their appearance in courts, His 
protection was the patent of nobility by which he raiſed them 
to honour and diſtinction. Nor was he inſenſible to the joys 
of friendſhip. In private he was a good parent, relation' and 
maſter, and acquired the affection of all that approached him. 
He was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and it 
might be ſaid of him, that he was rather a tyrant by ſucceſſion 

and inheritance, than by temper and inclination. | 
All which demonſtrates, that he might have made a very 
tolerable prince (not to ſay a good one) had an early and pro- 
| an care been taken to cultivate the happy diſpoſition which he 

- brought into the world with him. But his father, to whom all 

merit, even in his own children, gave umbrage, induſtriouſſy 
ſuppreſſed in him all tendency to goodneſs, and every noble 
and elevated ſentiment, by a baſe and obſcure education, with 
the view of preventing his attempting any thing againſt him- 
ſelf. It was therefore neceſſary to find a perſon of the cha- 
racter before- mentioned, or rather to inſpire himſelf with the 
deſire of having ſuch an one found. | 
This was what Dion laboured with wonderful addreſs. He 
often talked to him of Plato, as the moſt profound and illuf- 
trious of philoſophers, whoſe merit he had experienced, and 
to whom he was obliged for all he knew. He enlarged upon 
the elevation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, the 
amiableneſs of his character, and the charms of his conver- 

i! ſation, He repreſented him particularly as the man of the 

1 world moſt capable of forming him in the arts of governing, 

1 upon which his own and the people's happineſs depended. He 

told him, that his ſubjects, governed for the ſuture with lenity 
and indulgence, as a good father governs his family, would 

/ voluntarily render that obedience to his moderation and juſtice, 

1 which force and violence extorted from them againſt their will; 

| and that by ſuch a conduct he would, From a tyrant, become 

| a a juſt king, to whom all ſubmiſſion would be paid out of af- 

14 fection and gratitude. „ 

It is incredible how much theſe diſcourſes, introduced in 
converſation from time fo time, as if by accident, without 
affectation, or the appearance of any premeditated deſign, en- 

16 flamed the young prince with the deſire of knowing and con- 

if verfing with Plato. He wrote to him in the moſt importunate 


| 

1 and obliging manner to that purpoſe ; he diſpatched * 
N after 

Fi} | 
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DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 5 
after couriers to haſten his voyage; whilſt Plato, who appre- 
hended the conſequences, and had ſmall hopes of any good 


effect of it, protracted the affair, and without abſolutely re- 


fuſing, ſufficiently intimated, that he could not reſolve upon 
it, without doing violence to himſelf. The obſtacles and dif- 
ficulties, made to the young prince's requeſt, were ſo far from 
diſguſting him, that they only ſerved, as it commonly happens, 


to inflame his deſire. The Pythagorean philoſophers of Græcia 
major in Italy joined their entreaties with his and Dion's, who 


on his part redoubled his inſtances, and uſed the ſtrongeſt ar- 
gps to conquer Plato's repugnance. This is not,” ſaid 

e, „the concern of a private perſon, but of a powerful 
„% prince, whoſe change of manners will have the ſame effect 
« throughout his whole dominions, with the extent of which 
«© you are, not unacquainted, It is himſelf who makes all 
e theſe advances; who importunes and ſollicits you to come 
ee to his aſſiſtance, and employs the intereſt of all your friends 
« to that purpoſe. What more favourable conjuncture could 
« we expect from the divine providence than that which now 


offers itſelf? Are you not afraid that your delays will give 


«© the flatterers, who ſurround the young prince, the oppor- 
c tunity of drawing him over to themſelves, and of ſeducing 
« him to change his reſolution ? What reproaches would you 
© not make yourſelf, and what diſhonour would it not be to 
„ philoſophy, ſhould it ever be ſaid, that Plato, whoſe coun- 
« ſels to Dionyſius might have eſtabliſhed a wiſe and equitable 
« government in Sicily, abandoned it to all the evils of tyranny, 
„ rather than undergo the fatigues of a voyage, or from J 
% know not what other imaginary difficulties ?” 

(e) Plato could not reſiſt ſollicitations of fo much force. 
Vanquiſhed by the conſideration of his own character, and to 
obviate the reproach of his being a TN in words only, 
without ever having ſhewn himſelf ſuch in his actions, and 
conſcious beſides of the great advantages which Sicily might 
acquire from his voyage, he ſuffered himſelf to be perſuaded. 

'The flatterers at the court of Dionyſius, terrified with the 
reſolution he had taken contrary to their remonſtrances, and 
fearing the preſence of Plato, of which they foreſaw the con- 
ſequences, united together againſt him as their common enemy. 
They righly judged, that if, according to the new maxims of 


government, all things were to be meaſured by the ſtandard of 
true merit, and no favour to be expected from the prince, but 


for the ſervices done the ſtate, they had nothing further to 
expect, and might wait their whole lives at court to no manner 
 - 3 of 

- (e) Plut. P 962, : 
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; | of purpoſe. They therefore ſpared no pains to render Plato's 
# voyage ineffectual, though they were not able to prevent it. 
1 They prevailed upon Dionyſius to recall Philiſtus from baniſh- 
| 0 | ment, who was not only an able ſoldier, but a great hiſtorian, 
i; very eloquent and learned, and a zealous aſſertor of the, tyranny. 
1 They hoped to find a counterpoiſe in him againſt Plato and his 
I philoſophy. Upon his being baniſhed by Dionyſius the elder, 
1 on ſome perſonal diſcontent, he retired into the city of Adria, 
1 where it was believed he compoſed the greateſt part of his 
4 i writings. . (/ He wrote the hiſtory of Egypt in twelve books, 
W || that of Sicily in eleven, and of Dionyſius the tyrant in fix ; 
all which works are entirely loſt. Cicero praiſes * him much, 
and calls him Thucydides the leſs, pene pr/ilhus Thucydides, to 
ſignify that he copied after that author not unhappily. The 
courtiers at the ſame time made complaints againſt Dion to 
Dionyſius, accuſing him of having held conferences with The- 
odotus and Heraclides, the ſecret enemies of that prince, upon 
meaſures for ſubverting the tyranny, _ | 
(g) This was the Rate of affairs when Plato arrived in Sicily. 
He was received with infinite careſſes, and with the higheſt 
marks of honour and reſpect. Upon his landing, he found 
one of the prince's chariots equally magnificent in its horſes 
and ornaments attending upon him. The tyrant offered a 
i ſacrifice, as if ſome ſingular inſtance of good fortune had be- 
fallen him ; nor was he miſtaken, for a wiſe man, who is 
capable of giving a prince good counſels, is a treaſure of in- 
eſtimable value to a whole nation. But the worth of ſuch a 
perſon is rarely known, and more rarely applied to the uſes 
which might be made of it. | 5 
| Plato found the moſt happy diſpoſitions imaginable in you 
q Dionyſus, who applied himſelf entirely to his leſſons an 
| | countels. But as he had improved infinitely from the precepts 
14 and example of Socrates his maſter, the moſt exquiſite of all 
the Pagan world, in forming the mind for a right taſte of truth, 
| 
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1 he took care to adapt himſelf with wonderful addreſs to the 
14 young tyrant's humour, avoiding all direct attacks upon his 
i aſſions; taking pains to acquire his confidence by kind and 
4 inſinuating behaviour; and particularly endeavouring to render 
If virtue amiable, and at the ſame time triumphant over vice, which 
1 16 | keeps 


Y Dicd. 1. xiii, p. 222. (g) Plut. in Dion. p. 963. 
5 * Hunc (Thucydidem) conſecutus | eſt, ſicut eſt mihi videtur, imitatus. 
|, eſt Syracuſius Philiſtus, qui cum Dio- | Cic. de Orat. I. ii. n. 57. N 
Tis -nyfii tyranni familiariflimus eſſet] Siculus ille creber, acutus, brevis, 
[3 otium ſuum conſumpſit in hiftorla | pene puſillus Thucydides, Id. Epiſt. 
. ſcribenda, maximẽ que Thucydidem | xiii. ad . frat, I. ii. 
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a lethargick ſleep, began to open his eyes, to have 
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keeps mankind in its chains, by the ſole force of allurements, 


pleaſures, and voluptuouſneſs. | 
The change was ſudden and ſurprizing. The young prince, 
who had abandoned himſelf till then to idleneſs, pleaſure and 
luxury, and was ignorant of all the duties of his character, 
the inevitable conſequence of a diſſolute life, awaking as from 
5 idea 

of the beauty of virtue, and to reliſh the refined pleaſure of 


converſation equally ſolid ang agreeable. He was now as 


paſſionately fond of learning and inſtruction, as he had once 
been averſe and repugnant to them. The court, which always 
apes the prince, and falls in with his inclinations in every thing, 
entered into the ſame way of thinking. The apartments of 


the palace, like ſo many ſchools of geometry, were full of the 
duſt made uſe of by the profeſſors of that ſcience in tracing 


their figures; and in a very ſhort time the ſtudy of philoſophy 

and of every kind of literature became the reigning and uni- 

verſal taſte. N 98 * 1 
The great benefit of theſe ſtudies in regard to a prince, does 


not conſiſt alone in Rong his mind with an infinity of the 
Moſt curious, uſeful, and oft | 
has the farther advantage of abſtracting himſelf from idleneſs, 


en neceſſary notions of things, but 


indolence, and the frivolous amuſements of a court ; of habi- 
tuating him to a life of application and reflection; of inſpiring 
him with a paſſion to inform himſelf in the duties of the ſove- 
reignty, and to know the characters of ſuch as have excelled 
in the art of reigning ; in a word, of making himſelf capable 


of governing the ſtate in his own perſon, and of ſeeing every 


thing with his own eyes, that is to ſay, to be indeed a king; 
but that the courtiers and flatterers are almoſt always unani- 


mous in oppoſing. 


They were conſiderably alarmed by a word that eſcaped 
Dionyſius, and ſhewed how much he was affected with the diſ- 
courſes he had heard upon the happineſs of a king, regarded 


with tender affection by his people as their common father, 


and the wretched condition of a tyrant, whom they abhor and 
deteſt. Some days after Plato's arrival, was the anniverſary, 


on which a ſolemn ſacrifice was offered in the palace for the 


prince's ꝑroſperity. The herald having prayed to this effect, 


according to cuſtom, That it would pleaſe the gods to ſupport the 
tyranny, and preſerve the tyrant : Dionyſius, who was not far 
from him, and to whom theſe terms began to grow odious, 
called out to him aloud, Will you not give over curſing me? Phi- 


liſtus and his party were infinitely alarmed at that expreſſion, - 


and judged from it, that time and habit muſt give Plato an 


I 5 invincible 
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' Invincible aſcendant over Dionyſius, if the correſpondence of 


a few days could ſo entirely alter his diſpoſition. They there- 


fore ſet themſelves at work upon new and more effectual ſtra- 


tagems 4 rus him. ES 
They begun by turning the retired life which Dionyſſus led 


with Plato, and the ſtudies in which he employed himſelf, into 
ridicule, as if intended to make a philoſopher of him. But 
that was not all; _ laboured in concert to render the zeal 


of Dion and Plato ſuſpected, and even odious to him. They 
repreſented them as impertinent cenſors and imperious pe- 
dagogues, who aſſumed an authority over him, which neither 
conſiſted with his age nor rank. + It is no wonder that a young 
prince like Dionyſius, who, with the moſt excellent natural 
parts, and amidft the beſt examples, would have found it dif- 
ficult to have ſupported himſelf, ſhould at length give way to 


ſuch artful inſinuations in a court, that had long been infected, 
Where there was no emulation but to excel in vice, and where 


he was continually beſieged by a crowd of flatterers inceſſantly 
praiſing and admiring him in every thing. | | | 
But the principal application of the courtiers was to decry 
the character and conduct of Dion himſelf; not ſeparatel 
nor in the method of whifper, but all together, and in Fiel. 
They talked openly, and to whoever would give them the 
hearing, that it was viſible, Dion made uſe of Plato's elo- 
quence, to inſinuate and enchant Dionyſius, with deſign to 
draw him into a voluntary reſignation of the throne, that he 
might take poſſeſſion of it for his nephews, the children of 
Ariſtomache, and eftabliſh them in the ſovereignty. They 
added, that it was very extraordinary and afflicting, that the 
Athenians, who had formerly invaded Sicily with great forces 
both by ſea and land, which had all periſhed there without 
being able to take Syracuſe, ſhould now with a ſingle ſophiſt at- 
fan their point, and ſubvert the tyranny of Dionyſius, by per- 
ſuading him to diſmiſs the ten thouſand ſtrangers of his guard; 
to lay aſide his fleet of four hundred gallies, which he always 
kept in readineſs for fervice ; and to diſband his ten thouſand 


| Horſe, and the greateſt part of his foot; for the ſake of going 


to find in the academy (the place where Plato taught) a pre- 
tended ſupreme good not explicable, and to make himſelf happy 
in imagination by the ſtudy of geometry, whilft he abandoned 

| | _ + 


®* Triſtes & ſupercilioſas alienz | netur, nedum inter certamina vitio- 
vitæ cenſores, publicos pædagogos. rum. pudicitia, aut modeſtia, aut quid- 


Ser * exxiii. quam probi moris ſervaretur. Tacit, 


ix artibus honeſtis pacor reti- | Aunal. I. iv. c. 15. 


* (6) Diod, I. xvi, P. 410, 411. (0) Plut. p. 964. (0) Plat, Ep. vii, 
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to Dion and his nephews a real and ſubſtantial felicity, con- 
fiſting in empire, riches, luxury, and pleaſure. > 


Sect. II. Baniſhment of Dion. PLaTo quits the court ſoon 
after, and returns into Greece. Diox admired by all the learned. 


PLaTo returns to Syracuſe. | 


HE courtiers, intent upon making the beſt uſe of every 
favourable moment, perpetually beſieged the young 
prince, and covering their ſecret motives under the appearance 
of zeal for his ſervice, and an affeted moderation in regard to 
Dion, inceſſantly adviſed him to take proper meaſures for the 
ſecurity of his life and throne. Such repeated diſcourſes ſoon 
raiſed in the mind of Dionyſius the moſt violent ſuſpicions of 
Dion, which preſently increaſed into fierce reſentment, and 
broke out in an open rupture. Letters were privately brought 


to Dionyſius, written by Dion to the Carthaginian ambaſſadors, 


wherein he tells them, hat when they ſhould treat of peace with 
Dionyſius, he would adviſe them not to open the conferences but in 
his preſence ; becauſe he would affift them in making their treaty 


more firm and laſting. Dionyſius read theſe letters to Philiſtus, 
and having concerted with him what meaſures to take, (5) he 


amuſed Dion with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led 


him alone to the ſea- ſide below the citadel, where he ſhewed 


him his letters, and accuſed him of having entered into a 
league againſt him with the Carthaginians. * Dion would have 


juſtified himſelf, but he refuſed to hear him, and made him 


immediately go on board a brigantine, which had orders to 


carry him to the coaſt of Italy, and to leave him there. Dion 


immediately after ſet ſail for Peloponneſus. | 
(:) So hard and unjuſt a treatment could not fail of making 
abundance of noiſe, and the whole city declared againſt it; 
eſpecially as it was reported, though without foundation, that 
Plato had been put to death. (4) Dionyſius, who apprehended 
the conſequences, took pains to appeaſe the publick diſcontent, 
and to obviate complaints. He gave Dion's relations two 
veſſels to tranſport to him in Peloponneſus his riches and nu- 
merous family ; for he had the equipage of a king. 79 

As ſoon as Dion was gone, Dionyſius made Plato change his 
lodging, and brought him into the citadel ; in appearance to 
do bim honour, but in reality to aſſure himſelf of his perſon, 
and prevent him from going to join Dion. In bringing Plato 
nearer to him, he might alſo have in view the opportunity of 


hearing him more frequently and more commodiouſly. For 
. - charmed 
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charmed with the delights of his converſation, and ſtudious of 


pleaſing him in every thing, and to merit his affection, he had 


conceived an eſteem, or rather paſſion for him, which roſe even 
to jealouſy, but a jealouſy of that violence, that could ſuffer 


neither companion nor rival. He was for engroſſing him en- 


tirely to himſelf, for reigning ſolely in his thoughts and affec- 
tions, and for being the only obje& of his love and eſteem, 
He ſeemed content to give him all his treaſures and authority, 
provided he would but love him better than Dion, and not 
prefer the latter's friendſhip to his. Plutarch has reaſon to 
call this paſſion @ #yrannick affection (I). Plato had much to 
ſuffer from it ; for it had all the ſymptoms of the moſt ardent 
Jealouſy. Sometimes it was all friendſhip, careſſes, and fond 
reſpect, with an unbounded effuſion of heart, and an endleſs 
ſwell of tender ſentiments: Sometimes it was all reproaches, 
menaces, fierce paſſion, and wild emotion; and ſoon after it 
ſunk into repentance, excuſes, tears, and humble entreaties of 
pardon and forgiveneſs. x 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently for Plato, 
which obliged Dionyſius to reſtore him his liberty, and ſend 
him home. At his departure, he would have laden him with 
preſents, but Plato refuſed them, contenting himſelf with his 
promiſe to recall Dion the following ſpring : He did not keep 


his word, and only ſent him his revenues, deſiring Plato in his 


letters to excuſe his breach of promiſe at the time prefixed, ' 
and to impute jit only to the war. He aſſured him, as ſoon as 
peace ſhould be concluded, that Dion ſhould return; upon 


Condition, however, that he ſhould continue quiet, and not 


intermeddle in affairs, nor endeavour to leſſen him in the opi- 
nion of the Greeks. | . 
Plato, in his return to Greece, went to ſee the games at 
Olympia, where he happened to lodge amongſt ſtrangers of 
diitinction. He eat and paſſed whole days with them, behaving 
himſelf in a plain and ſimple manner, without ever mention- 
ing Socrates or the academy, or making himſelf known in any 
thing, except that his name was Plato. The ſtrangers were 
.overjoyed with having met with ſo kind and amiable a com- 
panion ; but as he never talked of any thing out of common 
converſation, they had not the leaſt notion, that he was the 
philoſopher whoſe reputation was ſo univerfal. When the 
games were over, they went with him to Athens, where he 
5 11 provided 
| (1) Ara rug Ewe. | 
* In amore hæc omnia inſunt | Terent. in Eunuch. 
vitia ; ſuſpiciones, inimicitiæ, inju- In amore hæc ſunt mala, bellum, 
ri, mduie, bellum, pax XY pax rurſum. Horat, | 
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provided them with lodgings. They were ſcarce arrived there, 


when they defired him to carry them to ſee the famous philo- 


pher of his name, who had been Socrates's diſciple. Plato 
told thers ſmiling, that he was the man; upon which the 
ſtrangers, ſurprized at their having poſſeſſed ſo ineſtimable a 


treaſure without knowing it, were much diſpleaſed with, and 
ſecretly reproached themſelves for not having diſcerned the great 


merit of the man, through the veil of ſimplicity and modeſty 
he had thrown over it, whilſt they admired him the more upon 


that account. | | | 
(in) The time Dion paſſed at Athens was not loſt, He em- 


ployed it chiefly in the ſtudy of philoſophy, for which he had 
a-great taſte, and which was become his paſſion. * He knew 
however, which is not very eaſy, to confine it within its juſt 


bounds, and never gave himſelf up to it at the expence of any 
duty. It was at the ſame time Plato made him contract a par- 
ticular friendſhip with his nephew Speuſippus, who, uniting 


the eaſy and inſinuating manners of a cqurtier with the gravity 


of a philoſopher, knew how to aſſociate mirth and innocent 


pleaſure with the moſt ſerious affairs, and by that character, 
very rarely found amongſt men of learning, was the moſt pro- 


per of all men to ſoften what was too rough and auſtere in the 


humour of Dion. 1 | 
Whilſt Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to give the 
publick games, and to have tragedies performed at the feaſt of 


Bacchus, which was uſually attended with great magnificence ' 


and expence, from an extraordinary emulation which had grown 
into faſhion. Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who 
was ſtudious of all occaſions of producing him to the publick, 
was well pleaſed to reſign that honour to him, as his magni- 
ficence might make him ſtill better beloved and eſteemed. by 
the Athenians. | 5 N | 
Dion viſited alſo the other cities of Greece, where he was 
preſent at all their feaſts and aſſemblies, and converſed with the 


moſt excellent wits, and the moſt profound ſtateſmen. He was 


not diſtinguiſhed in company by the loftineſs and pride too 


common in perſons of his rank, but, on the contrary, by an 
unaffected, fimple, and modeſt air; and eſpecially by the ele- 


vation of his genius, the extent of his knowledge, and the 


| wiſdom of his reflections. All cities paid him the higheſt 


honours, and the Lacedzmonians declared him a citizen of 
Sparta, without regard to the reſentment of Dionyſius, though 


he 


[ 2 
=» 


| (-m) Plut. in Dion. p. 964. | | 
* Retinuitque, quod eſt difficillimum, ex ſapientia modum. Tacit, in vn. 
Agric. n. 4. ? | 5 | | . 
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voyage, and to ſatisfy the impatience o 
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he actually aſſiſted them at that time with a powerful ſupply in 
their war againſt the Thebans. So many marks of eſteem and 
diſtinction alarmed the tyrant's jealouſy. He put a ſtop to the 
remittance of Dion's revenues, and ordered them to & received 
by his own officers, | | 
(2) After Dionyſius had put an end to the war he was en- 
ged in in Sicily, of which hiftory relates no circumſtance, 
2 was afraid that his treatment of Plato would prejudice the 
philoſophers againſt him, and make him paſs for their enemy. 
For this reaſon he invited the moſt learned men of Italy to his 
court, where he held frequent aſſemblies, in- which, out of a 


Fooliſh ambition, he endeavoured to excel them all in eloquence 


and profound knowledge ; venting, without application, ſuch 


of Plato's diſcourſes as he retained. But as he had thoſe diſ- 


courſes only by rote, and his heart had never been rightly 
affected with them, the ſource of his eloquence was ſoon ex- 
hauſted. He then perceived what he had loſt by not having 


made a better uſe of that treaſure of wiſdom once in his own 


ſſeſſion and under his own roof, and by not having heard, 
in all their extent, the admirable lectures of the greateſt phi- 
loſopher in the world. | 

As in tyrants every thing is violent and irregular, Dionyſius 
was ſuddenly ſeized with an exceſſive deſire of ſeeing Plato 
again, and uſed all means for that purpoſe. He prevailed upon 
Architas, and the other Pythagorean philoſophers, to write to- 
him, that he might return with all manner of ſecurity ; and 
to be bound for the performance of all the promiſes which had 
been made to him. They deputed Archidemus to Plato, and 
Dionyſius ſent at the ſame time two gallies of three benches of 
rowers, With ſeveral of his friends on board, to intreat his 
compliance. He alſo wrote letters to him with his own hand, 
in which he frankly declared, that if he would not be per- 


|  ſuaded to come to Sicily, Dion had nothing to expect from 


him; but if he came, that he might entirely diſpoſe of every 
thing in his power. 5 | ORE 

Dion received ſeveral letters at the ſame time from his wife 
and ſiſter, who preſſed him to prevail _ Plato to make the 


As 
* 


Dionyſius, that he 
might have no new pretexts againſt him upon that account. 
Whatever repugnance Plato had to it, he could not reſiſt the 


warm ſollicitations made to him, and determined to go 10 


Sicily for the third time, at ſeventy years of age. FER 

His arrival gave the whole people new hopes, who flattered 
themſelves, that his wiſdom would at length overthrow the 
h N tyranny, 
(=) Plat. Epiſt, vii. p. 338, 340. Plut. in Dion. p. 964, 966, 
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tyranny, and the joy of Dionyſius was inexpreſſible. He ap- 


eee, the apartment of the gardens for his lodging, the moſt 
onourable in the palace, and had ſo much confidence in him, 


that he ſuffered his acceſs to him at all hours, without being 


ſearched ; a favour not granted to any of his beſt friends. 
After the firſt careſſes were over, Plato was for entering into 


Dion's affair, which he had much at heart, and which was the 


principal motive of his voyage. But Dionyſius put it off at 
firſt; to which enſued complaints and murmurings, though 
not outwardly expreſſed for ſome time. The tyrant took great 
care to conceal his ſentiments upon that head, endeavouring 


by all manner of honours, and by all poſſible regard and com- 


placency, to abate his friendſhip for Dion. Plato diſſembled 
on his fide, and though extremely ſhocked at ſo notorious a 
breach of faith, he kept his opinion to himſelf, 

Whilſt they were upon theſe terms, and believed that no 
body penetrated their ſecret, Helicon of Cyzicum, one of 
Plato's particular friends, foretold, that on a certain day there 
would be an eclipſe of the ſun ; which happening according to 
his prediction exactly at the hour, Dionyſius was ſo much ſur- 
prized and aſtoniſhed at it (a proof that he was no great phi- 


loſopher) that he made him a preſent of a * talent. Ariſtippus 


jeſting upon that occaſion, ſaid, that he had alſo ſomething 


very incredible and extraordinary to foretell. Upon bein 


preſſed to explain himſelf, ©* ] propheſy,” ſaid he, that it 


c will not be long before Dionyfius and Plato, who ſeem to 
„ agree ſo well with each other, will be enemies.“ 


Dionyſius verified this prediction; for being weary of the 
conſtraint he laid upon himſelf, he ordered all Dion's lands 
and effects to be ſold, and applied the money to his own uſe. At 
the ſame time he made Plato quit the apartments in the garden, 
and gave him another lodging without the caſtle in the midſt 

lad of an opportunity to kill him, becauſe he had adviſed 
Dionyſus to renounce the tyranny, to break them, and to live 
without any other guard but the love of his people. Plato was 


of his guards, who had 1 him, and would have been 


ſenſible, that he owed his life to the tyrant's favour, who re- 
ſtrained the fury of his guard. | 


Architas, the celebrated Pythagorean philoſopher, who was 
the principal perſon, and ſupreme magiſtrate of Tarentum, 


had no ſooner heard of Plato's great danger, than he ſent am- 


baſſadors with a galley-of thirty oars to demand him from Dio- 
nyſius, and to remind him, that he came to Syracuſe only upon 


his promiſe, and that of all the Pythagorean philoſophers, 2 
| 5 ha 
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had engaged for his ſafety; that therefore he could not retain. 
him againft his will, nor ſuffer any inſult to be done to his 
perſon, without a manifeſt breach of faith, and abſolutely for- 
feiting the opinion of all honeſt men, 'Theſe juſt remon- 
ftrances awakened a ſenſe of ſhame in the tyrant, who at laſt 
permitted Plato to return into Greece. „ 
() Philoſophy and wiſdom abandoned the palace with him. 
To the converſations, as agreeable as uſeful, to that taſte and 
paſſion for the arts and ſciences, to the grave and judicious 
reflections of a profoundly wiſe politician, idle tattle, frivolous 
amuſements, and a ſtupid indolence, entirely averſe to every 
thing ſerious or reaſonable, were ſeen to ſucceed. Gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, and debauchery, reſumed their empire at the 
court, and transformed it from the ſchool of virtue, which it 
had been under Plato, into the real table of Circe. 
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Sect, III. Dior /ets out to deliver Syracuſe. Sudden and for- 
tunate ſucceſs of his enterprize. Horrid ingratitude of the Sy- 
racuſans. Unparallelled goodneſs of Dion. to them and his moſt 
cruel enemies. His death. 5 | 


| | all reſerve, and married his ſiſter. Arete, Dion's 
.18 wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. So unworthy a treat- 
| ment was, in a manner, the fignal of the war. From that 
moment Dion reſolved to attack the tyrant with open force, 
| 18 and to revenge himſelf for all the wrongs he had done him. 
| Plato did all in his power to make him change his reſolution ; but 
14 finding his endeavours ineffectual, he foretold the misfortunes 
14 he was about to occaſion, and declared, that he muſt expect 
14 neither aſſiſtance nor relief from him; that as he had been the 
| gueſt and companion of Dionyfius, had lodged in his palace, 
oy and joined in the ſame facrifices with him, he ſhould never 
forget the duties of hoſpitality ; and at the ſame time, not to 
| | be wanting to his friendſhip for Dion, that he would continue 
= neuter, always ready to diicharge the offices of a mediator be- 
| tween them, though he ſhould oppoſe their deſigns, when they 
tended to the deſtruction of each other. 3 
Whether prudence or gratitude, or the conviction that Dion 
could not juſtifiably undertake to dethrone Dionyſius; this was 
Plato's opinion. On the other hand, Speuſippus, and all the 
reſt of Dion's friends, perpetually exhorted him to go and 
reſtore the liberty of Sicily, which opened its arms to him, and 

ST _ | was 
1 (e) Plut. in Mo-al, p. 52. fp) A. M. 3643, Ant, J. C. 361, Plut. 
in Dion. p. 966, 968. OPT 1 


42) \ \ / HEN Plato had quitted Sicily, Dionyſius threw off 
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was ready to receive him with the utmoſt joy. This was in- 
deed the diſpoſition of Syracuſe, which Speuſippus, during his 
reſidence there with Plato, had. ſufficiently experienced. This 
was the univerſal cry; whilſt they importuned and conjured 
Dion to come thither, defiring him not to. be in pain for the 
want of ſhips or troops, but only to embark in the, firſt mers 
chant veſſel he met with, and lend his perſon and name to the 
Syracuſans againſt Dionyſius. ' 


Dion did not heſitate any longer upon taking that reſolution, 
which in one reſpect coſt him not a little. From the time that 


Dionyſius had obliged him to quit Syracuſe and Sicily, he had 

led in his baniſhment the moſt agreeable life it was poſſible to 

imagine, for a perſon, who like him had contracted a taſte for 
the delights of ſtudy. He enjoyed in peace the converſation 

of the philoſophers, and was preſent at their diſputations 3 

ſhining in a manner peculiar to himſelf by the greatneſs of his 

genius, and the ſolidity of his judgment; going to all the cities 

of the learned Greece, to ſee and converſe with the moſt emi- 

nent for knowledge and capacity, and to correſpond with the 

ableſt politicians ; leaving every where the marks of his libe- 

rality and magnificence, equally beloved and reſpected by all 

that knew him; and receiving, wherever he came, the higheſt. 
honours, which were e e to his merit than his birth. 

It was from ſo happy a life that he withdrew himſelf to go to 

the relief of his country which implored his protection, and to 

deliver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had long 

groaned. „ 


No enterprize perhaps was ever formed with ſo much boldneſs, 


or conducted with ſo much prudence. Dion began to raiſe 
foreign troops privately by proper agents, for the better con- 


cealment of his deſign. A great number of conſiderable per- 


ſons, and who were at the head of affairs, joined with him. 
But what is very ſurprizing, of all thoſe the tyrant had ba- 
niſned, and who were not Jef than a thouſand, only twenty- 
five accompanied him in this expedition ; ſo much had fear 


5 got poſſeſſion of them. The iſle of Zacynthus was the place 


of rendezvous, where the troops aſſembled to the number of 

almoſt eight hundred; but all of them courage- proved on great 
occaſions, excellently diſciplined and robuſt, of an audacity 
and experience rarely to be found amongſt the moſt brave and 
warlike; and in fine, highly capable of animating the troops 
which Dion was in hopes of finding in Sicily, and of ſetting 
them the example of fighting with all the valour ſo noble an 
enterprize required. — | D | 
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But when they were to ſet forwards, and it was known that 
this armament was intended againſt Sicily and Dionyſius, for 
till then it had not been declared, they were all in a conſter- 
nation, and repented their having engaged in the enterprize, 
which they could not but conceive as the effect of extreme raſh- 


neſs and folly, that in the laſt deſpair was for putting every 


thing to the hazard. Dion had occaſion at this time for all his 


reſolution and eloquence to re-animate the troops, and remove 


their fears. But after he had ſpoke to them, and with an 


aſſured though modeſt tone, had made them underſtand, that 


he did not lead them in this expedition as ſoldiers, but as of- 
ficers, to put them at the head of the Syracuſans, and all the 


people of Sicily, who had been long prepared for a revolt, 


their dread and ſadneſs were changed into ſhouts of joy, and 


they deſired nothing ſo much as to proceed on their voyage. 


Dion having prepared a magnificent ſacrifice to be offered to 
Apollo, put himſelf at the head of his troops compleatly armed, 


and in that equipage marched in proceſſion to the temple. He 


—_— gave a great feaſt to the whole company, at the end 
of which, after the libations and ſolemn prayers had been 


made, there happened a ſudden eclipſe of the moon. Dion, 
who was well verſed in the cauſes of ſuch appearances, re- 
aſſured his ſoldiers, who were at firſt in ſome terror upon that 


account. The next day they embarked on board two trading 
veſſels, which were followed by a third not ſo large, and by 
two barks of thirty oars. : | c | 

t.) Who could have imagined, ſays an hiſtorian, that a man 
with two merchant-veſſels ſhould ever dare to attack a prince, 
who had four * hundred ſhips of war, an hundred thouſand 
Foot, and ten thouſand horſe, with magazines of arms, and 
corn in proportion, and treaſures ſufficient to pay and main- 
tain them ; who, beſides all this, was in poſſeſſion of one of 


the greateſt and ſtrongeſt cities then in the world, with ports, 


arſenals, and impregnable citadels, with the additional ſtrength 
and ſupport of a great number of potent allies ? The event 


will ſhew, whether force and power are adamantine chains for 


| | > retaining 
(r) Diod. 1. xvi. p- 413. | | 
I is not eaſy to comprehend, how | and Italy in their dependante : But it is 


the Dionyſii ere capable of entertaining | fill no eaſy matter to conceive how all 
Jo great a force by ſea and land, their | this ſhould ſuffice to the enormous expences 


dominions being only a part of Sicily, and | of Dionyſtus the elder, in fitting out great 
conſequently of no great extent. It is | fleets, raiſing and maintaining numerous 
true, that the city of Syracuſe had been | armies, and erecting * * gr builds 
very much enriched by commerce; and | ings. It wvere to be wiſhed, that biſto- 
that thoſe ivo princes received great con- rians had given us ſome better lights upon 


tributions both from the places of Sitily | this bead, 


arrived at Pachynus, a cape of Sicily, about twelve or fifteen 


put to ſea. But Dion, who apprehended making his deſcent 


rocks. Happily for them a ſouth wind riſing ſaddenly, con- 
. trary to expectation, they unfurled all their fails, and after 


informed that Dionyſius was abſent, having embarked. ſome 
and Dion, having deſired Synalus to. ſend his baggage after 
number of thoſe who came to join him from all parts. The 


neus of his arrival being ſoon known at Syracuſe, Timocrates, 


he had left the command of the city in his abſence, diſpatched 


ſelf under the neceſſity of wh, take a little ſleep. In 
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retaining a ſtate in ſubjection, as the elder Dionyſius flattered 
himſelf; or if the goodneſs, humanity, and juſtice of princes, 
and the love of ſubjects, are not infinitely ſtronger and more 
indiſſoluble ties. | 0 
() Dion having put to ſea with his ſmall body of troops, 
was twelve days under ſail with little wind, and the thirteenth 


leagues from Syracuſe. When they came up with that place, 
the pilot gave notice that they muſt land directly, that there 
was reaſon to fear an hurricane, and therefore not proper to 


ſo near the enemy, and choſe to land further off, doubled the 
cape of Pacynus, which he had no ſooner paſſed, than a 
furious ftorm aroſe, attended with rain, thunder, and lighten- 
ing, which drove his ſhips to the eaſtern coaſt of Africa, where 
they were in great danger of daſhing to pieces againſt the 


having made vows to the gods, they ſtood out to ſea for Sicily. 
They ran in this manner four days, and on the fifth entered 
the port of Minoa, a ſmall town of Sicily under the Carthagi- 
nians ; whoſe commander Synalus was Dion's particular friend 

and gueſt. They were perfectly well received, and would have 
ſtaid there ſome time to refreſh themſelves, after the rude fa- 
tigues they had ſuffered during the ftorm, if they had not been 


days before for the coaſt of Italy, attended by fourſcore veſſels. 
The ſoldiers demanded earneſtly to be led on againſt the enemy, 


him, when proper, marched dire&ly to Syracuſe. | 
His troops increaſed conſiderably upon his rout, by the great 


who had married Dion's wife, the ſiſter of Dionyfius, to whom 


a courier to him in Italy, with advice of Dion's progreſs. But 
that courier, 2 almoſt at his journey's end, was ſo fatigued 
with having run the beſt part of the night, that he found him- 


the mean time, a wolf, attracted by the ſmell of a piece of 
meat, which he had in his wallet, came to the place, and ran 
away with both the fleſh and the bag, in which he had alſo 
put his diſpatches. Dionyſius was by this means prevented for 
| {ome 

(s) Plut, in Dion. p. 968, 972. Diod, I. xvi. p. 414, 417, 
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ſome time from knowing that Dion was arrived, and then re- 
ceived the news from other hands. | 
When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs about half a 
league from the city, he ordered his troops to halt, and offered 
a ſacrifice upon the river fide, addreſſing his prayers to the 
riſing fun. All who were preſent, ſeeing him with a wreath 
of flowers upon his head, which he wore upon account of the 
ſacrifice, crowned themſelves alſo in the ſame manner, as ani- 
mated with one and the ſame ſpirit, He had been joined on 
his march by at leaſt five thouſand men, and advanced with 
them towards the city. 'The moſt conſiderable of the inha- 
bitants came out in white habits to receive him at the gates. 
At the ſame time the people fell upon the tyrant's friends, and 
upon the ſpies and informers, an accurſed race of wretches, 
* ENEMIES OF THE GODS AND MEN, ſays Plutarch, who 
made it the buſineſs of their lives, to diſperſe themſelves into 
all parts, to mingle with the citizens, to pry into all their 
affairs, and to report to the tyrant whatever they ſaid or thought, 
and often what they neither ſaid nor thought. Theſe were the 
firſt victims to -the fury of the people, and were knocked on 
the head with ftaves immediately, 'Timocrates, not able to 
throw himſelf into the citadel, rode off on horſeback. . 
At that inſtant Dion appeared within ſight of the walls. He 
marched at the head of his troops magnificently armed, with 
his brother Megacles on one ſide, and Callippus the Athenian 
on the other, both crowned with chaplets of flowers. After 
him came an hundred of the foreign ſoldiers, fine troops, whom | 
he had choſen for his guard. The reſt followed in order of 
battle, with their officers at the head of them. 'The Syracu- 
ſans beheld them with inexpreſſible ſatisfaction, and received 
them as a ſacred proceſſion, whom the gods themſelves regarded 
with pleaſure, and who reſtored them their liberty with the 
democracy, forty-eight years after they had beew baniſhed from 
their city. eee 8 
After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets to 
ſound, to appeaſe the noiſe and tumult; and ſilence being 
made, an herald proclaimed, that Dion and Megacles were come 
to aboliſh the tyranny, and to free the Syracuſans and all the people 
of Sicily from the yoke of the tyrant. And being deſirous to 
harange the people in perſon, he went to the upper part of the 
city, through the quarter called Achradina. Wherever he 
paſſed, the Syracuſans had ſet out, on both fides of the ſtreets, 
tables and bowls, and had prepared victims, and as he came 
before their houſes, they threw all ſorts of flowers upon him, 
| addreſſing 
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addrefling vows and prayers to him as to a god. Such was the 
origin of idolatry, which paid divine honours to thoſe who. 
bac done the people any great and ſignal ſervices. And can 
there be any ſervice; any gift, ſo valuable, as that of liberty 
Not far from the citadel, and below the place called Pentapylæ, 
ſtood a ſun-dial upon an high pedeſtal, erected by Dionyfius. 
Dion placed himſelf upon it, and in a ſpeech to the people, 


exhorted them to employ their utmoſt efforts for the recovery 


and preſervation of their liberty. The Syracuſans, tranſported 
with what he ſaid, and to expreſs their gratitude and affection, 
elected him and his brother captain-generals with ſupreme 


authority; and by their conſent, and at their entreaty, joined 


with them twenty of the moſt conſiderable citizens, half of 
whom were of the number of thoſe who had been baniſhed by 


Dionyſius, and returned with Dion. 


Having afterwards taken the caſtle of Epipolis, he ſet the 
citizens who were priſoners in it at liberty, and fortified it with 
ſtrong works. Dionyſius arrived from Italy ſeven days after, 
and entered the citadel by ſea. The ſame day a great number 
of carriages 0 Dion the arms which he had left with 
Synalus. Theſe he diſtributed amongſt the citizens who were 
unprovided. All the reſt armed and equipped themſelves as 
well as they could, expreſſing the greateſt ardour and ſatiſ- 
faction. | | 

Dionyſius began by ſending ambaſſadors to Dion and the 
Syracuſans with propoſals, which ſeemed very advantageous. 
The anſwer was, that by way of preliminary, he muſt abdi- 


cate the tyranny ; to which Dionyſius did not ſeem averſe. 


From thence he came to interviews and conferences ; which 
were only feints to gain time, and abate the ardour of the Sy- 


racuſans by the hope of an accommodation. Accordingly 


having made the deputies, who were ſent to treat with him, 
priſoners, he ſuddenly attacked, with a great part of his troops, 
the wall, with which the Syracuſans had ſurrounded the citadel, 
and made ſeveral breaches in it. So warm and unexpected an 
aſſault, put Dion's ſoldiers into great confuſion, who imme- 
diately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to ſtop them, and 


| believing example more prevalent than words, he threw himſelf 


fiercely into the midſt of the enemy, where he ſtood their 
charge with intrepid courage, and killed great numbers of 
them. He received a wound in the hand from a ſpear ; his 
arms were ſcarce proof againſt the great number of darts 
thrown at him, and his ſhield being pierced through in many 
places with ſpears and javelins, he was at length beat down. 
His ſoldiers immediately brought him off from the enemy. * 
| | ett 
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left Timonides to command them, and getting on horſeback, 
rode through the whole city, ſtopt the flight of the Syracuſans, 
and taking the foreign ſoldiers, whom he had left to guard the 


quarter called Achradina, he led them on freſh againſt Dio- 


nyſius's troops, who were already fatigued, and entirely diſ- 
couraged by fo . vigorous and unexpected a reſiſtance. It was 
now no longer a battle, but a purſuit. A great number of the 
tyrant's troops were killed on the ſpot, and the reſt eſcaped 
with difficulty into the citadel. This victory was ſignal and 
glorious. The Syracuſans, to reward the valour of the foreign 
troops, gave each 'of them a conſiderable ſum of money ; and 
thoſe ſoldiers, to honour Dion, preſented him with a crown of 

old. | | 
x Soon after came heralds from Dionyſius, with ſeveral letters 
for Dion from the women of his family, and with one from 
Dionyſius himſelf. Dion ordered them all to be read in a full 
aſſembly. That of Dionyſius was couched in the form of a 
requeſt and juſtification, intermixed however with the moſt 
terrible menaces againſt the perſons who were deareſt to Dion; 
his ſiſter, wife, and ſon. It was wrote with an art and addreſs 


exceedingly proper to render Dion ſuſpected. Dionyſius puts 


him in mind of the ardour and zeal, he had formerly expreſſed, 
for the ſupport of the tyranny. He exhorts him at a diſtance, 
and with ſome obſcurity, though eaſy enough to be underſtood, 
not to aboliſh it entirely; but to preſerve it for himſelf. He 
adviſes him not to give the people their liberty, who were far 
from affecting him at heart; nor to abandon his own ſafety, 
and that of his friends and relations, to the capricious humour 
of a violent and inconſtant multitude. 
(:) The reading of this letter had the effect Dionyſius pro- 


poſed from it. The Syracuſans, without regard to Dion's 


oodneſs to them, and the greatneſs of his ſoul in forgetting 
Fis deareſt intereſts, and the ties of nature to reftore them their 
liberty, took umbrage at his too great authority, and conceived 
injurious ſuſpicions of him. The arrival of Heraclides con- 


firmed them in their ſentiments, and determined them to act 


accordingly. He was one of the baniſhed perſons, a good 
foldier, and well known amongf the trovps, from having been 
in conſiderable commands under the tyrant, very bold and am- 
bitious, and a ſecret enemy of Dion's, between whom and 
himſelf there had been ſome difference in Peloponneſus. He 
came to Syracuſe with ſeven gallies of three benches of oars, 
and three other veſſels, not to join Dion, but in the reſolution 
to march with his own forces againſt the tyrant, whom he 

found 


le) Plut, in Dion. P · 972, 975» Diod, 1, xvi, Pe 419, 422. 
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found reduced to ſhut himſelf up in the citadel.- His firſt 


endeavour was to ingratiate himſelf with the people ; for which 
an open and inſinuating behaviour made him very fit, whilſt 


Dion's auſtere gravity was offenſive to the multitude ; eſpecially 
as they were become more haughty and untractable from the 


laſt victory, and“ expected to be treated like a popular ſtate, 


T even before they could call themſelves a free people; that is to 


ſay, in the full ſenſe of the Greek terms, they were for being 
uſed with complaiſance, flattery, regard, and a deference to 
all their capricious humours. NATE | 
What gratitude could be expected from a people, that con- 
ſulted only their paſſions and blind prejudices ? The Syracuſans 
formed an aſſembly immediately upon their own accord, and 


choſe Heraclides admiral. Dion came unexpectedly thither, 


and complained highly of ſuch a proceeding ; as the charge 
conferred upon Heraclides, was . an abridgment of his office ; 
that he was no longer generaliſſimo, if another commanded at 
ſea, Thoſe remonſtrances obliged the Syracuſans, againſt their 
will, to deprive Heraclides of the office they had ſo lately con- 
ferred upon him. When the aſſembly broke up, Dion ſent for 
him, and after ſome gentle reprimands for his ſtrange eonduct 


with regard to him in ſo delicate a conjuncture, wherein the 


leaſt diviſion amongſt them ruin every thing, he ſum- 
moned a new aſſembly himſelf, and, in the preſence of the 
whole people, appointed Heraclides admiral, and gave him a 


guard, as he had himſelf. | 
le thought by the force of kind offices to get the better of 


his rival's ill-will, who, in his expreſſions and outward beha- 
viour, made his court to Dion, confeſſed his obligations to 


him, and obeyed his orders wich a promptitude and punctuality, 


which expreſſed an entire devotion to his ſervice, and a deſire 


of occaſions to do him pleaſure. But underhand, by his in- 
trigues and cabals, he influenced the people againſt him, and 
oppoſed his deſigns in every thing. If Dion gave his conſent 


that Dionyſius ſhould quit the citadel by treaty, he was accuſed 
of favouring, and intending to fave him: If, to ſatisfy them, 


he continued the ſiege without hearkening to any propoſals of 
accommodation, they did not fail to reproach him with the 


deſire of protracting the war, for the ſake of continuing in 


command, and to keep the citizens in awe and reſpect. 


Philiſtus, who came to the tyrant's relief with ſeveral gallies, 
having been defeated and put to death, Dionyſius ſent to offer 


Dion the citadel with the arms and troops in it, and money to 
pay them for five months, if he might be permitted by a treaty 
| — 
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to retire into Italy for the reſt of his life, and be allowed the 
revenue of certain lands, which he mentioned, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Syracuſe. 'The Syracuſans, who were in hopes 
of BANG Dionyſius alive, rejected thoſe propoſals ; and Dio- 
nyſius, deſpairing of reconciling them to his terms, left the 
citadel in the hands of his eldeſt fon Apollocrates, and taking 
the advantage of a favourable wind * embarked for Italy with 
his treaſures and effects of the greateſt value, and ſuch of his 
friends as were deareſt to him. : 
Heraclides, who commanded the gallies, was very much 
blamed for having ſuffered him to eſcape by his negligence. 
To regain the people's favour, he propoſed a new diſtribution 
of lands, infinuating, that as liberty was founded in equality, 
ſo poverty was the principle of ſervitude. Upon Dion's op- 
poling this motion, Heraclides perſuaded the people to reduce 
the pay of the foreign troops, who amounted to three thouſand 
men, to declare a new diviſion of land, to appoint new gene- 
rals, and deliver themſelves in good time from Dion's inſup- 
portable -ſeverity. The Syracuſans agreed, and. nominated 
twenty-five new officers, Heraclides being one of the number. 


At the ſame time they ſent privately to ſollicit the foreign 


ſoldiers to abandon Dion, and to join with them, promiſing to 
give them a ſhare in the government as natives and citizens. 


Thoſe generous troops received the offer with diſdain; and 


then placing Dion in the center of them, with a fidelity and 
affection of which there are few examples, they made their 
bodies and their arms a rampart for him, and carried him out 
of the city without doing the leaſt violence to any body, but 
warmly reproaching all they met with ingratitude and perfidy. 
The Syracuſans, who contemned their ſmall number, and at- 
tributed their moderation to fear and want of courage, began 
to attack them, not doubting but they ſhould defeat, and put 
them all to the ſword, before they got out of the city. . 

Dion, reduced to the neceſſity of either fighting the citizens, 
or periſhing with his troops, held out his hands to the Syra- 
cuſans, imploring them in the moſt tender and affectionate 
manner to deſiſt, and pointing to the citadel full of enemies, 


who ſaw all that paſſed with the utmoſt jby. But finding them 


deaf and inſenſible to all his remonſtrances, he commanded his 
ſoldiers to march in cloſe order without attacking ; which they 
obeyed, contenting themſelves with making a great noiſe with 
their arms, and raiſing great cries, as if they were going to 
fall upon the Syracuſans. The latter were diſmayed with thoſe 
appearances, and ran away in every ſtreet without being 121 

: | | lIued. 

* A. M. 3644. Ant. J. C. 360. 
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ſued. Dion haſtened the. march of his troops towards the ; 
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The officers of the Syracuſans, laughed at and ridiculed by 
the women of the city, were defirous to retrieve their honour, ' 
and made their troops take arms, and return to the purſuit of 
Dion. They came up with him at the paſs of a river, and 
made their horſe advance to ſkirmiſi. But when they ſaw that 
Dion was reſolved in earneſt: to repel their inſults, and had 
made his troops face about with great indignation, they were 

again ſeized with terror, and taking to. their heels in a more 
ſhameful manner than before, made all the haſte they could to 
regain the city. 297 IOUT LEP $i pt £ er $f „„ BEGINS of 
The Leontines received Dion with great marks of ho- 
nour and eſteem. They alſo made preſents to his ſoldiers, and 
declared them free citizens. Some days after which they ſent 
ambaſſadors to demand juſtice for the ill treatment of thoſe 
troops to the Syracuſans, who on their ſide ſent deputies to 
complain of Dion. Syracuſe was intoxicated with incon- 
ſiderate joy and inſolent proſperity, which entirely baniſhed ' 
e . fn et it ad 7 gent 
Every thing conſpired to {well and inflame their pride. The 
citadel, was ſo much reduced by famine, that the ſoldiers of 
Dionyfius, after having ſuffered very much, reſolved at laſt to 
ſurrender it. They ſent in the night to make that propoſal, 
and were to perform conditions the next morning. But at 
day- break, whilſt they were preparing to execute the treaty, 
Nypfius, an able and valiant general, whom Dionyſius had 
ſent from Italy with corn and money to the beſieged, appeared 
with his gallies, and anchored. near Arethuſa. Plenty ſuc- 
ä ceeding on a ſudden to famine, Nypſius landed his troops, and 
| ſummoned; an aſſembly, wherein he made a ſpeech to the fol- - - 
diers ſuitable to the preſent. conjuncture, which determined 
them to hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was upon the 
point of ſurrendering, was relieved in this manner, contrary 
%% . rrigigts 25 
The Syracuſans at the ſame: time haſtened on board their 
gallies, and attacked the enemy's fleet. They ſunk ſome of 
their ſhips,” took others, and purſued the reſt to che ſhore. But 
this very victory was the occaſion of their ruin. Abandoned © © 
to their own diſcretion, without either leader or authority to 
command them or counſel, the officers as well as ſoldiers gave ; 
themſelves up to rejbieing, feaſting, drinking, "debauchery, + - 
and every kind of looſe exceſs. Nypſius knew well how to 
take advantage of this general infatuation. He attacked the 
Vor. IV. 5 : Th tut; Lend 41 21. bY . 0 SHO 3 8 Wall- 
(y). Plut. p. 975, 981. Diod. p. 422, 423. | 
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wall that incloſed the citadel, of which having made himſelf 
nd 


maſter, he demoliſhed it in ſeveral places, .and permitted his 
ſoldiers to enter and plui the city. All things were in the 
utmoſt confuſjon. Here, the citizens half aſleep, had their 
throats cut; there, houſes were plundered, whilſt the women 

There was but one man, who could remedy this misfortune, 
and preſerve the city. This was in every body's thoughts, but 
ne one had courage enough to propoſe it; fo much aſhamed 
were they of the ungenerous manner in which they had driven 


and children were driven off into the citadel, without regard 


him out. As the danger increaſed every moment, and already 


| approached the quarter Achradina, in the height of their ex- 
tremity and deſpair, a voice was heard from the horſe and 


allies, which ſaid, That it was ab/olutely neceſſary to recall Dion 


and the Peloponnefian 1r, om the country of the Leontines. AS 
| Jaon as any body — enou n=. Abner thoſe words, 
they were the general cry of the Syracuſans, who with tears of 
Joy and grief made prayers.to the gods, that they would bring 
him back to them. The hope alone of ſeeing him again, gave 
them new courage, and enabled them to make head againſt the 
enemy. The deputies ſet out immediately with full ſpeed, and 
arrived at the city of Leontium late in the evening. 

As ſoon as they alighted, they threw themſelves at Dion's 


feet, bathed in their bears, and related the deplorable extre- 


mity to which the Syracuſans were reduced. Some of che Le- 
ontines, and ſeveral of the Peloponneſian ſoldiers, who had 
ſeen them arrive, were already got round Dion, and conceived 
rightly, from their emotion and proftrate behaviour, that ſome- 
thing very extraordinary had happened. Dion had no ſooner 
heard what they had to ſay, than he carried them with him to 
the aſſembly, which formed itſelf immediately; for the people 
ran thither with abundance of eagerneſs. The two principal 


deputies explained in a few words the greatneſs of their diſtreſs, 


and implored the foreign troops to haſten to the relief of 


<<. the Syracuſans, and to forget the ill treatment they had 


<c- received; and the rather, becauſe that. unfortunate peo 
<<. had already paid a ſeverer penalty for it, than the moſt in- 
«© Jured amongſt them would deſire to impoſe.” . 
The deputies having finiſhed: their diſcourſe, the whole 
theatre, where the aſſembly was held, continued fad and ſilent. 
Dion coſe ; but as ſoon as he began to ſpeak, a torrent of tears 
ſuppreſſed his utterance. The foreign ſoldiers called out to 
him to take caurage, and expreſſed. a generous compaſſion for 
his grief. At length, having recovered himſelf a * 5 
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 DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. rv * 
ſpoke'to them in theſe" terms: * Men of Peloponneſus, ard 
„% you our allies, I have aſſembled you here, thar you might 
«c. deliberate upon what regards yourſelves; as for my part, | 

„I muſt not- deliberate upon any thing when Syracuſe is in 
„danger. If I-cannot were i J go to periſſi with it, and to 
„, bury myſelf in its ruins. © But for you, if you are reſolved 
to aſſiſt us once more; us, who are the moſt imprudent and 
«© moſt unfortànate of mankind';- come and relieve the city of 
% Syracuſe; from henceforth the work of your hands; If not, 
<<, and the juſt ſubjects of complaint, which you have apainſt 
„ the Syracuſans, determine you to abandon them in their 
<c- preſent condition, and to ſuffer them to periſh; may you 
«© receive from the immortal gods, the reward you merit for 
<. the affection and fidelity which you have hitherto expreſſed - 
„ for me. For the reſt, I have'only to defirc, that you will 
% keep Dion in your remembrance, ho did not abandon you 
«© when unworthily treated by his country, nor his country, 


“ when fallen into-misfortues.” © | 

He had no- ſooner ceaſed ſpeaking, when the foreign ſoldiers 
roſe up with loud cries, and intreated him to lead them on that 
moment to the relief of Syracuſe, The deputies, tranſported 
with joy, ſaluted and” embraced them, praying the gods to 


beſtow upon Dion and them all kind of happineſs and proſpe:- 
rity. When the tumult was appeaſed; Dion ordered them to #3: i 
prepare for the march, and as ſoon as they had fupped, to re- 1% 
turn with their arms to the ſame place, being determined to hm 
{et out the ſame night, and fly to the relief of his country. © _ T1: 
In the mean time ar Syracuſe, the officers of Dionyſius, after a 
having done all the miſchief they could to the city, retired at 1 
night into the citadel with the loſs of ſome of their ſoldiers. © WEM 
This ſhort refpite gave the ſeditious orators new courage, ho 19 
flattering themſelves that the enemy would lie ſtill after what 3-8 
they had done, exhorted the Syracufans to think no further f We 


Dion, not to receive him if he came to their relief with his 4: 
foreign troops, nor to yield to them in courage, but to defend 1 
their city and liberty with their own arms and valour. New F 
deputies were inſtantly diſpatched from the general officers to 
prevent his coming, and from the principal citizens' and his 
friends; to deſire him to haſten his march; which difference of 
ſentiments; and contrariety of advices, occaſioned his march- 
ing ſlowly, and by {mall journies. W 
When the night was far ſpent, Dion's enemies ſeized the 
ates of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the ſame inſtant, 
Nypſius, well apprized of all that paſſed at Syracuſe, made a2 
) nun the cizadel with a greater body of troops, and more 
TY "4 2 8 deter- 
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determinate than before. They demoliſned the wall that in- 
cloſed them entirely, and entered the city, Which they plun- 
dered. Nothing but {laughter and blood was ſeen, every where. 
Nor did they ſtop for ad e, but ſeemed to have no other 


view, than to ruin and, deſtroy: all before them. One wauld 
have thobght, the fon of Dionyſips, hom his, father had left 
in the citadel, being reduced to deſpair, and prompted by an = 
_ excels of hatred for the. yracuſans, was determined to bury- = 
the tyranny in the ruins of the city. To ꝓrevent Dion's relief 
of it, they had recourſe to. fire, . the iwikeſ of deſtructions, ; 
burning, with torches and lighted ſtraw, all places within their 
power, and darting combuſtibles againſt the. reſt. . The Syra- 

- cuſans, who fled to avoid the flames, were butchered in the 
ſtlreets, and thoſe, who to ſhun the all- murdering ſword: retired 
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| | into the houſes, were driven out of them again by the en- ? 


croaching fire; for there were abundance of houſes. burning, 
and many that fell upon. the -ople In. the ſtreets- 1585 11 IF ke 


"Theſe very flames opened the city for Dion, by obliging 5 
the citizens to agree in not keeping the gates ſhut againſt him. 
Couriers after couriers were diſpatched to haſten his march. 3 
Heraclides himſelf, his moſt declared and mortal enemy, de- F 
puted his brother, and afterwards his uncle 'Theodotus, to 4 
con jure him to advance with the utmoſt ſpeed, there being 6 
no body beſides himſelf to make head againſt the enemy, he i 
being wounded, and the city almoſt, entirely. ruined. and re- : 
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Dion received this news, when he was about ſixty .* ſtadia 
from the gates. His ſoldiers upon that occaſion marched with = 
the utmoſt diligence, and with ſo good a will, that it was, not 
long before he arrived at the walls of the city. He there de- MF 
tached his light- armed troops againſt the enemy, to re- animate 1 
the Syracuſans by the ſight of them, He then drew up his 
heavy-armed infantrx, and the citizens who came running to 
join him on all ſides. He divided them into {mall parties, f 
. greater depth than front, and put diſſerent oſſicers at tbe head 
of them, that they might be capable, of attacking, in ſeveral 
places at once, and appear ſtronger and more formidable to 
the enemy. „ opting; 2 nt © 92 e ee ben 
After having made theſe diſpoſitions, and prayed to the gods, 
he marched acroſs the city againſt the enemy. In every fireet 
as he paſſed, he was welcomed with acclamations; cries of jpy, 
and ſongs of victory, mingled with the prayers and bleſſings 
of all the Syracuſans; who. called Dion their preſerver and 
their god, and his ſoldiers their: brothers and ſellow-citizens. 
0 2; „ 220 Of 62169 THSSIDS O10 11 At. 
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DIONYSIVS THE YOUNGER. 173 
At that inſtant, there was not a ſingle man in the city ſo fond. 

of life, as not to be much more in pain for Dion's ſafety than 
bis own; and not to fear much more for him than for all the 
reſt together, ſeeing him march foremoſt to ſo great danger 
over blood, fire,” and dead bodies, with which the ſtreets and 


public places were univerſally cov eren. 
On tlie other band, che view of the enemy was no leſs ter- 
*fible*! For they were animated by rage and deſpair, and were 
poſted in line of battle behind the ruins of the wall they had 
thrown down, which made the approach very difficult and 
f — They were under the neceflity of defending the 
"citadel, which was their ſafety and retreat, and durſt not remove 
from it, leſt their communication ſhould be cut off. But what 
was moſt capable of diſordering and diſcouraging Dion's ſol- 
dier, and made their march very painful and Kffeult, was the 
fire. For wherever they turned themſelyes, they marched by 
the light of the houſes in flames, and were obliged to go over 
- ruins in the midſt of fires ; expoſing themſelves to being cruſhed 
in pieces by the fall of walls, beams and roofs of houſes, which 
tottered half conſumed by the flames, and under the neceſſity 
of keeping their ranks, whilſt they opened their way through 
frightful clouds of ſmoke, mingled with duſt. 1 
When they had. jomed the enemy, only a very ſmall number 
on each fide were capable of coming to Edt from the want 1 
of room, and the unevenneſs of the ground. But at length, WM 
Dion's ſoldiers, encouraged and ſupported by the cries and 7: 
ardour of the Syracuſans, charged the enemy with ſuch re- 
doubled vigour, that the troops of Nypſius gave way. The 
greateſt part of them eſcaped into the citadel, which was very 
"near; and thoſe who remained without, being broke, were 
cut to pieces in the purſuit by the foreign troops. . 
Fe time would not admit their making immediate rejoicings 
for their victory, in the manner ſo great an exploit deſerved ; 
the Syracuſans being obliged to apply to the preſervation of 
their houſes, and to paſs the whole night in extinguiſhing the 
fire; which however they did not effect without great diffi- 
culty. | J FAR IEC BN e | 
85 > Av che return of day, none of the ſeditious orators durſt ſtay 
in the city, but all fled felf:condemned, to avoid the puniſh- 
ment due to their crimes. Only Heraclides and Theodotus 
came to Dion, and put themſelves into his hands, conſeſſing 
their injurious treatment of him, and conjuring him not to 
- 1mitate their ill conduct: That it became Dion, ſuperior as he 
was ig all other reſpects to the reſt of mankind, to ſhew himſelf 
as much ſo in that greatnefs of ſoul, which could conquer re- 
OO i ſentment 
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themſelves unworthy. of his pardon, . We: 

Her aclides and Theodotus ae theſe ſupplications, 
Dion's friends adviſed him not to ſpare men of their vile and 

malignant diſpoſition ; but to abandon; Heraclides-to the ſol- 
diers, and in ſo doing, exterminate from the ſtate that ſpirit of 


madneſs in it, and is no leſs. to be feared from its pernicious 
conſequences, than tyranny itſelf. But Dion, to.appeaſe them, 


„ part he had paſſed much time in the academy, in learni 

to ſubdue anger, envy, and all the jarring paſſions of the 
„ mind: That the ſign of having conquered them is not kind- 
„ neſs and affability to friends and perſons: of merit; but 


«« being always ready to forgive them: That he did not deſire 
_ «« fo much to appear ſuperior to Heraclides in power and abi- 
„ lity, as in —.— and juſtice; for in that, true and eſſential 
* ſaperiority confiſts. That if Heraclides be wicked, invi- 
„ dious, and perfidious, muſt Dion contaminate and diſhonour 
„ himſelf with low reſentment? It is true, according to human 
* laws, there ſeems to be leſs injuſtice in revenging an injury, 
« than committing it; but if we conſult nature, we ſhall find 
* both the one and the other to have their. riſe in the ſame 
% weakneſs of mind. Beſides, there is no diſpoſition ſo ob- 
«« durate and ſavage, but may be vanquiſhed by the force of. 
kind uſage and obligations.” Dion upon theſe maxims 
%%% ˙—ͤ% ß 
His next application was to incloſe the citadel with a new 
Work, and he ordered each of the Syracuſans to go and cut a 
large ſtake. In the night, he ſet his ſoldiers to work, whilſt 
the Syracuſans took their reſt. He ſurrounded} the citadel in 
this manner with a ſtrong paliſade, before it was perceived; ſo 
that in the morning, the greatneſs of the work, and the ſud- 
denneſs of the execution, were matter of admiration for all the 
world, as well the enemy, as the citizens. we" 169 
Having finiſhed this paliſade, he buried the dead; and diſ- 
miſſing the priſoners taken from the enemy, he ſummoned an 
-aſſembly. Hetaclides propoſed in it, that Dion . ſhould be 
elected generaliſſimo with ſupreme authority by ſea and land. 
All the people of worth, and the moſt conſiderable of the 
Citizens, were pleaſed with the propoſal, and defired that it 
might have the authority of the aſſembly. But the mariners 
and artiſans, who were forry that Heraclides hold loſe the 
| office 


ſentment and revenge, and forgive the ungrateful, who owned 


ſedition and intrigue ; a diſtemper that has really ſomething of 


ſaid, That other captains generally made the means of con- 
% quering their enemies their ſole application; that for his 


e treating thoſe with humanity who have injured us, and in 
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_ with all the arms and munitions of war. He carried his mo- 
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office of admiral ; and convinced, that although he were little 
eſtimable in all other reſpects, he would at leaſt be more for 
the people than Dion, they oppoſed it with all their power. 
Dion, to avoid diſturbance and confuſion, did not inſiſt upon 
that point, and acquieſced that Heraclides ſhould continue te 
command in chief at ſea. But his oppoſiag the diftribution of 
lands and houſes, which they were earneft for having take 
place, and his 1 and annulling whatever had been 
* that „ embroiled him witir them irre- 
trievably. ' | 1 FU bao 
Heraclides, taking advantage of a diſpoſition fo favourable 
to his views, did _- fail to revive his cabals and intrigues.; 
as appeared openly by an attempt of his to make himſelf maſter 
of Syracuſe, and to ſhut the gates upon his rival: But it 
proved unſucceſsful. A Spartan, who had been fent to the aid 
of Syracuſe, negotiated a new accommodation between He- 
raclides and Dion, under the ſtricteſt oaths, and the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurances. of obedience on the fide of the former ; weak ties 
to a man void of faith and probity. | 
The Syracuſans having difmifſed their fea-forces who wetg 
become unneceſfary, applied ſolely. to the ſiege of the citadel, 
and rebuilt the wall which had ox thrown down. As no 
relief came to the beſieged, and bread. began to fall ſhost with 
them, the ſoldiers. grew mutinous, and would obferve no diſ- 
cipline. The'fon of Dionyſins, finding himſelf without hope 
or reſource, capitulated with Dion to furrender the citadel, 
ther and ſiſters away with him, filled five gallies with his 
people and effects, and went to his father; for Dion gave him 
entire liberty to retire unmoleſted. It is eaſy to conceive the 
joy of the city upon his departure. Women, children, old 
people, all were paſſionately. fond of gratifying their eyes from 
the port with ſo agreeable a ſpectacle, and to ſolemnize the 
joyful day, on which, after ſo many years ſervitude, the ſun 
aroſe for the firſt time upon the Syracuſan liber). 15 
Apollocrates having ſet fail, and Dion _—_ his march to 
enter the citadel, the princeſſes, who were there, did not ſtay 
till he arrived, but came out to meet him at the gates. Arifto- 
mache led the ſon of Dion; after whom came Arete, his wife, 
with her eyes fixed upon the ground, and full of tears. Dion 
embraced his ſiſter firſt, and afterwards his ſon. Ariſtomache 
then preſenting Arete to him, ſpoke thus: The tears you. 
« ſee her ſhed, the ſhame expreſſed in her looks, at the time 
your preſence reſtores us life and joy, her ſilence itſelf, and 
* her confuſion ſufficiently denote the grief ſhe ſuffers at the 
| L 4 „ «- ſight 
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„ ſight of an huſband, to whom another has been ſubſtituted 
- 6 contrary to her will, but who alone has always poſſeſſed her 
heart. Shall ſhe ſalute you as her uncle, ſhall ſhe embrace 
* you as her huſband ?“ Ariſtomache having ſpoke in this 
manner, Dion, with his face bathed in tears, tenderly embraced 
bis wife; to whom he gave his ſon, and ſent them home to his 
-houſe ; becauſe he thought proper to leave the citadel to the 
diſcretion of the Syracuſans, as an evidence of their liberty. " 
For himſelf, after having rewarded with a magnificence by 
truly royal all thoſe who had contributed to his ſucceſs, ac- 1 
cording to their rank and merit, at the height of glory and 
happineſs, and the object not only of Sicily, but of Carthage 
and all Greece, who eſteemed him the wiſeſt and moſt fortunate 
captain that ever lived, he conſtantly retained his original ſim- 
plicity; as modeſt and plain in his garb, equipage, and table, 
-as if he had lived in the academy with Plato, and not with 
people | bred in armies, with officers and ſoldiers, who often 
breathe nothing but pleaſures and magnificence. Accordingly, 
at the time Plato wrote to him, That the eyes of all mankind were 
«por him alone; little affected with that general admiration, 
bis thoughts were always intent upon the academy, that ſchool 
of wiſdom and virtue, where exploits and ſucceſſes were not 
judged from the external ſplendor. and noiſe. with which they 
are attended, but from the wiſe and moderate uſe of them. 
Dion deſigned to eſtabliſh a form of government in Syracuſe, 
compoſed of the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein the Ariſto- 
cratical was always to prevail, and to decide important affairs 
by the authority, which, according to his plan, was to be veſted 
in a council of elders. - Heraclides again oppoſed him in this 
ſcheme, ſtill turbulent and ſeditious according to cuſtom, and 
ſolely intent upon gaining the people by flattery, careſſes, and 
other popular arts. One day, when Dion ſent for him to the 
council, he anſwered that he would not come; and that, being 
only a private perſon, he ſhould be in the aſſembly with the 
reſt of the citizens, whenever it was ſummoned. His view, in 
ſuch behaviour, was to make his court to the people, and to 
render Dion odious; who, weary of his repeated inſults, per- 
| mitted thoſe to kill him, he had formerly prevented. They 
| accordingly went to his houſe and diſpatched him. We ſhall 
ſee preſently Dion's own ſenſe of this action. 
Ihe Syracuſans were highly affected for his death; but as 
Dion ſolemnized his funeral with great magnificence, followed 
- :his body in perſon at the head * his whole army, and aſter- 
wards harangued the people upon the .occaſion; they were ap- 
peaſed, and forgave him the murder; convinced, that it was 
$757 + e 5 impoſſible 
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impoſſible for the city ever to be free from commotions and 
ſedition, Whilſt Heraelides and Dion governed together. 
v212f6Þ After that murder Dion never knew joy, or peace of 
mind. An hideous ſpectre, which he ſaw in the night, filled 
him wich, trouble, terror, and melancholy. The phantom 
| ſeemed a woman of enormous ſtature, who, in her attire, air, 
- and haggard looks, reſembled a fury ſweeping his houſe with 
violence. His ſon's death, who for ſome ve Meer! grief had 
- thrown himſelf from the roof of an houſe, paſſed for the accom- 
pliſhment of that ominous apparition, and was the prelude to 
his misfortunes. -Callippus- gave the laſt hand to them. He 
was an Athenian, with whom Dion had contracted an intimate 
friendſhip, whilſt he lodged in his houſe at Athens, and with 
whom he lived ever after with entire freedom and unbounded 
confidence. Callippus, having given himſeif up to his am- 
- bitious views, and entertained thoughts of making himſelf 
' maſter of Syracuſe, threw off all regard for the ſacred ties of 
' friendſhip: and hoſpitality, and contrived to get rid of Dion, 
: who was the ſole obſtacle to his deſigns. Notwithſtanding his 
care to conceal them, they got air, and came to the ears of 
Dion's ſiſter and wife, Who loſt no time, and ſpared no pains, 
to diſcover the truth · by a very ſtrict enquiry. To prevent its 
effects, he went to them with tears in his eyes, and the ap- 
pearance of being inconſolable, that any body ſhould ſuſpe& 
him of ſuch a crime, or think him capable of ſo black a deſign. 
They inſiſted upon his taking tlie great oath, as it was called. 
The perſon who ſwore it, was wrapped in the purple mantle 
of tlie goddeſs Proſerpine, and holding a lighted torch in his 
hand, Pronounced in the temple the moſt arcadfal 'execrations 
againſt himſelf it is poſſible to imagine. Hen, 
The oath coſt him nothing, but did not convince the prin- 
.celfes, They daily received new intimations of his guilt from 
. ſeveral hands, as: did Dion himſelf, whoſe friends in general 
perſuaded him to prevent Callippus's crime by a Juſt and ſud- 
den puniſiment. But he never could reſolve upon it. The death 
of Heraclides, which he looked upon as an horrible blot in his 
reputation and virtue, was perpetually preſent to his troubled 
imagination, and renewed by continual terrors his grief and re- 
pentance. Tormented night and day by that cruel remem- 
brance, he profeſſed that he had rather die a thouſand «deaths, 
and preſent his throat himſelf to whoever would kill him, than 
to live under the neceſſity of continual precautions, not only 


Dr ene buy the beſt of 'his ety * 1-6 "4 
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Callippus ill deſerved that name. He haſtened the execution 
of his crime, and cauſed Dion to be aſſaſſinated in his own 
houſe by the Zacynthian ſoldiers, who were entirely devoted 
to his intereſt. The ſiſter and wife of that prince were put 
into priſon, where the latter was delivered of a ſon, which ſhe 
reſolved to nurſe there herſelf. _. kc re 1 
After this murder, Callippus was for ſome time in a ſplen- 
did condition, having made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe by the 


means of the troops, who were, entirely devoted to his ſervice 


in effect of the gifts he beſtowed. upon them. The Pagans 
belie ed, that the divinity ought to puniſh great crimes in a 
ſudden and extraordinary manner in this life; And Plutarch 
obſerves, that the ſucceſs of Callippus occaſioned, very great 
complaints againſt the gods, as ſuffering calmly, and without 
indignation, the vileſt of men, to raiſe himſelf to ſo exalted 
a fortune by ſo deteſtable and impions a method. But provi- 
dence was not long without juſtifying itſelf, for Callippus ſoon 
- ſuffered the Os of his guilt, Having. marched with 
his troops to take Catanea, Syracuſe revolted againſt him, and 
. threw off ſo ſhameful a ſubjection. He afterwards attacked 
Meſſina, where he loſt abundance of men, and particularly the 
Zacynthian ſoldiers, who had murdered Dion. No city of 
Sicily would receive him, but all deteſting him as the moſt 
execrable of wretches, he retired to Rhegium, where, after 


| Having led for ſome time a miſerable life, he was killed by 
Leptinus and Polyperchon, and, it was ſaid, with the ſame 


Hiſtory has few examples of ſo diſtin& an attention of pro- 
vidence to puniſh great crimes, ſuch as murder, perfidy, trea- 
Jon, either in the authors of thoſe crimes themſelves, who 
commanded or executed them, or in the accomplices any way 
concerned in them. 'The divine juſtice evidences itſelf from 
time to time in this manner, to prove that it is not unconcerned 
and inattentive ; and to prevent the inundation of crimes, 
which an entire impunity would occaſion ; but it does not 
always diſtinguiſh itſelf by remarkable chaſtiſements in this 
world, to intimate to mankind, that greater puniſhments'are 
zeſerved for guilt in the next... | | 
As for Ariſtomache and Arete, as ſoon as they came out of 
| Priſon, Icetes of Syracuſe, one of Dion's friends, received 
them into his houſe, and treated them at firſt with an attention, 
fidelity, and generoſity of the moſt exemplary kind, had he 
perſevered > But complying at laſt with Dion's enemies, he 
provided a bark for them, and having put them on 3 

| | under 


dagger with which Dion had been aſſaſſinated. 
1 


A. M. 3646, Ant. J. C. 358. 
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under the pretence of ſending them to Peloponneſus, he gave 
orders to thoſe who were to carry them, to kill them in the 
paſſage, and to throw them into the ſea. He was not long 
without receiving the chaſtiſement due to his black treachery ; 


for being taken by Timoleon, he was put to death, The 


Syracufans, fully to avenge Dion, killed alſo the two ſons of: 
that traitor. "I | „ + 5208 
() The relations and friends of Dion, ſoon after His death, 
had wrote to Plato, to conſult him upon the manner in which 
they ſhould behave in the preſent troubled and fluctuating con- 
dition of Syracuſe, and to know what fort of government it: | 
was proper to eftabliſh there. Plato, who Knew the Syracuſans- 
were equally incapable of entire liberty, or abſolute ſervitude,, 
exhorted them ſtrenuouſly to pacify all things as ſoon as poſ- 
fible, and for that purpoſe, to change the tyranny,. of: which 
the very name was odious, into a lawful ſovereignty, which: 
would make ſubjection eaſy and agreeable. He adviſed them- 
(and according to him, it had been Dion's epinion); to ereate 
three kings; one to be Hipparinus, Dion's ſon ;. another Hip- 
parinus, Picnyſies the younger's brother, who ſeemed to be 
well inclined towards the people ; and Dionyſius himſelf, if he 
would comply with ſuch conditions as ſhould be preſcribed. 
him; their authority to be not unlike that of the kings of. 
Sparta. By the ſame ſcheme, thirty-five magiſtrates were to- 
een 6 to take care that the laws ſhould be duly ob- 
ſerved, to have great authority both in times of war and peace, 
and to ſerve as a balance between the power of the kings,. the 

ſenate, and the people. i RIAL 
It does not appear, that this advice was ever followed, which 
indeed had its great inconveniences. (r) It is only known, 
that Hipparinus, Dionyſius's brother, having landed. at Syra- 
cuſe with a fleet, and conſiderable forces, expelled Callippus,. 
and exerciſed the fovereign power two years. 5 
The hiſtory of Sicily, as related thus far, includes about 
fifty years, beginning with Dionyſius the elder, who reigned 
thirty-eight of them, and continuing to the death of Dion. 
I ſhall return in the ſequel to hs air of Sicily, and ſhall 
relate the end of Diooyfivs the younger, and the ze-cſtabliſh- 
ment of the Syracuſan liberty by Timol eon. 
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Tf is not eaſy to find ſo many excellent qualities in one and 
© the ſame perſon as were united in Dion. I do not con- 
- der in this place, his wonderful taſte for the- ſciences, his art 
of aſſociating them with the greateſt employments of war and 
peace, of extracting from them the rules of conduct, and maxims 
of government, and of making them an equally uſeful and 


Honourable entertainment of his leiſure: I confine myſelf to 


the- ſtateſman and patriot, and in this view, how admirably 
does he appear! N of ſoul, elevation of ſentiments, 
generoſity in beſtowing his wealth, heroick valour in battle, 
attended with a coolneſs of temper, and a prudence ſcarce to 
be parallelled, a mind vaſt and capable of the higheſt views, 
a conſtancy not to be ſhaken by the greateſt dangers, or the 
moſt unexpected revolutions of fortune, the love of his coun- 
try and of the publick good carried almoſt to exceſs :. 'Theſe 
are part of Dion's virtues. The deſign he formed of deliver- 
ing his country from the yoke of the tyranny, and his boldneſs 


and wiſdom in the execution of it, explain of what he was 


But what I. conceive the greateſt beauty in Dion's character, 


the moſt worthy of admiration, and, if I may ſay ſo, the moſt 


above human nature, is the greatneſs of ſou], and unexampled 
-patience, with which he ſuffered the ingratitude of his country. 
He had abandoned and facrificed every thing to come to their 


relief; he had reduced the tyranny to extremities, and was 


upon the point of re- eſtabliſhing them in the full poſſeſſion of 
their liberty: In return for ſuch great ſervices, they ſhamefully 
expel him the city, Sb with an handful of foreign 
ſoldiers, whoſe fidelity they had not been able to corrupt; 
they load him with injuries, and add to their baſe perfidy, the 
moſt cruel outrages and indignity : To puniſh thoſe. ungrateful 
traitors he had only a fignal to give, and to leave the reſt to the 
indignation of his ſoldiers ; Maſter of theirs, as well as his 
own temper, he flops their impetuoſity, and without diſarming 
their hands, reſtrains their juſt rage, ſuffering them, in the 
very height and ardour of an 1 8 4 only to terrify, and pot 
kill, his enemies, becauſe he could not forget that they were 
his fellow- citizens and brethren. | 5 
There ſeems to be only one defect that can be objected to 
Dion, which is, his having ſomething rigid and auſtere in his 
humeur, that made him, Jeſs acceſſible ard ſociable than he 
Jhould have been, and kept even perſons of worth and 15 * 
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friends at a kind of diſtance. Plato, and thoſe who had his 
glory ſincerely at heart, had often animadverted upon this turn 


of mind in him: But notwithſtanding the reproaches which 


were made upon his too auſtere gravity, and the inflexible ſeve- 


rity, with which he treated the people, he ſtill piqued bimſelf 


upon abating nothing of them: Whether his genius was en- 
tirely averſe to the arts of infinuation and perſuaſion; or that 
from the view of correcting and reforming the Syracuſans, 
vitiated and corrupted by the flattering and complaiſant diſ- 
courſes of their orators, he choſe that rough and manly manner 
of :belnriagie e e ene 46 fotine nn tared” 


P7021 P $5435: rer deere 115 i 
Dion was miſtaken in the moſt eſſential point of governing. 


d %s 


From the throne to the loweſt office in the ſtate, - whoever, is 


charged with: the care of ruling and conducting others, ought 
particularly to ſtudy, the“ art of managing men's tempers, and 
of giving them that bent and turn of mind that may beſt ſuit 
his meaſures; which cannot be done by aſſuming the ſevere 
maſter, by commanding haughtily, and contenting oneſelf with 
laying down the rule and the duty with inflexible vigour. 

There is in the right itſelf, in virtue, and the exerciſe. of all 
functions, an exactitude and ſteadineſs, or rather a kind of 
ſtiffneſs, which frequently degenerates into a vice when carried 
into extremes. I know it is never allowable to break through 
rules; but it is always laudable, and often neceſſary to ſoften, 
and make them more convertible; which is beſt effected by a 
kindneſs of manners, and an inſinuating behaviour; net always 
exaCting the diſcharge of a duty in its utmoſt rigour; over 
looking abundance of imall. faults, that do not merit much 
notice, and obſerving upon thoſe which are more conſiderable, 
with favour and goodneſs; in a word, in endeavouring; by all 
poſſible means to acquire people's affection, and to render virtue 
and duty amiable. . eee ee 1141 
Dion's permiſſion to kill Heraclides, which was obtained 
with difficulty, or rather forced from him, contrary. to his 
natural diſpoſition, as well as principles, coſt him dear, and 
brought the trouble and anguiſh upon him, that laſted to the 
ay of his death, and of which they were the principal cauſe. 
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Szer. v. Drenyeres the wand 1. * as the throne ; * 
ci implores aid of the Corinthians, <vho fend TI . 
That general enters Syracuſe, notwithflanding all the endeavours 
F Niers t prevent bim. Dioxrsius furrenders himſelf 


4 


(4) FYALLIPPUS, who had cauſed Dion to be murdered, 
and had ſubſtituted himſelf in his place, did not poſ- 
ſeſs his power long. Thirteen months after; Hipparinus, Dio- 
nyſius's brother, arriving unexpectedly at Syracuſe with a nu- 
werous fleet, expelled him from the city, and recovered his 
paternal ſovereigney, which he held during two years. 
V Syracuſe and all Sicily, being harraſſed by different factions 
and inteſtine war, were in a miſerable condition. Dionyſius,. 
talking the advantage of thoſe troubles, ten years after he had 


deen obliged to quit the throne, had aſſembled ſome foreign 


troops, and having overcome Nypfius, who had made himielf 
maſter of Syracuſe, he re · inſtated himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 


his dominions. 


0% It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-eſtabliſhment,. 


and to e his gratitude to them, that he ſent ſtatues of 


gold and wory to 2 and Delphos of very great value. 


The gallies which carried them were taken by Iphicrates, who 
was. at that time near / Corcyra with a fleet. He wrote to 
Athens to know in what manner he ſhould diſpoſe of his facred. 
booty, and was anſwered, not to examine — vo for what 


it was defigned, but to make uſe of it for the ſubſiſtence of his 


troops. Dionyſius complained exceſſively of fuch treatment to 
the Athenians, in a letter which he wrote them, wherein he 
reproached with great warmth and juſtice their avarice and 
ſacrilegious impiety. f 1 e = 
| (2) A commander of pirates had ated much more nobly 
and more religiouſly in regard to the Romans about fifty years 
before. After the _— of Veii, -which had been ten years 
beſieged, they ſent a golden cup to Delphos. The deputies 
who carried that preſent were taken by.the pirates of Lipara, 
and carried to that iſland. It was the 1 cuſtom to divide all 
(4) A.M. 3647. Ant. J. C. 357. Diod. I. xvi. p. 432—436. A.M. 
Ant. J. C. 350. (e) Ibid. p. 453. f) Corfu. it. 
Ps 2s. LL ee 
1 Mos erat civitatis, velut publico | vir fimilior quam ſuis: qui legatorum 
latrocinio, partem prædam dividere. | nomen, donumque, & deum cui mit- 
Forte eo anno in ſummo magiſtratu | teretur, & doni cauſam veritus ipfe, 
erat Timaſitheus quidﬀam, Romanis | multitudinem quoque, quæ —_— 
X | | erm 
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© DIONYSIUS THE YOUNGER. 185 
the prizes tuey took as a common ſtock. The ifland at that 


time was under the government of a magiſtrate more like che 


Romans in his manners than thoſe he governed. He was called 
Timaſitheus {], and his behaviour agreed well with the ſigni- 
fication of his name. Full of r for the envoys, the ſacred 


% 


_ Lift they carried, the motive of their offering, and more for: . 


the majeſty of the god for whom it was deſigned, he in 

the multitude, that generally follow the example of thoſe who 
rule them, with the ſame ſentiments of reſpect and religion. 
The envoys were received therefore with all the marks of 
diſtinction, and their expences borne by the pubhek. Tima- 


ſitheus convoyed them with a good ſquadron to Delphos, and 


„ 


brought them back in the fame manner to Rome. It is eaſy 
to judge how ſenſibly the Romans were affected with ſo noble 

a proceeding. By a decree of the ſenate they rewarded Tima- 
3 with great preſents, and granted him the right of hoſ- 
pitality. And fifty years after, when the Romans took Lipara 
from the Carthaginians, with 'the ſame- gratitude as if the 
action had been but lately done, they thought themſelves 
| obliged to do further honour to the family of their benefactor, 


and. reſolved that all his deſcendants ſhould be for ever ex- 


| empted from the tribute impoſed upon the other inhabitants of 


% 


that iſland. . 


This was certainly great and noble on both Aides 4 But the | 


contraſt does no honour to the Athenians. - 3 
Jo return to Dionyſius: though he expreſſed ſome regard for 
the gods, his actions argued no humanity for his ſubjects. His 


_ - paſt misfortunes, inſtead of correcting and ſoftening his dif- 


poſition, had only ſerved to inflame it, and to render him 
more ſavage and brutal than before, An 
() The moſt worthy and conſiderable of the citizens, not 
being able to ſupport ſo cruel a ſervitude, had recourſe to 
Icetas, king of the Leontines, and abandoning themſelves to 
his conduct, elected him their general; not that they believed 
he differed in any thing from the moſt declared tyrants, but 
becauſe they had no other refource, | 
During theſe tranſactions, the Carthaginians, who were 
almoſt always at war with the Syracuſans, arrived in Sicily 
with a great fleet, and having made a great progreſs there, the 


0 Dias. J. xi. p. 459, & 464. Plut. in Timol. p. 236, &243/ 


fermz regenti eſt ſimilis, religionis | Hoſpitium cum eo ſenatus conſults | 


juſt implevit; adductoſque in pub- | cſt factum, donaque publice data, 
licum hoſpitium legatos, cum pre- | Tu. Lw. - 


ſidio etiam navium Delphos proſe- | Timaſithens Signifes one who beg 


cutus, Roman inde ſaſpites reſtituit, | nowrs abe gods, * 
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„ 1 HD HISTORY r. 
Sicilians and the people of Syracuſe reſolved to ſend an em- 

baſſy into Greece, to demand aid of the Corinthians, from 

whom the Syracuſans were deſcended, and who had always 


openly deelared againſt ty rants in favour of Uberty. Icetas, 


hq propoſed no other end from his command, than to make 
Bimſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and had no thoughts of ſetting: it 
free, treated ſecretly with the Carthaginians,: though in publick 
he affected to praiſe the wiſe meaſures of the Syracuſans, and 
even ſent his deputies along with their s. 
Corinth received the ambaſſadors perfectly well, and im- 
_ . mediately appointed Timoleon their general.“ He had led a 
{ retired life for twenty years, without interfering in publick 
affairs, and was far from believing, that at his age, an in the 
- «circumſtances he then was, he ſhould be thought on upon ſuch 
rr hyper offs Gre aghngh of BYE nie a . 
He was deſcended from one of the nobleſt families of Co- 
rinth, loved his country paſſionately, and diſcovered upon all 
vecaſions a ſingular humanity of temper, except againſt tyrants, 
and bad men. He was an excellent captain: and as in his 
vouth he had all the maturity of age, in age he had all the fire 
and courage of the moſt ardent you,. 
He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom he ten- 
derly loved, as he had demonſtrated in a battle, in which he 
covered him with his body, and ſaved his life at the great 
danger of his on ;. but his country was: {till dearer to him. 
That brother having made himſelf tyrant of it, fo: black a 
crime gave him the ſharpeſt affliction. He made uſe of all 
poſſiblę means to bring him back to his duty; kindneſs, friend- 
mip, affection, remonſtrances, and even menaces. But find- 
ing all his endeavours ineffectual, and that nothing could pre- 


* 


-vail upon a heart abandoned to ambition, he cauſed his brother 


to be aſfaſſinated in his preſence by two of his friends and 
intimates, and thought, that. upon ſuch an occaſion, the. laws 
of nature ought to give place to thoſe of his count. 
That actien was admired and applauded f by the principal 
citizens of Corinth, and by moſt of the phiſoſophers, Who 
Jookcd upon. it as che moſt noble effart af human itue; and 
Plutarch ſeems to paſs the ſame judgment upon it. All the 
world were not of, chat opinion, and ſome people reproached 
Rim as an abominable parricide, who could not fail of draw- 
ing down the vengeance of the gods upon him. His mother 
eſpecially, in the 'exeeſs-of her grief, uttered the moſt dreadful 
cunſey ard imprecations againſt him; and when he came to 
conſole her, not being able tu bear the fight of her ſon's mur- 
%%% ode 120574 ada (t anus nan Rs 
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derer, ſhe thruſt him away with indignation, and ſhut her doors 


x againſt him. D316 aan 11 C7 43 ast 119 $137. 


* | - "He was then ſtruck with all the horror of the moſt guilty | 
| and piving himſelf up to the cruelleſt remorſe, conſidered-Ti- 
1 mophanes no longer as a tyrant, bat as a brother, and reſolved 
t to put an end to his life, by abſtaining from all nonriſhment. = 
K It was with great difficulty his friends diſſuaded him from that | 
J fatal reſolution... Overcome by their prayers and inſtances, he 


was at length prevailed upon to libe; but he condemned him - 

ſelf: to paſs the reſt of his days in ſolitude. From that moment 

he renounced all publick affairs; and for ſeveral years never 

came to the city, bas wandered about in the moſt/ ſolitary: and 

deſart places, abandoned to exceſs of grief and melancholy: 

Ss true it is, that neither the praiſes of flatterers, nor the fulſe 

reaſonings of politicians, can ſuppreſs the cries of conſciente, 
4 which is at once the witneſs, Judge, and 'executioner of 'thofe 
1 Who Ten to violate the moſt facred: rights and ties of 
nature % ba $$; Nee ene 
le paſſed twenty years in this condition. He did indeed 
return to Corinth at the latter part of that time, but lived 

there always private and retired; without concerning himſelf 
with the adminiſtration of the government,. It was not with- 
out great repugnance that he accepted the employment of ge- 
neral; but he did not think it allowable to refuſe the ſervice of 
his country, and his duty prevailed againſt his inclinatien. 
_ - - Whilſt Timoleon aſſembled his troops, ! and was preparing to 
ſail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetas, in which he 
told them, that it was not neceſſary for them to make any 
«+ farther levies, or to exhauſt themſelves in great expences to 
come to Sicily, and expoſe themſelves to evident danger; 
„that the Carthaginians, apprized of their deſign; | were 
bk FE. er s to intercept their ſquadron in its paſſage with a 
LE Re eet; and that their ſlowneſs in ſending their troops, 
had obliged him to call in the Carthaginians' themſelves to 

6 his aid, and to make uſe of them againſt the tyrant.” He 
had made a ſecret treaty with them, by which it was ſtipulated, 
that after the expulſion of Dionyſius from Syracuſe, he ſhould 

| take poſſeſſion of it in. his plage. ö 
The reading of theſe letters, far from cooling the zeal of 

the Corinthians, only incenſed them more than at firſt, and 

haſtened the departure of Timoleon. He embarked on board 

ten gallies, and arrived ſafe upon the coaſt of Italy, where the 

news that came from Sicily extremely perplexed him, and diſ- 

couraged his troops. It brought an account, that Icetas had 

defeated Dionyſius, and having made himſelf maſter of _ 
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mould — the tyranny. 


feſſion of Sicily, and appreh 


preventing the citizens from 
applying themſelves ſolely to the preſent affair. 


When Timoleon was informed in a whiſper 


joined his gallies, they arrived together at. Tauromenium, a 


Cn 
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If up in the citadel, and in that quarter called The Ae, where 
he beſieged him; and that he had given orders to the Cartha- 
ginians to prevent Timoleon's approach, and to come on ſhore, 
that they might make a peaceable partition of Sicily between 
them, when they ſhould have reduced that generab to retire. 


The Carthaginians in conſequenee had ſent twenty gallies to 
Rhegium. The Corinthians, upon their arrival at N rt, 


Found ambaſſadors from Icetas, who declared to Timoleon, 


that he might come to Syracuſe, and would be well received 


there, provided he diſmiſſed his troops. The propoſal was 


entirely injurious, and at the ſame time more perplexing. It 
. ſeemed impoſſible to beat the veſſels, which the Barbarians had 
-canſed- to advance to intercept them in their paſſage, being 
twiee their force; and to retire, was to abandon: all Sicily to 


extreme diſtreſs, which could not avoid 8 reward of 
Icetas's treachery, and of the ſupport which 


Carthaginians. 


delicate conjunfure, Timoleon demanded: a con- 
Lofficers of the 


'ference with the ambaſſadors, and the principa 


_ 2 Carthaginian ſquadron, in the preſence of the people of Rhe- 


gium. It was only, he ſaid,..to diſcharge himſelf, and for his 
.own ſecurity, that bis country might not accuſe him of haying 


diſobeyed its orders, and betrayed its inteneſts. The governor 


and magiſtrates ef Rhegium were of intelligence with him. 
They deſired nothing more than to fee the Corinthians in poſ- 
| ended nothing ſo much as the 
neighbourhood of the Barbarians... They ſummoned therefore 
an aſſembly, and ſhut the gates of the city, upon pretence of 
going abroad, in order to their 


The people being aſſembled, long ſpeeches were made of 
little or no tendency, every body treating the ſame ſubjeR,. 
and repeating the ſame reaſons, ar adding new ones, only to 


protract the council, and to gain time. Whilſt this was doing, 


nine of the Corinthian gallies went off, and were ſuffered to 
inian veſſels, beheving that their departure 


} pal by the Carth | 
| d been concerted with their own. officers, wha were in the 
- City, and that thoſe nine gallies were to return to Corinth, the 


tenth remaining to carry I imoleon to Icetas's army at Syracuſe. 
iſper, that his gallies 
were at ſea, he ſlipt gently through the erowd, which, to fa- 
vour his going off, thronged exceedingly around the tribunal. 
He got to the ſea- ſide, embarked directly, and having re- 


city 


[part of Syracuſe, had obliged the tytant to ſhut him- 
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city of Sicily, where they; were. received with open, arms by 
| Andromachus, who plant fh | it, and who 1 
with the Corinthian troops, to re · inſtate the Sicilian liberties. 
| Ir is eaſy to comprebend how much che Carthaginians were 
ſurprized and aſhamed of being ſo. deceived: But, as ſome- if 
| body told them, being ee (vba paſſed for the greateſt 1 
cheats in the world) fraud and artifice ought not to give them 
pon the news of Timoleon s arrivalz. Icetas was terriſd. = 
and made the greateſt part of the Carthaginian gallies advance. 
They had an hundred and fifty long ſhips, fifty thouſand foot, 
n Done LETEmEne 
hope when they ſaw the Carthaginians in pofleſion of the port, 
 Icetas maſter of the city, Dianyſius blocked up in the citadel. 
and Timoleon without any other hold in Sicily than, by a,nogk 
of its coaſt, the ſmall city of Tauromenium, .with, little hope 
and leſs force; for his troops did not amount in all to more 
than a thouſand ſoldiers, and he had ſcarce proviſions for their 
ſubſiſtence. .. Beſides which, the cities placed no confidence in 
him. The ills they had ſuffered from the extortion and cruelty, 
that had been practiſed amongſt them, had exaſperated them 
againſt all commanders. of troops, eſpecially after the horizd | 
treachery of Callippus and Pharax ; who. being both ſent, the 
2 . r and Oe OE from 1 5 to free Sici 
and expel the tyrants, mage them concelve the tyranny gentle 
and dekrable, 2 ſevere were the „ had 
oppreſſed! them. They were afraid of experiencing the fame 
treatment from Timoleon, ©  - ._ $i the 
The inhabitants of Adranon, , a ſmall city below mount 
Etna, being divided amongſt themſelves, one party had called 
in Icetas and the Carthaginians, and the other had applied 50 
Timoleon. The two chiefs arrived almoſt at the ſame time in 
the neighbourhood of Adranon; the former with. five thouſand 
men, and the other with only twelve hundred. Notwithſtand- 
ing this inequality, Timoleon, who juſtly; conceived that he 
| ſhould find the Carthaginians in diſorder, and employed in 
taking up their quarters, and pitching their tents, made his 
troops advance, and without loſing time to reſt them, as the 
officers adviſed him, he marched directly to charge the enemy, 
who no ſooner ſaw him, than they took to their heels. This 
occaſioned their killing only three hundred, and taking twice 
as many priſoners; but the Carthaginians loſt their camp, and 
all their baggage. The Adranites opened their gates at the 
time, and received Timoleon. Other cities ſent their deputies 
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to him ſoon after, and made their ſubmiſſion, 
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Dionyſius 
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e ue S e 
Dionyf ; ceThis'vain hopes, and faw 
cb f itt of b being fedubed, as full of contempt for 
* Tcetas; ho had fuffered himſelf to be fo ſbamefully defkateg, 
as of admirätidn and eſteem for Timoleon, ſent ambaſſadors to 
the latter, to treat” of ſurrenderin mimſelr and the, citadel to 
"the Corinthians. Timoleon, tiking 'the atvaiitage* of io h- 
t expected à gobd fortune, made Fuclid and Telemachus, With 
Four hundred foldjers, bie off into th che caſtle ; not all at once, 
Bor ig the Uay-titne; that" Being "3tmpoſſible; tue Carthapinians 
| Ties maſters 6f the. gate, 17 In fatoons,” and by. Health. 
Thoſe troo Is "having got ſucceſsfully into the citadel, took 
feflion of it with a the tyrant's moveables, and” Hovifiobs 
of war. | 54. had a confiderable number of hotſe, all forts 
of en ngines an and darte, beſides ſeyen Wa its 6f afmour, 
> which had been laid up there long Dionyſius had alſo 
"two thoofand regular troops, which pay the reſt he ſurrendered 
to Timoleon. And for Vie! taking ich him His money, 
and ſome few of his friends, he N bj unperceived by the 
" . of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Timoleon. 
Te was the firſt time of his life that he had appeared in the low 
arid abject ſtate of a private perſon, and a uppliant; he who 
bad been born and nurtured in the arms of the tyranny, and 
"had ſeen himſelf” maſter of the moſt powerful kingdom that 
"ever - had been uſurped by tyrants. e had olteſfed it ten 
ears entire, before Dion took arms againſt him, and ſome 
iyeats after, though always in the midff ef wars and battles. 
He was ſent to Corinth with only one galley without convoy, 
and with very little money. He ſerved there for a ſight, every 
body running to gaze at him; ſome with a ſecret Joy of heart 
to feed their eyes with the Vic of the miſeries of a mans 'whom 
the game of tyrant rendered odious; others with a kind of 
compaſſion, from ont nlp. the ſplenditl” condition, from 
which he had fallen, with the inextricable abyſs of diſtreſs, 
into which they beheld him lunged. | 
His manner of life'at Corinth did not long excite any ſenti- 
ments in regard to him, but thoſe of contempt and indigna- 
tion. He, paſſed whole days in t ſhops, in taverns, 
* or wich actreſſes and fingers, a with them upon the 
rules of muſick, and th bernd of as of airs.” Some people have 
2 thought, that he behaved in ſuch a manner out of policy, not 
* to give umbrage ts the Corinthians, nor to diſcover any thought 
or deſire of tecovering his dominjons. But ſuch an opinion 
does him too much 4 Fork and 1 it ſeems more probable, that 
, * nurtured and educated as he was in drunkenneſs and debauch- 
5 g Dee e ery, 
1 rod * AM, 3657, Ant. C. 347» 
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DIONYSIUS THE 'VOUNGER. 109 
„ he only followed his inclination, and that he paſſed his 
fe in the kind of ſlavery into which he was. fallen, as he had 
done upon the throne, having. no other FORE or conſolation * 
in his misfortunes, *. LECT E ee 
(in) Some writers ſay, that the extreme pov V to w 
8 was reduced at Corinth obliged him to open a ſchool there, and 
R to teach children to read; Fee ſays “ Cicero, without, 
5 doubt jeſtingly, to retdin a pecies of empire, and not abſo- 
8 lutely to renounce the habit and pleaſure of commanding. . 
i (i) Whether that were his motive or. not, it is certain that 
k Dionyſius, who had ſeen himſelf maſter of Syracuſe, and of 
G almoſt all Sicily, Who had poſſeſſed immenſe riches, and had 
0 numerous fleets and great ar pre of horſe and foot under his , 
- command; that the fame 55 Dionyſios, reduced now almoſt to 
3 beggary, and from-x kin come a. {chop}: mater, was a good +, 
d lefſon for perſons” of exa ted. bag t to conſide in 1 71 5 
7, grandeur, nor to rely too much upon their fortune. The La- 
e cedæmonians ſome time after gave Philip this admonition. ; 
| (%) That prince, having wrote to them in very haughty and 
* menating terms, they made him 195 other anſwer, but Div x 
10 at Corinth. ; 
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rd An expreſiio on of Diogyfus, which has been preſerved, 1 
at to argue, if it be true, that he Knew how to make a good uſe © ö 
n of his adverſity, and | to turn his misfortunes to his advantage; 


ie which would be very much to his praiſe, but contrary to what 

+. has*been related of him before. (p) Whilſt he lived at Co- 
„nnch, a ſtranger rallied him unſeaſonably, and with an 1 f 

he cent rennen upon his commerce with the philoſophers during 

rt his moſt ſplendid fortune, and aſked him by way of infult, Of 

m what conſeg gence all the wiſdom of Plato had been to him 11 

of Can you Ae then, Teplied e, that 2. hawe 185 20 e i 


m from Fee, and e me bear il e as 4 do 25 2 £44 
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. we Cic. Tuſe. weft, 1, i, nz 29, 695 Val. A k vi. 0 Demet. 
5 Phaler, de Eloq.' 170 1. viii. ( Plut. in Timol. p. 243. 

ile * Dionyfii Corinthi pueros decen ] I Tanta mutatione infjores rjatay | 
* bat, uſque adeo e carere non nequis nimis fortunæ crederet, ma- 
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beſides which, he had already for ſome time ſpug 
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deer. VI. TrmouzOn; after Kegel air ig, refore bu, 
to Oyracuſe, whert he inflitutes wiſe laws. He quits hit alnl. 


| rity, and paſſed the reſt of his life in retiremen wt.” His death. 
VVV 


6 AFTER the retreat of Diokyſtas, Lectas prefſed' the 


| lege of the citadel'cf Syracuſe with the atmoſt yigour, 


and kept it ſo cloſely blocked up, that the convoys ſent to the 


Corinthians could. ngt enter it without great difficulty. Timo- 
Jeon, who was at Catana, ſent- them frequently thither. To 
1 | ſet out together 
h deſign tp Pele that place, During their abſence, Leon 
the Corinthian, who: comm in tl 

ſerved from the ramparts, that thoſe who had been left to con- 
tinue the ſiege, were very remils in their duty, he made a ſud- 


den furious ſally. upon them, whilſt they were diſperſed, killed 


part of them, put the. reſt to flight, and ſeized the quarter of 
the city called Achradina, which was the ſtröngeſt part of it, 


aud had been leaſt injured by the enemy. Leon fortified it in 
the beſt manner the tiene would admit, and joined it to the 


citadel by works of communication, 3 
This bad news cauſed Mago and Icetas to return immedi- 


ately. At the ſame time a body of troops from Corinth landed 


ſafe in Sicily, having. deceived, the vigilance of the Cartha- 
ginian ſquadron poſted to intercept them. When they were 
landed, Timoleon received them with joy, and after havi 
taken poſſeſſion of Meſſina, , marched in battle array again 
Syracuſe. His army conſiſted of only four thouſand men. 


When he approached the city, his firſt care was to ſend emiſ- 


ſaries amongſt the ſoldiers that bore arms for Icetas. They 


_ repreſented to them, that it was highly ſhameful for Greeks, 


as they were, to labour that Syracuſe and all Sicily ſhould be 
given up to the Carthaginians, the wickedeſt and moſt cruel of 
all barbarians. _ That Icetas had only to join Timoleon, and 


to act in concert with him againſt the common enemy. Thoſe 


ſoldiers, having ſpread theſe inſinuatiois throughout the whole 


camp, gave Mago violent ſuſpicions of his N betrayed; 
at a pretext 


to retire, For theſe reaſons, notwithſtanding the intreaties and 
warm remonſtrances of Icetas, he weighed anchor, . and ſet fail 


for Africa, ſhamefully abandoning the conqueſt of Sicily. 


Timoleon's 


17 A. M. 3658. Ant. J. C. 346. 4 Plut, in Timol, p-. 243—248. Diod. : 
1. li. p. 465, & 47% e 


commanded in the. citadel, having ob- 
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Timoleon's army the next day appeared before mern, | 
line of battle, and attacked it in three different 3 witk 
{© much W r and ſucceſs, that Teetas's ver 
ſally overthrown-and put to flight. Thus, by a peed rene 5 

that has few examples, he carried Syracuſe by force in an in- 
ſtant, which was at that time one of the ſtrongeſt cities in the 
world. When he had made himfelf maſter of it, he did not 

act like Dion in ſparing che forts and publick edifices for their 
beauty and magnificence. To avoid giving the ſame cauſe of 
N —— which at firſt decried, though without foundation, 
at length ruined, that great man, he cauſed proclamation 
| to be made hy ſound: of trumpet, that all Syracuſans, Wh 
would come with their tools, might employ themſelves: in de- 
moliſhing the forts of the tyrants. In conſeqnence of which, 
the Syracuſans eonſidering that proclamation- and day as the 
commencement of their Aberty, ran in multitudes to the: cita-s 
del, which: they not only demoliſhed, but the palaces of the” | 
tyrant ; breaking open their tombs at the fame waged which” 
they alſo threw down and deſtroyed, © 
The citadel being razed, and the ground medelhvck; Timo- 
leon cauſed tribunals to be erected upon it, for the diſpenſation 
of juſtice in che name of the people; that the ſame place from 
whence, under the tyrants, every da ſome bloody edict had 
iſſued, might become the aſylum an bulwark of liberty: and - 
Innocence. 

Timoleon was maſter of the city ; but i ir wanted" people ts : 
inhabit itz For ſome having periſhed in the wars and Ur a 
and others being fled to avoid the power of the tyrants, 8 
cuſe was become a deſart, and the grafs-was grown ſo hy 
che ſtreets, that horſes grazed in them. All the cities of ay 
were almoſt in the ſame condition. Timeleon and the Syra- 
cuſans therefore found it neceſſary to write to Corinth, to deſire 
that people might be ſent from Greece to inhabit Syracuſe; 
that otherwiſe the country could never recover itſelf, and was 
beſides threatened with a new war. For they had received 
advice, that Mago having killed himfelf, the Carthaginians, 
enraged at his having * himſelf fo ill of his charge, 
had hung up his body upon a croſs, and were making great 
levies to return into Sicily with' a mote numerous army than: at 
the beginning of the year. 

Thoſe letters being arrived with" anbutadors from Syracuſe, 
who conjured the- Corinthians to take compaſlion of their city, 
and to be a ſecond time the founders of it; the Corinthians 
did not conſider the calamity of that people as an occaſion” of 
aggrandizing themſelves, and of making themſelves maſters — 
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aſſemblies, they cauſed pr clamation to be made in 
;, allem 15 * Qc he 


e lands amongſt them. At the ſame time they, diſpatched 
9 into Aſia, and into all the ifles, 'whither great numbers 


of fugitives had retired, to invite them to come as ſoon as pol- 


 blefivgs,} 28 itjuſtly:deſerved, . It was every where proclaimed, 
that Corinth had delivered Syracuſe from the tyrants, bad pre- 


= — : « 


tte great and noble; and eery body owned, that never con- 
| in or triumph equalled.the glory which the Corinthians then 1 
edc by ſo perlect and magnanimous adiſintereſtedneſs. - 


their h k Ne to ten thouſand, 


they em 


their number amounted, tq fixty thoufand and upwards. Tamo- 


ratis ; but fold: them 


© rigour of this enquiry, and was preſerved ; 
who had gained a celebrated victory over the. 
Himera, and governed dhe people. 

which his memory was til cheri 
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nd. expelicd the tyrants, they declared free and inde- 
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ſame ſcrutiny were made into all ſtatues, I do not know whe- | 
ther many would continue in being. 8 
.- *(r) Hiſtory has preſerved another ſentence -paſſed alſo in 1-0 
regard to à ſtatue, but of a very different kind. The fact is 
curious, and will excuſe a digreſſion. Nicon, a champion of 
* 'Thaſos,. had been crowned fourteen hundred times victor. in i 
the ſolemn games of Greece. A man of that merit could not [200 
fail of being envied. After his death, one of his competitors * 
inſulted his ſtatue, and gave it ſeveral blows ; to revenge Ml 
perhaps (thoſe he had formerly received from him it repre- 
ſented. - But the ſtatue, as if ſenſible of that outrage, fell from 
its height upon the perſon that inſulted it, and killed him. 
The ſon of him who had been cruſhed. to death, - proceeded 
 Juridically againſt the ſtatue, as guilty of homicide, and pu- 
niſhable by the law of Draco. That famous. legiſlator of 
Athens, to inſpire a greater horror for the guilt of murder, 
had ordained that even inanimate things ſhould be deſtroyed, * 
which ſhould occaſion the death of a man by their fall. The 
Thaſians, conformable to this law, decreed that the ſtatue 
ſhould be thrown into the ſea. But: ſome years after, being 
afflicted with great famine, and having conſulted the oracle of 
Delphos, they cauſed it to be taken out of the fea, and ren- 
dered new honours to it. : Bis „ 
Syracuſe being raiſed in a manner from the grave, and 
people flocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, deſirous 
of freeing the other cities of Sicily, and finally to extirpate 
; tyranny and tyrants out of it, began his march with his army. 
| He compelled Icetas to renounce his alliance with the Cartha- 
5 ginians, obliged him to demoliſh his forts, and to live as a 
private perſon in the city of the Leontines. Leptinus, tyrant 
of Apollonia, and of ſeveral other cities and fortreſſes, ſeeing 
himſelf in danger of being taken by force, ſurrendered him- 
ſelf. Timoleon ſpared his life, and ſent him to Corinth. For 
he thought nothing more great and honourable, than to let 
Greece ſee the tyrants of Sicily in a ſtate of humiliation, and 
living like exiles. | ö 1 
He returned afterwards to Syracuſe, to regulate the govern- 
ment, and to inftitute ſuch laws as ſhould be moſt important 
and neceſſary, in conjunction with Cephalus and Dionyſius, 
two legiſlators ſent to him by the Corinthians: For he had not 
the weakneſs to defire unlimited power, and ſole adminiftra- 
tion, But on his departure, that the troops in his pay might 
get ſomething for-themſelves, and to keep them in exerciſe az 
J 1 | 7:55 
(r) Suidas in Nina Pauſan. I. vi, p. 364. 
An iſland in the Ægean ſea, 
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the ſame time, he ſent them, under the command of Dinarchus 
and Demaratus, into all the places ſubjeft to the Carthagi- 
nians. Thoſe troops ght over ſeveral cities from the Bar- 
Harians, lived always in abundance, made much booty, and 
returned with conſiderable ſums of money, which was of great 
ſervice jn the ſupport of the war. | SG 5 
) About this time, the Carthaginians arrived at Lilybæum, 
under Aſdrubal and Amilcar, with an army of ſeventy thouſand 
men, two hundred ſhips of war, a thouſand tranſports laden 
with machines, armed chariots, horſes, ammunition, and pro- 
wifions. The propoſed no leſs than the entire expulſion of the 
Greeks out of Sicily. Timoleon did not think fit to wait their 
adyancing, and though he could raiſe only fix or ſeven thouſand 
men, ſo great was the people's terror, he marched with that 


ſmall 


account of which may be found in the hiſtory of the Cartha- 
ginians (r). Timoleon returned to Syracuſe amidſt ſhouts of 
Joy and univerſal applauſes.” OY) 
He had before effected the conqueſt and reduction of the 
Sicilian tyrants, but had not changed them, nor taken from 
them their tyrannical diſpoſition. They united together, and 
formed a powerful league againſt him. Timoleon immediately 
took the field, and ſoon put a final end to their hopes. He 


made them all ſuffer the juſt puniſhment their revolt deſerved. 


Feetas, amongſt others, with his ſon, were put to death as 
* tyrants and traitors, His wife and daughters, having been 
nt to Syracuſe, and preſented to the people, were alſo ſen- 
tenced to die, and executed accordingly. The people, with- 
out doubt, deſigned to avenge Dion their firſt deliverer by that 
decree. For it was the ſame Icetas, who had cauſed Arete, 
Dion's wife, his ſiſter Ariftomacke, and his ſon, an infant, to 
be thrown into the ſea. „„ 
Virtue is ſeldom or never without envy. Two accuſers ſum- 
moned Timoleon to anſwer for his conduct before the judges, 
and having aſſigned him a certain day for his appearance, de- 
manded ſureties of him. The people expreſſed great indig- 
nation againſt ſuch a proceeding, and would have diſpenſed 
with ſo great a man's obſerving the uſual formalities ; which 
he ſtrongly oppoſed, .. giving for his reaſon, that all he bad 
undertaken had no other principle, that that the laws might 
have their due courſe. He was àcguſed of malverſation during 
his command of the army. Timoleon, without giving him- 
ſelf the trouble to refute thoſe calumnies, only replied, «* That 
| | «6 he 


1) Plut. in Timo). p. 248, & 255. 09 vol. I. 
OY”, 


y of troops againſt the formidable body of the enemy, 
© and obtained a celebrated victory near the river Crimeſus ; an 


regard 
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* thanked the gods, who had heard his prayers, and that he 


« at length ſaw the Syracuſans — Am entire liberty of ſaying 


unknown to them under 


« every thing ; a liberty abſolutel 


„the tyrants, but which it was juſt to confine within due 


© hounds.” | | | 5 ä 
That great man had given Syracuſe wiſe laws, had purged 
all Sicily of the tyrants which had ſo long infeſted it, had re- 
eſtabliſhed peace and ſecurity univerſally, and ſupplied the 
cities ruined by the war with the means of re- inſtating them- 
ſelves. After ſuch glorious actions, which had acquired him 


an unbounded credit, he quitted his authority to live in retire- 


ment. The Syracuſans had given him the beſt houſe in the 
City in gratitude for his great ſervices, and another very fine 
and agreeable one in the country, where he generally refided 


with his wife and children, whom he had ſent for from Co- 
rinth ; for he did not return thither, and Syracuſe was become 


his country. He had the wiſdom in reſigning every twng to 
abſtract himſelf entirely alſo from envy, which never fails to 
attend exalted ſtations, and pays no reſpect to merit, however 
great and ſubſtantial. He ſhunned the rock, on which the 


greateſt men, through an inſatiate luſt of honours and power, 


are often ſhipwrecked ; that is, by engaging to the end of their 
lives in new cares and troubles, of which age renders them 


incapable, and by chuſing rather to fink under, than to lay 


down, the weight of them“. 2 1 | 
Fimoleon, who knew all the value of f a noble and glorious 
leiſure, ated in a different manner. He paſſed the reſt of his 
life as a private perſon, enjoying the grateful ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing ſo many cities, and ſuch a numerous people indebted to 
him * their, happineſs and tranquillity, But he was always 
reſpected and conſulted as the common oracle of Sicily. Nei- 


ther treaty of peace, inſtitution of law, diviſion of land, nor 


regulation, of government, ſeemed well done, if Timoleon had 


not been conſulted, and put the laſt hand to it. os 
ith a very ſenſible affliction, which he 


His age was tried v 
ſupported with aſtoniſhing patience ; it was the loſs of ſight. 
That accident, far from leſſening him in the conſideration and 


regard of the people, ſerved only to augment them. The 


Syracuſans did not content themſelves with paying him fre- 
quent. viſits, they conducted all ſtrangers, both in town and 
country, to ſee their benefactor and deliverer. When they 


had any important affair to deliberate upon in the aſſembly of 


the people, they called him in to their aſſiſtance, who came 
} Otium cum dignitate. Cie, 
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thither in a chariot drawn by two horſes, which. croſſed the 
publick place to the theatre; and in that manner he was intro- 
duced into the aſſembly amidſt the ſhouts and acclamations of 
joy of the whole people. After he had given his opinion, 
which was always religiouſly ohſerved, his domeſticks re- con- 
ducted him croſs the theatre, followed by all the citizens be- 
| are the gates with continual ſhouts of joy and clapping of 
hands. 3 | | | . 
He had ſtill greater honours paid to him after his death. 
Nothing was wanting that could add to the magnificence of 
the proceſſion, which followed his bier, of which the tears that 


were ſhed, and the bleſſings uttered by every body in honour 


of his memory, were the nobleſt ornaments. Thoſe tears were 
neither the effect of cuſtom and the formality of mourning, 
nor exacted by a publick decree, but flowed from a native 


ſource, fincere affection, lively 22 and inconſolable 


ſorrow. A law was alſo made, that annually for the future, 
upon the day of his death, the muſick and gymnaſtick games 
[ſhould be celebrated with horſe-races in honour of him. But 
what was ſtill more honourable for the memory of that great 
man, was the decree of the Syracuſan people; that whenever 
Sicily ſhall be engaged in a war with foreigners, they ſhould 
ſend to Corinth for a general. * „„ 
I do not know, that hiſtory has any thing more great and 
accompliſhed than what it ſays of Timoleon. I ſpeak: not 
oF of his military exploits, ' but the happy ſucceſs of all his 
- undertakings. Plutarch obſerves a characteriſtick in them, 
which diſtinguiſhes Timoleon from all the great men of his 
times, and makes uſe, upon that occaſion, of a very remark- 
able compariſon. There is, ſays he, in painting and poetry, 
pieces which are excellent in themſelves, and which at the firit 
view may be known to be the works of a maſter ; but ſome of 
them denote their having coſt abundance of pains and appli- 
cation; whereas in others an eaſy and native grace is ſeen, 
which adds exceedingly to their value, and amongſt the latter 
- he places the poems of Homer. 'There is ſomething of this 
fort occurs, when we compare the great actions of Epaminon- 
das and Ageſilaus with thoſe of Timoleon. In the former, 
we find them executed with force and innumerable difficulties; 
but in the latter, there is an eaſineſs and facility, which diſtin- 
guiſh them as the work, not of fortune, but of virtue, which 
a e eme to have taken pleaſure in ſeconding. It is Plu- 
tarch who ſtill ſpeaks. 5 UE 
But not to mention his military actions; what I admire moſt 
in Timoleon, is his warm and diſintereſted paſſion for the rk 
iS 5 l 
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lick good, and his reſerving only for himſelf the pleaſure of 


ſeeing others happy by his ſervices ; his extreme "remotenefs 


from ambition and haughtineſs ; his honourable retirement into 
the country; his modeſty, moderation, and indifference for the 
honours paid him; and what is ftill more uncommon, his 
averſion for all flattery, and even juſt praiſes. When * ſome- 


body extolled, in his preſence, his wiſdom, valour, and glory, 


in having expelled the tyrants, he made no anſwer, but that 
he thought himſelf obliged to expreſs his gratitude to the gods, 
who having decreed to reſtore peace and liberty to Sicily, Had 
vouchſafed to make choice. of him in preference to all others 


for ſo honourable a miniſtration : For he was folly perſuaded, 
* 


that all human eyents are guided and. diſpoſed by the ſecret 
ecrees of divine providence. What a treaſure, what a hap- 
pineſs for a ſtate, 1s ſuch a miniſter ! 5 „„ 

For the better underſtanding his value, we have only to 
compare the condition of Syracuſe under Timoleon, with its 


' ſtate under the two Pionyſius's. It is the ſame city, inhabi- 


tants, and people: But how different is it under the different 


S pare we ſpeak of! The two tyrants had no thoughts 


but of making themſelves feared, and of depreſſing their ſub- 
jects to render them more paſſive. They were terrible in effect, 
as they deſired to be; but at the ſame time deteſted and ab- 


- horred, and had more to fear from their ſubjects, than their 
ſubjects from them. Timoleon, on the contrary, who looked 

upon himſelf as the father of the Syracuſan people, and who 
had no thoughts but of making them happy, enjoyed the res 

| fined pleaſure of being beloved and revered as a parent by his 


children: And he was remembered amongſt them with bleſ- 
ſings, becauſe they could not refle& upon the peace and felicity 


f ney enjoyed, without calling to mind at the ſame time the 


iſe A wk to whom they were indebted for thoſe ineſti- 
leſſings. | | WEE Roi 


„Cum ſuas laudes audiret prædi- cem eſſe voluiſſent. Nihil enim re- 


© eari, nunquam aliud dixit, quam ſe | rum humanarum fine decorum nu- 
in ea re maximas diis gratias agere & | mine agi putabat. Cor, Nep. in Timol, 


habere, quod, cum Siciliam recreare c. iv, 


conſtituiſſent, tum ſe potiſſimùm du- 
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illuſtrious generals of the Thebans, Epaminondas and 
1 Pelopidas, the deaths of Ageſilaus king of Sparta, 
and of Artaxerxes Mnemon king of Perſia. h 5 8 


er 1. State of Greece from the treaty of Antalcides. The 


' heize by fraud and violence upan the citadel of T hebes, - Olymthus 
ferrenders, | „ 


(a) ＋ H E peace of Antalcides, of which mention has been 

1 made in the third chapter of the ninth book, had 
given the Grecian ſtates ou matter of diſcontent and diviſion. 
In effect of that treaty, the 'Thebans had been obliged to-aban- 
don the cities of Bœotia, and let them enjoy their liberty ; and 
the Corinthians to withdraw their garriſon from Argos, which 
by that means became free and independent. The Lacedz- 
-monians, who were the authors and executors of this treaty, 
ſaw their power extremely augmented by it, and were induſtri- 
ous to make farther additions to it. They compelled the Man- 
tinzans, againſt whom they pretended to have many cauſes of 
complaint in the laſt war, to demoliſh the walls of their city, 
and to inhabit four different places, as they had done SO i 

RE Is > 0 


| 13 HIS bock contains principally the hiſtory of duo very 


* - Lacedemonians declare war againſt the city of Olynthus, They 


) A. M. 3617, Ant. J. C. 387, Xenoph. Hiſt, Græc. l. v. p. 550, $53» _ 
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(5) The two kings of Sparta, Ageſipolis and Ageſilaus, 
were of quite Ifereſt characters, and as oppoſite in their opi⸗ 
nions upon the preſent ſtate of affairs. The firſt, who was 
naturally inclined to peace, and a ſtrict obſerver of juſtice, was 
for having Sparta, already much exclaimed againſt for the 


treaty of Antaleides, ſuffer the Grecian cities to enjoy ther 


liberties, according to the tenor of that treaty, and not diſturb 
their tranquillity through an unjuſt defire of extending their 
dominions. The other, on the contrary, reſtleſs, active, and 
= of great views of ambition and conqueſt, breathed nothing 

ut war. | „„ 4 


9 — ＋ 


and Apollonia, two very conſiderable cities of Macedonia, in 
reſpect to Olynthus a city of Thrace, inhabited by Greeks, 
originally of Chalcis in Eubœa. (e) Athens, after the victo- 
ries of Salamin and Marathon, had conquered many places on 
the fide of Thrace, and even in. Thrace itſelf. Thoſe cities 
threw off the yoke, as ſoon as Sparta, at the conclufion of the 
Peloponneſian war, had ruined the power of Athens. Olyn- 
thus was of this number. The deputies of Acanthus and 
Apollonia repreſented, in the general aſſembly of the allies, 
chat Olynthus, ſituate in their neighbourhood, daily improved 
in ſtrength. in an extraordinary manner; that it perpetually 
extended its dominions by new conqueſts; That it obliged all 
the cities round about to ſubmit to it, and to enter into its 


neaſures; and was upon the point of concluding an alliance 


with the Athenians and the Thebans. The affair being taken . 


into conſideration, it was unanimouſly reſolved,” that it was 
neceſſary to declare war againſt the Olynthians. It was agreed, 
that the allied cities ſhould furniſh ten thouſand troops, with 
liberty, to ſach as defired it, to ſubſtitute money, at the rate 
of three oboli (4) a day for each foot-ſoldier, and four times 
as much for the horſe. The Lacedzmonians, to loſe no time, 


made their troops march directly, under the command of Eu- 


damidas, who prevailed with the Ephori, that Phæbidas, his 
brother, might have the leading of thoſe which were to ſollow, 
and to join him ſoon after. When he arriyed in that part of 
Macedonia, which is alſo called Thrace, he arrifoned ſuch 


places as applied to him for that purpoſe, ſeized upon Potidea, - 
a city in alliance with the Olynthians, which ſurrendered with- 


out making any defence, and began the war againſt Olynthus 
though ſlowly, as it was neceſſary for a general to act befor 
his troops were all aſſembled. , 1 

VF WS | Phzbidas 
(5) Diod, 1, xv, p. 341. * A.M. 3621, Ant. J. C. 383, (c) Ibid, 
p. 55% 556. (4) Five-pence, e NONE 9 
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At the ſame time, deputies arrived at Sparta from Acanthus 
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% Phabidas began his march ſoon after, and being arrived 
near Thebes, encamped without the walls near the Gymnafium 
or publick place of exerciſe. Iſmenius and Leontides, both 


Polemarchs, that is, generals of the army, and ſupreme ma- 


giſtrates of Thebes, were at the head of two different factions. 
The firſt, who had engaged. Pelopidas in his party, was. no 
friend to the Lacedæmonians, nor they to him; becauſe he 
publickly declared for popular N and liberty. The 
other, on the contrary, favoured an oligarchy, and was ſup- 
ported by the Lacedzmonians with their whole intereſt. I am 
_obliged to enter into this detail, becauſe the event I am going 
to relate, and which was a conſequence of it, occaſions the 
important war between the Thebans and Spartans,  _. 
This being the ſtate of affairs at Thebes, Leontides applied 


to Phæbidas, and propoſed. to him to ſeize the citadel, called 


Cadmæa, to expel the adherents of Iſmenius, and to give the 
Lacedzmonians poſſeſſion of it. He repreſented to him, that 
nothing could be more glorious for him, than to make himſelf 
maſter of Thebes, whilſt his brother was endeavouring to re- 
due Olynthus; that he would thereby facilitate the ſucceſs of 
his brother's enterprize ; and that the Thebans, who had pro- 
hibited their citizens by decree to bear arms againſt the Olyn- 
thians, would not fail, upon his making bimielf maſter of the 


citadel, to ſupply him with whatever number of borſe and foot 


be ſhould think proper, for the reinforcement of Eudamidas. 
P)hæbidas, who had much ambition and little conduct, and 
who had no other view than to ſignalize himſelf by ſome ex- 


traordinary action, without examining the conſequences, ſuf- 


fered himſelf to be eafily perſuaded. Whilſt the Thebans, 
entirely ſecured under the treaty of rg lately concluded by 
the Grecian ſtates, celebrated the feaſts of Ceres, and expected 


Wl nothing less than fuch an act of hoſtility, Phæbidas, conducted 


by Leontides, took poſſeſſion of the citadel. The ſenate was 
then ſitting. Leontides went to them, and declared, that there 
was nothing to be feared from the Lacedæmonians, who had 
entered the citadel ; that they were only the enemies of thoſe, 
who were for diſturbing the publick tranquillity; that as for 
himſelf, by the power his office of Polemarch gave him, of 
confining whoever caballed againſt the ſtate, he ſhould put 


z Iſmenius into a place of ſecurity, who factiouſly endeavoured 


to break the peace. He was ſeized accordingly, and carried 
to the citadel. 'The party of Iſmenius ſeeing their chief a 
priſoner, and apprehending the utmoſt violence for themſelves, 

| F . | quitted 
% A. M. 3622. Ant. J. C. 382. Xenoph. p. 556—5 58. Plut. in 
4020. p. 608, 609. Id. in Pelop. p. 280. Diod. I. xv. p. 341, 342. ; 
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quitted the city with precipitation, and retired to Athens, to 
the number of four hundred and upwards. They were ſoon 

after baniſhed by a publick decree. Pelopidas was of the num- 
ber; but Epaminondas remained at Thebes unmoleſted ; being 
diſregarded as a man entirely devoted to the ſtudy of philoſophy, 
who did not intermeddle in affairs of ftate ; and alſo from his 
poverty, which left no room to fear any thing from him. A 


new Polemarch was nominated in the room of Iſmenius, and 


Leontides went to Lacedæmon. Po a 
The news of Phzbidas's enterprize, who at a time of gene- 
ral peace had taken poſſeſſion of a citadel Dy ene upon which 
he had no claim or right, had occaſioned great murmurings 
and complaints. Such eſpecially as oppoſed 3 who 
was ſuſpected of having ſhared in the ſcheme, demanded by 
whoſe orders Phæbidas had committed ſo ſtrange a breach of 
publick faith. Ageſilaus, who well knew that thoſe warm 
veproaches were aimed at him, made no difficulty of juſtifying 
Phzbidas, and declared openly, and before all the world, 
„That the action ought to be conſidered in itſelf, in order to 
e underſtand whether it were uſeful or not; that whatever was 
««. expedient for Sparta, he was not only permitted, but com- 
* manded to act upon his own authority, and without waitin 
the orders of any body.“ Strange principles to be :dvanced 
buy a perſon, who upon other occaſions had maintained, That 
juſtice was the ſupreme of virtues, and that without it, valor 
ztfelf, and every other great quality, were uſeleſs and unavailing. 
It 1s the ſame man that made anſwer, when ſomebody in his 
| preſence magnified the king of Perſia's grandeur ; He, whom 
zou call the great king, in what is he greater than me, unleſs he 
be more juſt ? A truly noble and admirable maxim, ThHAr 
JUSTICE MUST BE THE RULE OF WHATEVER EXCELS AND 
15 GREAT ! But a maxim that he had only in his mouth, and 
which all his actions contradicted ; conformable to the principle 
of the generality of politicians, who imagine, that a ſtateſman 
ought always to have juſtice in his mouth, but never loſe an 
occaſion of violating it for the advantage of his country. 
But let us now hear the ſentence, which the auguſt aſſembly 
of Sparta, ſo renowned for the wiſdom of its counſels and the 
equity of its decrees, is about to pronounce. The affair being 
maturely conſidered, the whole diſcuſſed at large, and the 
manner of it ſet in its full light, the aſſembly reſolved, that 
Phæbidas ſhould be deprived of his command, and fined an 
hundred thouſand drachmas (g); but that they ſhould continue 
to hold the citadel; and keep a $3 garriſon in it, What a 
929 2 1 I ſtrange 


* 


(Z) Abrut 2020 found Hering. 
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ſtrange contradiction was this, ſays Polybius (4) ! what a diſ- 


regard of all juftice and reaſon ! to puniſh the criminal, and 
approve the crime ; and not only to approve the crime tacitly, 


a 


and without _—_ any ſhare in it, but to ratify it by the pub- 
lick authority, and continue it in the name of the ſtate for the 
advantages ariſing from it! But this was not all; commiſſion- 


ers, appointed by all the cities in alliance with Sparta, were 
_ diſpatched to the citadel] of Thebes to try Iſmenius, upon 


whom they paſſed. ſentence of death, which was immediatel 
executed. Such flagrant injuſtice ſeldom remains unpuntſhed. 
To act in ſuch a manner, ſays Polybius again, is neither for 


one's country's intereſt, nor one's own. 


; eſtabliſhed. 


(7) Teleutias, Ageſilaus's brother, had been ſubſtituted in 


the place of Phæbidas to command the reſt of the troops of 
the allies deſigned againſt Olynthus ; whither he marched with 
all expedition. The city was ftrong, and furniſhed with every 


thing neceſſary to a good defence, Several ſallies were made 


with great fucceſs, in one of which Teleutias was killed, The 


next year king Ageſipolis had the command of the army. The 


Campaign paſſed in ſkirmiſhing ; without any thing deciſive. 


Ageſipolis died ſoon after of a diſeaſe, and was ſucceeded by 


his brother Cleombrotus, who reigned nine years. About that 
time began the hundredth Olympiad. Sparta made freſh efforts 


to terminate the war with the Olynthians. Polybidas their 
general preſſed the ſiege with vigour. The place being in 
want of proviſions, was at laſt obliged to ſurrender, and was 


received by the Spartans into the number of their allies. . 


Sect, II. Sparta's profperity. Cbaracter of two illuftrious The- 
bans, EPAMINONDAS and PELOPIDAS. The latter forms 
the deſign of reſtoring the liberty of his country. Conſpiracy 
/Egainſt the tyrants wiſely conducted, and happily executed. The 


cttadel is retaken, 


EEE fortune of the Lacedæmonians never appeared 


with greater ſplendor, nor their power more ſtrongly 
All Greece was ſubjected to them either by force 
or alliance. They were in poſſeſſion of Thebes, a moſt pow- 
erful city, and with that of all Bœotia. They had found means 
to humble Argos, and to hold it in dependance. Corinth was 
entirely at their devotion, and obeyed their orders in every 


thing. The Athenians, abandoned by their allies, and re- 


duced 


3 ) Lib. bs, Pe 196. (i) Xenoph. I, v. p. 559—565. ö Diod. . xv. p. 
422 343» 
Dod. p. 334. 


2 A. M. 3624. Ant. J. C. 380. (4) Xenoph. p. 563. 
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duced almoſt to their own ſtrength, were in no condition to 
make head againſt them. If any city, or people in their alli- 
ance, attempted to abſtract themſelves from their power, an 
immediate puniſhment reduced them to their former obedience, 
and terrified all others from following their example. Thus, 
maſters by ſea and land, all trembled before them-; and the 
moſt formidable princes, as the king of Perſia and the tyrant 
of Sicily, ſeemed to.emulate each other in courting their friend- 
ſhip and alliance. | | | 

A proſperity, founded in injuſtice, can be of no long dura- 
tion. The greateſt blows that were given the Spartan power, 
came from the quarter where they had acted the higheſt inj uries, 
and from whence they did not ſeem to have any thing to fear, 
that is to ſay, from Thebes. - Two illuſtrious citizens of that 
ſtate will make a glorious appearance upon the theatre of 
Greece, and for that reaſon deſerve our notice in this place. 
| (m) Theſe are Pelopidas and Epaminondas ; both deſcended 
from the nobleſt families of Thebes. Pelopidas, nurtured in 
the greateſt afluence, and whilſt young, ſole heir of a yery © 
rich and flouriſhing family, employed his wealth from the firit 
poſſeſſion of it in the relief of ſuch as had occaſion for it, and 
merited his favour ; ſhewing in that wiſe uſe of his riches, that 
he was really their maſter, and not their ſlave. For according 
to Ariſtotle's remark repeated by Plutarch, * moſt men either. 
| make no uſe at all of their fortunes out-of avarice, or abuſe 
them in bad or trifling expences. As for Epaminondas, po- 
verty was all his inheritance, in which his honour, and one 
might almoſt ſay his joy and delight, conſiſted. He was born 
of poor parents, and conſequently familiarized from his infancy - 


with poverty, which he made more grateful and eaſy to him by 
his taſte for philoſophy. Pelopidas, who ſupported a great 
4 number of citizens, never being able to prevail on him to 


accept his offers, and to make uſe of his fortune, reſolved to 
ſhare in the poverty of his friend by making him his example, - 


1 and became the model as well as admiration of the whole city, 
Y from the modeſty of his dreſs, and the frugality of his table. 

© (2) If Epaminondas was poor as to the goods of fortune, 
- thoſe of the head and heart made him a moſt ample amends. 
1 Modeſt, prudent, grave, happy in improving occaſions, pol- - 
oe ſefling in a ſupreme degree the ſcience of war, equally valiant 
* and wiſe, eaſy and complaiſant in the commerce of the world, 
80 ſuffering with incredible patience the people's, and even his 
4 7 x friends 
Pa (11) Plut. in Pelop. p. 279. | | 5 
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[) Cor, Nep. in Epam. c. iii. 
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friends ill treatment, uniting with the ardour for military 


himſelf eſpecially ſo much upon truth and fincerity, that he 


Adeo weritatis diligens, ut ne joco quidem mentiretur. ; 

() They were both equally inclined to virtue. But Pelo- 
Pidas was beſt pleaſed with the exerciſes of the body, and Epa- 
minondas with the cultivation of the mind. For which reaſon, 
they employed their leiſure, the one in the palæſtra and the 


ſophy. | 

5 "But what perſons of ſenſe and judgment muſt principally 
admire in them, and which 1s rarely found in their high rank, 
is the perfect union and friendſhip, that always ſubſiſted be- 
tween them during the whole time they were employed toge- 
ther in the adminiſtration of the publick affairs, whether in 


Themiſtocles, that of Cimon and Pericles, of Nicias and Al- 

cibiades, we ſhall find them full of trouble, diſſenſion, and 
debate, The-two friends we ſpeak of held the firſt offices in 
the ſtate; all great affairs paſſed through their hands; every 
thing was confided to their care and authority. In ſuch deli- 
cate conjunctures what occaſions of pique and jealouſy gene- 


and good underſtanding. The reaſon of which was, their 
being founded upon an unalterable principle, that is, upon 
virtue; which in all their actions, ſays Plutarch, occaſioned 
their having neither glory nor riches, fatal ſources of ſtrife and 
diviſion, in view, but ſolely the publick good, and made them 
deſire not the advancement or honour of their own families, 
but to render their country more powerful and flouriſhing. 
Such were the two illuſtrious men who are about to make their 
appearance, and to give a new face to the affairs of Greece, 
by the great events, in which they have a principal ſhare. 

() Leontides, being apprized that the exiles had retired 


ſent thither certain unknown perſons to aſſaſſinate the moſt 
conſiderable of them. Only Androclides was killed, all the 
_ reſt eſcaping the contrivances of Leontides. | . 


(o) Plut. in Pelop. p. 279. 
noph. Hiſt. Gr. 1. v. p. 566— 568. Plut. in Pelop. p. 280-284. Id. de 
Socrat. gen. p. 586— 588, & 594—598. Diod. 1, xv. p. 344—346, Cor, 
Nea. 1. — Pelop, c. i.—iv. 53533 8 S 


exerciſes, a wonderful taſte for ſtudy and the ſciences, piquing 


made a ſcruple of telling a lye even in jeſt, or for diverſion. 


Chace, and the other in . converſation and the ſtudy of philo- 


war or peace. If we examine the government of Ariſtides and 


rally ariſe ? But neither difference of ſentiment, diverſity of 
Intereſt, nor the leaſt emotion of envy, ever altered their union 


to Athens, where they had been well received by the people, 
and were in great eſteem with all people of worth and honour, 


(p) A. M. 3626. Ant, J. C. 378, Xe- 
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At the ſame time, the Athenians received letters from Sparta, 
to prohibit their receiving or aſſiſting the exiles, and with orders 
to expel them their city, as they were declared common ene- 
mies by all the allies. The humanity and virtue, peculiar and 
natural to the Athenians, made them reje& ſo infamous a pro- 
poſal with horror. They were tranſported with the occaſion 
of expreſſing their gratitude to the Thebans for a previous ob- 
ligation-of the ſame nature. For the Thebans had contributed 
moſt to the re-eſtabliſhment of the popular government at 
'Athens, having declared in their, favour by a publick decree, 
contrary to the prohibition of Sparta ; and it was from Thebes, 
Thraſybulus ſet out to deliver Athens from the tyranny of the 
Thirty. - ; | ? 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the 
exiles one after another, of whom Melon-was the moſt con- 
fiderable. He repreſented to them, That it was unworthy 
„ of honeſt men, to content themſelves with having. ſaved 
their own lives, and to look with indifference upon their 
„ country, enſlaved and miſerable : That whatever good-will 
the people of Athens might expreſs for them, it was not fit 
«© that they ſhould ſuffer their fate to depend upon the decrees 
% of a people, which their natural inconſtancy, and the ma- 
« lignity of orators that turned them any way at will, might 
„ ſoon alter: That it was neceſſary to hazard every thing, 
after the example of Thraſybulus, and to ſet before them 
c“ his intrepid valour and generous fortitude as a model: That 
« as he ſet out from Thebes to ſuppreſs and deſtroy the tyrants 
of Athens, ſo they might go from Athens to reſtore Thebes 
s jts ancient liberty.“ : | * 
This diſcourſe made all the impreſſion upon the exiles that 
could be expected. They ſent privately to inform their friends 
at Thebes of their reſolution, who extremely approved their 
; deſign. Charon, one of the principal perſons of the city, 
offered to receive the conſpirators into his houſe. Philidas 
found means to get himſelf made ſecretary to Archidas and 
Philip, who were then Polemarchs, or ſupreme magiſtrates of 
the city. As for Epaminondas, he had for ſome time diligently 
endeavoured to inſpire the younger Thebans by his difcourſe 
with a paſſionate deſire to throw off the Spartan yoke. (4) He 
was ignorant of nothing that had been projected, but he be- 
lieved, that he ought not to have any ſhare in it, becauſe, as 
he ſaid, he could not reſolve to imbrue his hands in the blood 
of his country; foreſeeing that his friends would not keep 
within the due bounds of the enterprize, however _— — 

: | - 1EM, 


PrP (2) Plut, de gen, Socrat, p. 594. 
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0 5tfelf, and that the tyrants would not periſh alone; and con- 


vinced beſides, that a citizen, who ſhould not appear to have 
taken either party, would have it in his power to influence the 
people with the better effect. =. | 

The day for the execution of the project being fixed, the 
exiles thought proper, that Pherenicus, with all the conſpi- 
rators, ſhould ſtop at Thriafium, a little town not far from 
Thebes, and that a ſmall number of the youngeſt of them 
mould venture into the city, Twelve perſons of the beſt fami- 
lies of Thebes, all united by a ſtrict and faithful friendſhip 
with each other, though competitors for glory and honour, 


offered themſelves for this bold enterprize, Pelopidas was of 


this number. After having embraced their companions, and 

diſpatched a meflenger to Charon, to give him notice of their 
coming, they ſet out drefled in mean habits, carrying hounds 
with them, and poles in their hands for pitching of nets ; that 
ſuch as they met on the way might have no ſuſpicion of them, 


and take them only for hunters, that had wandered after their 


ame. | 
Their meſſenger being arrived at Thebes, and having in- 
formed Charon, that they were ſet out, the approach of danger 


did not alter his ſentiments, and as he wanted neither courage 


nor honour, he prepared his houſe for their reception. 

One of the conſpirators, who was no bad man, loved his 
country, and would have ſerved the exiles with all his power, 
but had neither the reſolution nor conſtancy neceſſary for ſuch 
an enterprize, and -could think of nothing but difficulties and 


obſtacles, that preſented themſelves in crowds to his imagina- 


tion: Much diſordered with the proſpect of danger, this perſon 


retired into his houſe without ſaying any thing, and diſpatched 


one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to deſire them to 
| defer their enterprize, and return to Athens till a more favour- 
able opportunity. Happily that friend, not finding his horſe's 
bridle, and loſing a great deal of time in quarrelling with his 
wife, was prevented from going. | 
Pelopidas and his companions, diſguiſed like peaſants, and 
having ſeparated from each other, entered the city at different 
gates towards the cloſe of day. It was then early in the winter, 
the north wind blew, and the ſnow fell; which contributed to 
conceal them, every body keeping within doors upon account 
of the cold weather; beſides which, it gave them an oppor- 
tunity of covering their faces. Some, who were in the ſecret, 
received and conducted them to Charon's houſe; where, of 
2 and others, their whole number amounted to forty- 
eight. | 


Philidas 
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 Philidas, ſecretary to the Beeotarchs, who was in the plot, 
had ſome time * invited AN and his companions to 
ſupper, promiſing them an exquiſite __ „ and the compa 
0 * ef the Eneft women E the city. 'The gueſts ipod 
met at the appointed time, they ſat down to table. They ha 
been free with the glaſs, and were almoſt drunk, when it was 
whiſpered about, but not known where the report began, that 
the exiles were in the city. Philidas, without ſhewing any 
concern, did his utmoſt to change the diſcourſe. Archias 
however ſent one of his officers to Charon, with orders to come 
to him immediately. It was now late, and Pelopidas and the 
conſpirators were preparing to ſet out, and had put on their 

.armour and ſwords, when, on a ſudden, they heard a knock- 
ing at the door. Somebody went to it, and being told by the 
officer, that he was come from the magiſtrates with orders for 
Charon to attend them immediately, he ran to him half out of 
his wits to acquaint him with that terrible meſſage. They all 
concluded, that the conſpiracy was diſcovered, and believed 
themſelves loſt, before it would be poſſible to execute any thing 
worthy their cauſe and valour. However, they were all of 


opinion that Charon ſhould obey the order, and preſent himſelf 


with an air of aſſurance to the magiſtrates, as void of fear, and 
unconſcious of offence. FE. | | 
Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers which 
threatened only himſelf; but at that time, terrified for his 
friends, and apprehending alſo, that he ſhould be ſuſpected of 
ſome treachery, if ſo many brave citizens, whom he had re- 
ceived into his houſe, ſhould be deſtroyed, he went to his 
wife's apartment, and fetched his only ſon of fifteen years old 
at moſt, who in beauty and ſtrength excelled all the youths of 
his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, ſaying at 
the ſame time, If you diſcover that I have betrayed you, 
„ and have been guilty of treachery upon this occaſion, re- 
e venge yourſelves on me in this my only ſon, whom, as dear 
“ as he is to me, I abandon to you, and let him fall a victim 
« Without mercy to his father's perfidy.” 
Theſe . expreſſions wounded them to the heart; but what 
gave them the moſt ſenſible pain, was his imagining there was, 
any one amongſt them ſo mean and ungrateful to form to him- 
ſelf the leaſt ſuſpicion in regard to him. They conjured him 
unanimouſly, not to leave his ſon with them, but to put, him 
into ſome place of ſafety ; that his friends and country might 


not 
* The magiſtrates and generals, who | to ſay, commanders or gevernors of Be- 
| vere charged with the government of | tia, | | 
Thebes, were called Baotarchs, that is 


- : 


not want an avenger, if he ſhould be ſo fortunate to-eſcape the 


„ and ſhare your fate. If he muſt periſh, what nobler end can 
c he make, than with his father and beſt friends? For you, 
.*© my ſon, exert yourſelf beyond your years, and ſhew a cou- 
4 rage, worthy of you and me. You ſee here the moſt excel- 
& lent of the Thebans. Make-under ſuch maſters a noble 
4 eſſay of glory, and learn to fight; or if it muſt be ſo, to 
; 

* hopes, for I believe, that the juſtice of our cauſe will draw 
% down the favour and protection of the gods upon us.“ He 
concluded with a prayer for them, and after embracing the 
. conſpirators went out. 3 

- - He took pains on his way to recover himſelf, and to compoſe 
his looks and voice, that he might not appear under any con- 
dern. When he came to the door of the houſe where the feaſt 
was kept, Archias and Philidas came out to him, and aſked 
ET the meaning of a report, that difaffected people were arrived 


* 


in the city, and were concealed in ſofne houſe. He ſeemed 
EE ' aſtoniſhed; and finding by their anſwers to his queſtions, that 
they had no preciſe information of any. thing, ; aſſumed a 
IF _ bolder tone, and ſaid, It is very likely the report you ſpeak 
1h « of is only a falſe alarm, intended to interrupt your mirth : 
However, as it ought not to be neglected, I'll go imme- 
ddiately and make the ſtricteſt enquiry poſſible into it.“ Phi- 
WE. * lidas praiſed his prudence and zeal; and carrying Archias 
back into the company, he plunged him again in the debauch, 
and continued the entertainment, by keeping the gueſts in 
perpetual expectation of the women he had promiſed them. 
Charon, on his return home, found his friends all prepared, 
not to conquer or to fave their lives, but to die gloriouſly, and 
to ſell themſelves as dear as they could. The ſerenity and joy 
of his looks explained beforehand, that they had nothing to 
fear. He repeated all that had paſſed; after which, they had 
seno thoughts but of the inſtant execution of a deſign, to which 
the leaſt delay might occafion a thouſand obſtacles. 
. In effect, at that very inſtant, happened a ſecond ſtorm, far 
more violent than the firſt, and which ſeemed as if it could not 
poſibly fail of making the enterprize miſcarry. A courier 
EEE + from Athens arrived in great haſte with a packet, which con- 
WEE: tiincd a circumſtantial account of the whole conſpiracy, as was 
WEE afterwards diſcovered. That courier was brought firſt to Ar- 
chias, who was far gone in wine, and breathed nothing but 
SEE pleaſure and the bottle. In giving him his diſpatches, he ſaid, 
My lord, the perſon who writes you theſe letters, conjures 
6 | | & ON 46 you 
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tyrants. *. No,” replied the father, he ſhall ſtay with yon, 


die, like them, for liberty. For the reſt, I am not without 


TCC 


feet, but was at laſt killed himſelf. 
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* you to read them immediately, being ſerious affairs.” Ar- 


chias replied laughing, Serious affairs to-morrow, which words 
were afterwards uſed by the Greeks as a proverb ; and taking 
the letters, he put them Þ under his pillow, and continued the 
converſation and debauch. _ 35 5 

The conſpirators were at that time in the ſtreets, divided 
into two parties; the one with Pelopidas at their head, marched 


againſt Leontides, who was not at the feaſt; the other againſt 
Archias, under the command of Charon. Theſe had put on 
womens habits oyer their armour, and crowned themſelves 
with pine and poplar wreaths, which entirely covered their 
faces. When they came to the door of the apartment where 
the feaſt was kept, the gueſts made a great noiſe, and ſet up 


loud ſhouts of joy. But they were told, that the women would 
not come in till the ſervants were all diſmiſſed, which was 
done immediately. They were ſent to neighbouring houſes, 
where there was no want of wine for their entertainment. The 
conſpirators, by, this ſtratagem, having made themſelves maſters 
of the field of battle, entered ſword in hand, and ſhewing 
themſelves in their true colours, put all the gueſts to the ſword, 
and with them the magiſtrates, who were full of wine, and in 
no condition to defend themſelves. Pelopidas met with more 
reſiſtance. Leontides, who was aſleep in bed, awaked with 
the noiſe that was made, and riſing immediately, armed him- 
ſelf with his ſword, and laid ſome of the conſpirators at his 


. 


This grand affair being executed in this manner with ſo 
much diſpatch and ſucceſs, couriers were immediately dif- 
patched to Thriafium. The doors of the priſons were broke 
open, and five hundred priſoners let out. The Thebans were 
called upon to reſume their liberty, and arms were given to all 
they met. The ſpoils affixed to the porticos were taken down, 
and the armourers and cutlers ſhops broke open for that pur- 
poſe. Epaminondas and Gorgidas came in arms to join them, 


with ſome old perſons of great eſtimation, whom they had got 


together. „„ | 5 ; 
The whole city was in great terror and confuſion ; the houſes 
all illuminated with torches, and the ftreets thronged with the 
multitude paſſing to and fro. The people, in a confternation 
at what had happened, and for want of ſufficient information, 
waited impatiently for the day to know their deſtiny. The 
Lacedzmonian captains were therefore thought guilty of a very- 
great error in not falling upon them during their diſorder ; for 


the 


I The Greeks eat lying on beds, 
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the garriſon conſiſted of fifteen hundred men, beſides three theu- 
End, who had taken refuge in the citadel. Alarmed by the cries 
they heard, the illuminations they ſaw in the houfes, and the tu- 
nult of the multitude running backwards and forwards, they lay 
ill, and contented themſelves with guarding the citadel, after 
having ſent couriers to Sparta with he news of what had hap- 
pened, and to demand an immediate reinforcement. | 


* 


The next day at ſun-riſe the exiles arrived with their arms, 


and the people were ſummoned to 9 Epaminondas 
and Gorgidas conduGed Pelopidas thither, ſurrounded with alt 
their ſacrificers, carrying in their hands the facred bandages: 
and fillets, and exhortipg the citizens to aſſiſt their country, 
and to join with their . At this fight, the whole aſſembly 
yaſe up with loud acclamations and clapping of hands, and 
Ree ved the ie” DATES as their benefactors and deliverers.- 
"he fame day, Felopidas, Melon, and Charon, were elected. 
' Beeotarchs. 5 i Ry ; 
Soon after the exiles, arrived five thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe, ſent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, under the 


command of Demophoon. Thoſe troops, with others which 


joined them from all tho cities of Bœofig, compoſed an army 
of twelve thouſand foot, and as many horſe, and without loſs: 
pf time befieged the citadel, that it might be taken. before- 
relief could come from Sparta. 5 
_ The befieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of a ſpeedy 
ſuccour, and ſeemed reſolved rather to die than ſurrender the 
plage; at leaſt, the Lacedæmonians were of that opinion: But 
they were nat the greateſt number of the garriſon. When. 
proviſions began to fall ſhort, and famine to preſs them, the 
reſt of the troops obliged the Spartans be The gar- 
riſon had. their lives granted them, and were permitted to retire 
whither they thought ftr. They were ſcarce marched out, when. 
the aid arriyed. be Lacedæmonians found Cleombrotus at 
Megara, at the head of a powerful army, which, with a little 
more expedition, might have ſaved the citadel. But this was: 
not the firſt time the natural ſlowneſs of the Lacedæmonians 
had occaſioned the miſcarriage of their enterprizes The three 
commanders who had capitulated were tried. Two of them 
were puniſhed. with death, and the third had ſo great a fine laid 
upon him, that not being able to pay it, he baniſhed himſelf 
from Peloponneſus. | 


+ %V 


Pelopidas had all the honour: of this great exploit, the moſt 
memorable that ever was executed by ſurprize and ſtratagem. 
Plutarch, with reafon, compares ic to that of Thraſybulus. 
Both exiles, deſtitute in themſelves of all reſource, and reduced 
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to implore a foreign ſupport, form the bold deſign of attacking 
_ formidable power with an handful of men; and overcoming” - 

@11 obſtacles to their enterprize ſolely by their valour, had each 
of them the good fortune to deliver their country, and to 
change the face of its affairs entirely. For the Athenians were 
indebted to Thraſybulus for that ſudden and happy changes 
which freeing them from the oppreſſion they groaned under, 
not only reſtored their liberty, but with it their ancient ſplendor, 


and put them into a condition to humble, and make Sparta 


tremble in their turn. We ſhall ſee in like manner, that the 
war which reduced the pride of Sparta, and deprived it of the 
empire both by ſea and land, was the work of this fingle-night, 
in which Pelopidas, without taking either citadel or fortreſs, - 
and entering only one of twelve into a private houſe, * unlooſed 
and broke the chains impoſed by the Lacedzmonians on all 
the other Rates of Greece, though it appeared impraQticable 
ever to produce ſuch an effect. „„ 55 


Ss er. III. SPHODRIAS the Laced emonian forms a 4 againft 
the Firæus without ſuccaſt. The Lthemians declare for the = 
| Fhebans. Shirmiſpes between the latter and the Lacedamer - 


Aan. 
() PHE Lacedzmonians, after the injury they pretended 

) T to have received by the —— of RR. 5 did 
not continue quiet, but applied themſelves in earneſt to their 
revenge. Ageſilaus, rightly. judging an expedition of that 
kind, of which the end was to ſupport tyrants, would not re- 
flet much honour upon him, left it to Cleombrotus, who had 
lately ſucceeded king Ageſipolis; under pretence that his grea 
age diſpenſed with his undertaking it. Cleombrotus enter 
Bœotia with his army. The firſt campaign was not vigorons, 
and terminated in committing ſome ravages in the country x 
after which, the king retired, and detaching-part of his troops 
to Sphodrias, who commanded at Theſpiz, returned to Sparta. 

The Athenians, who did. not think themſelves in a condition 
to make head againſt the Lacedzmonians, and were afraid of 
the conſequences, in which their league with the Thebans was 
likely to engage them, repented their having entered into it, 
and renounced it. Thoſe, who perſiſted to adhere to the The- 
ban party, were ſome impriſoned, ſome put to death, others 


(r) A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 377. Xenoph. 1, v. p. 568572. Plut, in 
Ageſ. p. 60g, 610, Id. in Pelop. p. 284, 285. | 0 1 85 
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baniſhed, and the rich ſeverely fined. The Theban affairs 
ſeemed almoſt deſperate; not having any alliance to ſupport 
them. Pelopidas and Gorgidas were then at the head of them, 
and were ſtudious of finding means to embroil the Athenians 
with the Lacedzmonians ; and this was the ftratagem they 
tontrived, . 
Sphodrias the Spartan had been left at Theſpiæ with a body 
18 troops, to receive and protect ſuch of the Bœotians as ſnould 
revolt againſt Thebes. He had acquired ſome reputation 
amongſt the ſoldiery, and wanted neither courage nor ambi- 
tion; but he was raſh, ſuperficial, full of himſelf, and con- 
ſequently apt to entertain vain hopes. Pelopidas and Gorgidas 
ſent privately a merchant of his own acquaintance to him, 
with the offer, as from himſelf, of a conſiderable ſum of 
money, and with inſinuations more agreeable to him than 
money, as they flattered his vanity. © After having repre- 
* ſented to him, that one of his merit and reputation ought 
to form {ome great enterprize to immortalize his name; he 
«© propoſed to him the ſeizing of the Piræus by ſurprize, when 
% the Athenians had no expectation of ſuch an attempt: He 
tc added, that nothing could be more grateful to the Lacedæ- 
4 monians, than to ſee themſelves maſters of Athens; and 
“ that the Thebans, enraged at the Athenians, whom they 
* conſidered as traitors and deſerters, would lend them no 
* afliſtance.”” a SOD | 3 
Sphodrias, fond of acquiring a great name, and envying 
. the glory of Phæbidas, who, in his ſenſe, had rendered him- 
Telf renowned and illuſtrious by his unjuſt attempt upon 
| Thebes, conceived it would be a much more ſhining and glorious 
exploit to ſeize the Piræus of his own accord, and deprive the 
Athenians of their great power at fea, by an unforeſeen attack 
by land. He. undertook the enterprize therefore with great 
Joy; which was neither leſs unjuſt nor leſs horrid than that of 
the Cadmea, but not executed with the ſame boldneſs and 
ſucceſs. For having ſet out in the night from Theſpiz, with 
the view of ſurprizing the Piræus before light, the day-break 
overtook him in the plain of Thriaſium near Eleuſis, and find- 
ing himſelf diſcovered, he returned ſhamefully to Theſpiz 
wil ſome booty which he had taken. 5 
The Athenians immediately ſent ambaſſadors with their 
complaints to Sparta. I' hoſe ambaſſadors found, that the Lace- 
dæmonians had not waited their arrival to accuſe Sphodrias, 
but had already cited him before the council to anſwer for his 
conduct. He was afraid to obey that ſummons, having juſt 
"reafon to apprehend the iſſue of a trial, and the * 


„„ ccc Hy APR I 


demanded, that the orator Calliſtratus, and Chabrias, —_ 
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his country. He had a ſon, who had contracted a ſtrict and 


tender friendſhip with the ſon of Ageſilaus. The latter folli- 
cited his father ſo earneſtly, or rather tormented him with ſuch 


extreme importunity and perſeverance, that he could not refuſe 
Sphodrias his protection, and got him fully abſolved. Age- 


ſilaus was little delicate, as we have ſeen already, in point of 
juſtice, when the ſervice of his friends was in queſtion. He 


was beſides, of all mankind, the moſt tender and indulgent 
father to his children. It is reported of him, that when the 
were little, he would play with them, and divert himſelf with 
riding upon a ſtick amongſt them ; and that having been ſur- 
prized by a friend in that action, he defired him not to tell any 
; 82" of it till himſelf was a father. | | 


) The unjuſt ſentence paſſed in favour of Sphodrias by the 


Spartans, exceedingly incenſed the Athenians, and determined 


them to renew their alliance with Thebes immediately, and to 
aſſiſt them with all their power. They fitted out a fleet, and 


gave the command of it to Timotheus, ſon of the illuſtrious 


Conon, whoſe reputation he well ſuſtained by his own valour 
and exploits. It was he, whom his enemies, in envy of the 


glory he had acquired by his great actions, painted ſleepin 
.with the goddeſs Fortune at his feet, raking towns in nets 2 
him (7): But upon this occaſion he proved that he was not 


aſleep. After having ravaged the coaſt of Laconia, he attacked 


the iſle of Corcyra (x), which he took. He treated the inha- 
bitants with great humanity, and made no alteration in their 


liberty or laws, which very much inclined the [neighbouring 


Cities in favour of Athens. 'The Spartans on their fide made 


powerful preparations for the war, and were principally intent 


upon retaking Corcyra. Its happy ſituation between Sicily and 
Greece rendered that iſland very important. They therefore 
. . f. Dionyſius the tyrant in the expedition, and demanded 
aid of him. In the mean time they diſpatched their fleet under 


Mnaſippus. The Athenians ſent ſixty fail againſt them to the 
relief of Corcyra, under Timotheus at firſt ; but ſoon after, 


upon his ſeeming to act too ſlowly, Iphicrates was ſubſtituted 


in his place. Mnaſippus having made himſelf odious to hi 


troops by his haughtineſs, . 101 and avarice, was very ill 


obeyed by them, and loſt his life in an engagement. Iphicrates 
did not arrive till after his death, when he received advice, that 
the Syracuſan ſquadron of ten gallies approached, which he 
attacked fo ſucceſsfully, that not one of them eſcaped. He 


) Xenoph, I. v. p. 524— 889. Plut. in Ageſ. p. 610 611. 14. in Pelaps 


P. 285—28 * ; (:) Plut, in Syl, p · 4 54+ - (2 Corfu, 
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the moſt renowned captains of his time, ſhould be joined in 
' Crommithon with him. Xenophon admires his wiſdom and 
zreatneſs of foul upon that account, in being fatisfied with 
appearing to have occaſion for counſel, and not apprehending 
to ſhare the glory of his victories with others. N 
Ageſilaus had been prevailed upon to take upon him the 
command of the troops againſt 'Thebes. He entered Bceotia, 
where he did abundance of damage to the Thebans, not with- 
out conſiderable foſs on his own ſide. The two armies came 
every day to blows, and were perpetually en: * though 
not in formal battle, yet in fkirmiſhes which ſerved to inſtruct 


the Thebans in the trade of war, and to inſpire them with 


valour, boldneſs, and experience. It is reported that the Spar- 


tan Aftalcides told Ageſilaus very juſtly upon this head, when 


he was brought back from Bœotia much wounded, My lord 
Apefilans, you hawe a fine reward for the leſſons you have given 
the T hebans in the art of war, which, before you taught it them, 
they neither would nor conld learn. It was to prevent this incon- 
venience, that Lycurgus, in one of the three laws which he 
calls Rhetræ, forbad the Lacedæmonians to make war often 
upon the fame enemy, leſt they ſhould make them too good 
| 1 by obliging them to the frequent defence of them- 
ſelves. | os | 

Several campaigns paſfed in this manner without any thing 
decifive on either fide. It was prudent in the Theban generals 


not to hazard a battle hitherto, and to give their ſoldiers time 


to infire and imbolden themſelves. When the occaſion was 
favourable, they let themſelves looſe like generous hounds, 
and after having given them a taſte of victory by way of re- 
ward, they called them off, contented with their courage and 
alacrity. The principal glory of their ſucceſs and this wife 
conduct was due to Pelopidas. 5 | 
The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kind of prelude 
to the battle of Leuctra, added much to his reputation. Havi 
Failed in his enterprize againſt Orchomenos, - which had joine 
the Lacedzmonians, at his return he found the enemy poſted 
to intercept him near Tegyra. As Yoon as the Thebans per- 
*ceived them from the defiles, ſomebody run in all haſte to Pe- 
'Topidas, and told him, Ve are fallen into the enemy's hands. 
4h ! replied he, why ſhould wwe nat rather ſay, that they are 
fallen into ours! At the fame time he ordered his cavalry, 
which were his rear-guard, to advance to the front, that they 
might begin the fight. He was aſſured, that his foot, which 
were only three hundred, and were called the /acred battalion, 


would break through the enemy, wherever they charged, 
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though ſuperior in number, as they were by at leaſt two-thirds, 
The aſſault began where the generals of each party were poitedy 
and were very rade. The two generals of the Lacedzmonians, 
who had charged Pelopidas, were prefently killed; all that 
were with them being either ſlain or diſperſed. The reſt pf 
Lacedzmonian troops were fo daunted, that they - opened a 

batis, who might have marched on to ſave 
emſelyes if they had thought fir : But Pelopidas, diſdainin 
to make uſe of that opening for his retreat, advanced saint 
thoſe who were ſtill drawn up in battle, and made fo great a 
Daughter of them, that they were all diſmayed, and fled in 


diſorder. The Thebans did not purſue them far, left they 


ſhould be ſurprized. They contented themſelves with having 


Þroken them, and with making a glorious retreat not inferior 
to a victory, becauſe through the enemy diſperſed and de- 


feated. | 
This little encounter, for it can be called no more, was in 


a manner the ſource of the great actions and events we are 


about to treat of. 'It had neyer happened till then in any war, 
either againſt the Barbarians or Greeks, that the Lacedzmo- 
nians had been defeated with the ſuperiority of number on 
Either ſide, nor even with equal forces im battle array. For 


which reaſon they were inſupportably proud, and their repu- 


tation alone kept their enemies in awe, who never durſt ſhew 
themſelves in the field before them, unleſs ſuperior in number. 


They now loft that glory, and the Thebans in their turn be- 
came the terror and dread even of thoſe, who had rendered 


themſelves ſo univerſally formidable. 
The enterprize of Artaxerxes Mnemon againſt Egypt *, and 


the death o Evagoras king of Cyprus, ſhould naturally come 


in here. But I ſhall defer thoſe articles, to avoid breaking in 
upon the Theban affairs. | | 


Scr. IV. New troubles in Greece. The Lacedemonians drelare 


avar againſt Thebes. They are defeated and put to flight in the 
Battle of Leudtra. ErANMi NON DAS ravages Laconia, and 


marches to the gates of Sparta. 


HILST the Perfians were engaged in the Egyptian 
War, great troubles aroſe in Greece. In that inter- 
val the Thebans, having taken Platza (z), and afterwards 
Theſpiæ, entirely demoliſhed thoſe cities, and expelled the 
inhabitants. The Platzans retired to Athens with their wives 
| 5 and 

A. M. 3627. Ant. J. C. 3779. (y) A. M. 3633. Ant. J. C. 371. 


Dios, I. li. p. 361, 362, (2) Platæa, a city of Bœotia. Tbeſpiæ of Aebuia. 
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and children, where they were received with the utmoſt favour, 


and adopted into the number of the citizens. 7 
(a) Artaxerxes, being informed of the ſtate of the Grecian . 
affairs, ſent a new embaſly thither to perſuade the ſeveral cities fi 
and republicks at war to lay down their arms, and accommo- tl 
date their differences upon the plan of the treaty of Antalcides. ta 
By that peace, as has been obſerved in its place, it was con- i 
cluded, that all the cities of Greece ſhould enjoy their liberty, we 
- and be governed by their own laws. In virtue of this article, fa 
the Lacedzmonians preſſed the Thebans to reſtore their liberty mc 
to all the cities of Bœotia, to rebuild Platæa and Theſpiz hi 
which they had demoliſhed, and to reſtore them with their de- e, 
pendances to their ancient inhabitants. The Thebans on their U 
ſide inſiſted alſo, that the Lacedæmonians ſhould give liberty [Tp 
to all thoſe of Laconia, and that the city of Meſſene ſhould be #1 
reſtored to its ancient poſſeſſors. This was what equity re- aff 
and þ but the Lacedzmonians, believing themſelves much be. 
ſuperior to the Thebans, were for impoſing a law upon them, 
which they would not ſubmit to themſelves” | all 
All Greece being weary of a war, which had already laſted an 
24 


ſeveral campaigns, and had no other end than the aggrandizing 
of that ſtate, was ſeriouſly intent upon a general peace, and, 
with that view, had ſent deputies to Lacedæmon, to concert 
together the means of attaining ſo deſirable an effect. (5) A- 
mongſt thoſe deputies Epaminondas was of the firſt rank. He 
was at that time celebrated for his great erudition and profound 
knowledge in philoſophy ;* but he had not yet given any very 
diſtinguiſhed proofs of his great capacity for the command of 
armies, and the adminiſtration of publick affairs. Seeing that 
all the deputies, out of reſpe& for Ageſilaus, who declared 
openly for the war, were afraid to contradi& him, or to differ 
from his opinion in any thing, a very common effect of too 
imperious a 22 on one ſide, and too ſervile a ſubmiſſion on 
. the other; he was the only one that ſpoke with a wiſe and 
noble boldneſs, as became a ſtateſman who had no other view 
but the publick good. He made a ſpeech, not for the Thebans 
alone, but for Greece in general ;\in which he proved, that 
the war augmented only the power of Sparta, whilſt the reft of 
Greece was reduced, and ruined by it. He inſiſted principally 
upon the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing the peace in equality and 
juſtice, becauſe no peace could be ſolid and of long duration, 
but that wherein all parties ſhould find an equal . 
by To. F A diſ- 
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A diſcourſe like this, founded evidently upon reaſon and 


Juſtice, and pronounced with a grave and ſerious tone, never 


fails of making impreſſion. Ageſilaus plainly diſtinguiſhed, 
From the attention and filence with which it was heard, that 
the deputies were extremely affected with it, and would not 


fail to act conformably to his opinion. To prevent that effe&, 


he demanded of Epaminondas, Whether he thought it jus and 


reaſonabl:, that: Bæotia ſpould be free and independent? that is to 


fay, whether he agreed, that the cities of Bœotia ſhould depend 
no longer upon Thebes. Epaminondas immediately aſked in 


his turn with great vivacity, Whether be thought it juſt and rea- 


 fonable, that Laconia ſhould enjoy the ſame independance and liberty 


Upon which Agefilaus riſing from his ſeat in great rage, inſiſted 


upon his declaring plainly, #hether he would conſent that Beatin 


ſoould be free ? Epaminondas retorted his queſtion again, and 


aſked, Whether, on his fide, he would conſent that Laconia ba 


be. free? Ageſilaus, who only wanted a pretext for breaking 


with the Thebans, ſtruck them directly out of the treaty of 
alliance, which they were about to conclude. The reſt of the 


allies ſigned it, leſs ont of inclination, than not to offend the. 
Lacedæmonians, whoſe power they dreaded. | x $68 

(e) In confequence of this treaty, all the troops in the field 
were to be diſbanded. Cleombrotus, one of the kings of 


Sparta, was then at Phocis, at the head of the army. He 
wrote to the Ephori to know the republick's reſolutions. Pro- 


thous, one of the principal ſenators, repreſented, that there 


was no room for deliberations, for that Sparta, by the late 
agreement, has made the recall of the troops indiſpenſible;. 
Ageſilaus was of a different opinion. Angry with the The- 
| bans, and particularly with Epaminondas, he was abſolutely 
bent on the war for an opportunity of revenge, and the preſent 


ſeemed moſt favourable, when all Greece was free and united, 
and only the Thebans excluded the treaty of peace. The ad- 
vice of Prothous was therefore rejeted by the whole council, 
* who treated him as an honeft, well-meaning dotard, thar 
knew nothing of the matter; the Divinity, from thenceforth, 
as Xenophon obſerves, promoting their downfall. The Ephort 
wrote immediately to Cleombrotus to march againſt the The- 
bans with his troops, and ſent orders at the ſame time to all 
their allies to aſſemble their forces, who were averſe to this war, 
2nd did not join in it but with great reluctance, and out of fear 
of contracting the Lacedæmonians, whom they did not yet 

V . dare 


(cd), Kenoph. 1. vi. p. 593597. Diod. l. xv. p. 365—37 1. Plat. In 


Ageſil. p. 611, 612. Id. in Pelop. p. 288, 289. | 
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dare to difobey. Though no happy conſequences could be 
expected from a war, viſibly undertaken contrary to all reaſon 
and juſtice, and from the ſole motive of reſentment and re- 
verige ; the Lacedzmonians however, from the ſuperiority of 
their numbers, aſſured themſelves of ſucceſs, and imagined 
that the Thebans, abandoned by their allies, were in no con- 
dition to oppoſe them. | . 
The Thebans were much alarmed at firſt. They ſaw them- 
ſelves alone, without allies or ſupport, whilſt all Greece looked 
upon them as atterly loſt ; not knowing that in a fingle man 
they had more than armies, This was Epaminondas. He was 
appointed general, and had ſeveral colleagues joined in com- 
miſſion with him. He immediately raiſed all the troops he 
could, and began his march. His army did not amount to 
fix thouſand men, and the enemy had above four times that 
number. As ſeveral bad omens were told him to prevent his 
ſetting out, he replied only by a verſe of Homer's, of which 
the ſenſe is, 1 There is but one good omen, to fight for one's country. 
However, to re-aſſure the ſoldiers, by nature ſuperſtitious, and 


whom he obſerved to be diſcouraged, he inſtructed ſeveral per- 


ſons to come from different places, and report auguries and 


dmens in his favour, which revived the ſpirit and, hopes of the 


troops. N 5 > 
- Pelopidas was not then in office, but commanded the ſacred 
Battalion. When he left his houſe to go to the army, his wife, 
in taking her laſt adieu, conjured him with a flcod of tears to 
take care of himſelf; Thar, ſaid he, ſhould be recommended to 
goung people ; but for generals, they bawve no occaſion for ſuch ad- 
vice; the care of others ſhould be recommended to them. 
Epaminondas had wiſely taken care. to ſecure a paſs, by 
which Cleombrotus might have ſhortened his march conſider- 
ably. The latter, after having taken a large compaſs, arrived 
at Leuctra, a ſmall town of Bœotia, between Platæa and Theſ- 
piæ. Both parties conſulted whether they ſhould give battle; 
which Cleombrotus reſolved by the advice of all- his officers, 
who repreſented to him, that if he declined fighting with ſuch 
a ſuperiority of troops, it would confirm the current report, 
that he ſecretly favoured the Thebans. The latter had an 
eſſential reaſon for haſtening a battle before the arrival of the 
troops, which the enemy daily expected. However, the ſix 


generals, who formed the council of war, differed in their ſen- 
timents. The ſeventh, who was Epaminondas, came in very good 


time to join the three, that were for fighting, and his opinion 
. VV carrying 

A. M. 3634 Ant. J. C. 370. 
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cond year of the 102d Olympiad. * 
The two armies were very unequal in number. That of the 


carrying the queſtion, the battle was reſolved upon. This was 
tn the ſe | 


' Lacedzmonians, as has been ſaid, conſiſted of twenty-four 


thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe. The Thebans had 
only ſix thouſand foot and four hundred horſe ; but all of 
them choice troops, animated by their experience of the war, 


and determined to conquer or die. The Lacedæmonian cavalry, 


compoſed of men picked up. by chance, without valour, and 


ill diſciplined, was as much inferior to their enemies in courage, 


as ſuperior in number. The infantry could not be depended 


on, except the Lacedæmonians; the allies, as has been ſaid, 
having engaged in the war with reluctance, becauſe they did 


not approve the motive of it, and we:e beſides diſſatisfied with 
the Lacedæmonians. e = "2 
- The ability. of the generals on either fide ſupplied the place 


of numerous armies, . eſpecially of the Theban, who was the 


moſt accompliſhed: captain of his times. He was ſupported 
by Pelopidas at the head of the /acred battalion, compoſed of 
three hundred Thebans, united in a ſtrict friendſhip and affec- 


tion, and engaged under a particular oath never to fly, but ta 


defend each other to the laſt drop of their blood. | 
Upon the day of battle the two armies drew up on a plain, 
Cleombrotus was upon the right, conſiſting of Lacedzmonians, 


on wham he confided moſt, and whoſe: files were twelve deep. 
To take the advantage, which his ſuperiority of horſe gave 


him in an open country, he poſted them in the front of his 
Lacedæmonians. Archidamus, Agefilaus's ſon, . was at the 


head of the allies, who formed the left wing. 


Epaminondas, who reſolved to charge with his left, which 
he commanded in perſon, ſtrengthened it with the choice of 
his heavy-armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep. The 
ſacred battalion was upon his left, and cloſed the wing. The 


reſt of his infantry were poſted upon his right in an oblique 
line, which, the farther it extended, was the more diſtant from 


the enemy. By this uncommon diſpoſition, his deſign was to 


cover his flank on the, right, to keep off bis right wing as a 


kind of reſerved body, that he might not hazard the event of 
the battle upon the weakeſt part of his army; and to begin 
the action with his left wing, where his beſt troops were poſted, 
to turn the whole weight of the battle upon king Cleombrotus 
and the Spartans. He was aſſured, that if he could penetrate 
the Lacedæmonian Phalanx, the reſt of the army would ſoon 
be put to the rout. As for his horſe, he diſpoſed them after 
the enemy 's example in the * of his leſt. 5 2 
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The action began by the cavalry. As that of the Thebams 
were better mounted and-braver troops than the Lacedzmonian 
horſe, the latter were not long before they were broke, and 
driven upon the infantry, which they put into ſeme confuſion. 
Epaminondas following his horſe cloſe, marched ſwiftly up to 


Cleombrotus, and fell upon his Phalanx with all the weight of 


his heavy battalion. The latter, to make a diverſion, detached 
a body of troops with orders to take Epaminondas in flank, 
and to ſurround him. Pelopidas, upon the ſight of that move- 
ment, advanced with incredible ſpeed and boldneſs at the head 
of the ſacred battalion to prevent the enemy's deſign, and flanked 
Cleombrotus himſelf, who, by that ſudden and unexpected 
attack, was put into diſorder. The battle was very rude and 
obſtinate, and whilſt Cleombrotus could act, the victory con- 


tinued in ſuſpenſe, and declared for neithen party. When he 


fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, to compleat the vic- 
tory, and the Lacedzmonians, to avoid the ſhame of aban- 
doning the body of their king, redoubled their efforts, and a 
great ilaughter enſued on both ſides. The Spartans fought 


with ſo much fury about the body, that at length they gained 


their point, and carried it off. Animated by ſo glorious an 
advantage, they prepared to return to the charge, which would 
perhaps have proved ſucceſsful, had the allies ſeconded their 
ardour. But the left wing, ſeeing the Lacedzmonian phalanx 
had been broke, and believing all loſt, eſpecially when they 


heard that the king was dead, took to flight, and drew off the 


reſt of the army-along with them. Epaminondas followed 
them vigorouſly, and killed a. great number in the purſuit. 


The Thebans remained maſters of the field of battle, ereted 


a trophy, and permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 
The Lacedzmonians had never received ſuch a blow. The 
moſt bloody defeats till then had ſcarce ever coſt them more 


than four or five hundred of their citizens. They had been 


ſeen, however animated, or rather viol ently incenſed againſt 


Athens, to ranſom, by a truce of thirty-eight years, eight 


hundred of their citizens, who-had ſuffered themſelves to be 
ſur in the little iſland of. Sphacteria. Here they loſt four 
thouſand men, of whom one thouſtnd were Lacedzmonians, 
and four hundred “ Spartans, out of ſeven hundred who were 
in the battle. The Thebans had only three bundred men 


killed; among whom were few of their citizens. | 
The city of Sparta celebrated at that time the gymnaſtick 
games, and was full of. ſtrangers, whom curioſity had brought 
© 1 „ © thither, 
*. Thoſe were properly eallid Spartart, obo inbabited Sparta ; the Laced + 
in the country, = 4 
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thither. When the couriers arrived from Leuctra with the 
terrible news of their defeat, the Ephori, though perfectly 
ſenſible of all the conſequences, and that the Spartan empire 
had recived a mortal wound, would not permit the repreſen : 
tations of the theatre to be ſuſpended, . the 
celebration of the feſtival. They ſent to every family the 
names of their relations, wha were killed, and ftayed in the 
theatre to ſee that the dances and games were continued with» 
out interruption to the end. 11 1 6; LENS 

The next day in the morning the Joſs of each family being 
known, the fathers and relations of thoſe who. had died in the 
battle, met in the publick place, and ſaluted and embraced 
each other with great joy and ſerenity in their looks; whilh 
the others kept themſelves cloſe in their houſes, or if neceſſity 
obliged them to go abroad, it was with a ſadneſs and dejection 

of aſpe&, which ſenſibly expreſſed their profound _—_— and 
affliction. That difference was ſtill more remarkable in the 
women. Grief, ſilence, tears, diſtinguiſned thoſe who en 
pected the return of their ſons ; but ſuch as had loſt their ſons 
were ſeen hurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and con- 
gratulating each other upon their glory and good fortune. It 
cannot be denied, but fuch ſentiments argue great courage and 
reſolution : But I would not have them entirely extinguiſh 

| natural tenderneſs, and ſhould have been better pleaſed, had 
there been leſs of * ferocity in them. Ye | | 

Sparta was under no ſmall difficulty to know how to act in 
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regard to thoſe who had fled from the battle. As they were 
numerous, and of the moſt powerful families in the city, it 
was not ſafe to inflict upon them the puniſhments aſſigned 

the laws, leit their deſpair ſhould. induce them to take ſome 


— — . 


- violent reſolution fatal to the ſtate. For ſuch as fled were not 
„ only excluded from all offices and employments, but it was a 
= diſgrace to contract any alliance with them by marriage. An 
. body that met them in the ſtreets might buffet them, which 
6 they were obliged to ſuffer. They were beſides to wear di 

af and ragged habits, full of patches of different colours. Fe- 4 
1 laſtly, they were to ſhave half their beards, and to let the other 
b half grow. It was a _ loſs to the Spartans to be deprived 
E of ſo many of their ſoldiery, at a time they had ſuch preſſing 
— occalion for them. To remove this difficulty, they chole Age- 
1 ; . 2 Et ſilaus 
Tt Mr. Rollin ſeems to ſpeak bere en | phry and vrtune to defending 

r. g F rangois. The —.— 5 the Spar- — . its 1 when 2 
8 fans have no exception, and are ftriftly | is at ſtake, is to die in its defence, Sv 


con/iſtent with true greatneſs of ſoul. \ have no country, That and themſelves 
None but. ſlaves woill deny, that the next |. are the — . 1 
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Alaus legiſator, with abſolute power to make ſuch alterations 
In the laws as he ſhould think fit. Ageſilaus, without adding, 


retrenching, or changing any thing, found means to ſave the 


ugitives without prejudice to the ſtate. In a full aſſembly of 

the Lacedzmonians, he decreed, That for the preſent day, the 
dau ſhould be ſuſpended, and of no fed ; Gut ever after to remain 
In full force and authority. By thoſe few words he preſerved the 
Spartan laws entire, and at the ſame time reſtored to the ſtate 


that great number of its members, in preventing their being 
for ever degraded, and conſequentially uſeleſs to the republick. 


le) Aſter the battle of Leuctra the two parties were induftri- . 


oufly employed, the one in retrieving, and the other in im- 
proving their victor x. hg ot 


Ageſilaus, to revive the courage of his troops, marched 


” ® 


them into Arcadia; but with a full reſolution, carefully to 
avoid a battle. He confined himſelf to attacking ſome ſmall 
. towns of the Mantinzans, which he took, and laid the country 
. waſte. 'This gave Sparta ſome joy, and they began to take 


courage from believing their condition not entirely deſperate. -- 


The Thebans, ſoon after their victory, ſent an account of 


it te Athens, and to demand aid at the ſame time againſt the 


common enemy. The ſenate was then ſitting, which received 
the courier with great coldneſs, did not make him the uſual 
preſents, and diſmiſſed him without taking any notice of aid. 


he Athenians, alarmed at the conſiderable advantage which 
the Thebans had gained over the Lacedæmonians, could not 


diſſemble the umbrage and diſſatisfaction which ſo ſudden and 
unexpected an increaſe of a neighbouring power gave them, 
which might ſoon render itſelf formidable to all Greece. 
At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been elected 
Joint governors of Bœotia. Having aſſembled all the troops 
of the Beotians and their allies, whoſe number daily increaſed, 
they entered Peloponneſus, and made abundance of places and 
people revolt from the Lacedzmonians ; Elis, Argos, Arcadia, 
and the greateſt part of Laconia itſelf. It was then about the 


winter-ſolſtice, and towards the end of the laſt month of the 


year, ſo that in a few days they were to quit their offices; the 
Hirſt day of the next month being aſſigned by law, for their 


reſigning them to the perſons appointed to ſucceed them, upon 
Pain of death, if they held them beyond that term. Their 
colleagues, apprehending the badneſs of. the ſeaſon, and more, 


the dreadful conſequences of infringing that law, were for 


marching back the army immediately to Thebes. Pelopidas 
| —_ was 


(ie) Xeneph. I. vi. p. 598. Diod. I. xv. p. 375378. 
{f) Plut, in Ageſil. P- 61 3—615. Id. in Pelop. p. 290. 
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was the firſt, who, entering into the opinion of Epaminondas, 
animated the citizens, and engaged them to take the advantage 
of the enemy's alarm, and to purſue their enterprize in neglect 
of a formality, from the obfervance of which they might juſtly 
believe themſelves diſpenſed by the ſtate itſelf, as the ſervice - 
of the ſtate, when founded in juſtice, is the ſovereign law and 
rule of the people's obedience. „ | 

They entered Laconia therefore- at the head of an army of 
ſeventy thouſand ſoldiers, of which the twelfth part were- 
not Thebans. The great reputation of the two generals was 
the cauſe, that all the allies, even without order or publick 
decree, obeyed them with reſpe&ful filence, and marched with 
entire confidence and courage under their command. It was 


fix hundred years ſince the Dorians had eſtabliſhed themſelves 
at Lacedæmon, and in all that time, they had never ſeen an 


enemy upon their lands; none daring till then to ſet : foot in 
them, and much leſs to attack their city, though without walls. 
The Thebans and their allies, finding a country hitherto un- 
touched by an enemy, ran through it with fire and ſword, de- 
ſtroying and plundering as far as the river Eurotas, without 
any oppoſition whatſoever. „ 1 
Parties had been poſted to defend ſome important paſles. 
Iſcholas the Spartan, who commanded one of theſe detach- 
ments, diſtinguiſhed | himſelf in a peculiar manner. Finding 
it impoſſible, with his ſmall body of troops, to ſupport the 
enemy's attack, and thinking it below a Spartan to abandons 
his poſt, he ſent back the young men, who were of age and 
condition to ſerve their country effectually, and kept none with 


him but ſuch as were advanced in years. With theſe. devoting 


himſelf, after the example of Leonidas, to the publick good, 
they ſold their lives dear; and after having defended themſelves 
a long time, and made great ſlaughter: of their enemies, they 
all periſhed to a man. - 8 = 
Ageſilaus ated upon this occaſion with great addreſs and 
V 5 the enemy as an 
impetuous torrent, which it was not only in vain, but dan- 
erous to oppoſe, whoſe rapid courſe would be but of ſhort 
uration, and after ſome ravages. ſubſide of itſelf. He con- 
tented himſelf with diſtributing his beſt troops into the middle, 
and all the moſt important parts of the city, ſtrongly ſecuring 
all the poſts. He was determined not to quit the town, nor 
to hazard a battle, and perſiſted in that reſolution, without 
regard to all the raillery, inſults, and menaces of the Thebans, 
who defied him by name, and called upon him to come out 
ES ang 

5 | | 
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and defend his country, who had alone been the cauſe of ali 
its ſufferings, in kindling the war. | 
But far greater afflictions to Ageſilaus were the commotions 
and diſorders excited within the city, the murmurs and com- 
ee of the old men in the higheſt affliction and deſpair from 
being witneſſes of what they ſaw, as well as of the women, 
who ſeemed quite diſtracted with hearing the threatening cries 
of the enemy, and ſeeing the neighbouring country all on fire, 
whilſt the flames and ſmoke, which drove almoſt upon them, 
ſeemed to denounce a like misfortune to themſelves. Whatever 
courage Ageſilaus might expreſs in his outward behaviour, he 
could not fail of * ſenſibly affected with ſo mournful an 
object, to which was added, the grief of loſing his reputation; 
who, having found the city in a moſt flouriſhing and potent 
condition, when he came to the government, now faw it fallen 
to ſuch a degree, and all its ancient glory loſt under him ! He 
was, beſides, ſecretly mortified at fo mournful a contradiction 
of a bcaft he had often made, That no woman of Sparta had 
ever ſeen the ſmoke of an enemy's cam | 
"Whilſt he was giving different orders in the city, he was 
informed, that a certain number of mutineers had ſeized an 
important poſt, with a reſolution to defend themſelves in it. 
Aͤgeſilaus ran immediately thither, and as if he had been en» 
tirely unacquainted with their bad deſign, he ſaid to them, 
Comrades, it is not there I ſent you. At the ſame time he pointed 
to different poſts to divide them ; to which they went, believin 
their enterprize had not been diſcovered. This order, which 
he gave without emotion, argues a great preſence of mind in 
Ageſilaus, and ſhews, that in times of trouble it is not proper 
to ſee too much, that the culpable may not want time to reflect 
and repent. He thought it more adviſeable to ſuppoſe that 
fmall troop innocent, than to urge them to a declared revolt 
by a too rigorous enquiry. ” t 
The Eurotas was at that time very much ſwoln by the melt- 
ing of the ſnows, and the Thebans found more difficulty in 
. paſſing it than they expected, as well from the extreme coldneſs 
of the water, as its rapidity. As Epaminondas paſſed at the 
head of his infantry, ſome of the Spartans ſhewed him to Age- 
filaus ; who, after having attentively conſidered and followed 
him with his eyes a long time, ſaid only, Wonderful man + 
in admiration of the valour that could undertake. ſuch great 
things. Epaminondas would have been glad to have given 
battle in Sparta, and to have erected a trophy in the midſt of 
| Its 
* . ucq ako Tpdy pus Dy anyone, The | lated. It ſignifies, Oh the actor of 
Greek expreſſion is not eaſy ta be tranſ- | great deeds! ; | 
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A behaviour of this kind is ſurprizing, and the relation of 


| It cannot be read without a fecret indignation : But ſuch a con- 


duct had a very plauſible foundation. The zealous aſſertors of 
a liberty lately regained, were apprehenſive that the example 
might prove very pernicious, in authorizing ſome future ma- 
giltrate to maintain himſelf in command beyond the eſtabliſhed 
term, and in conſequence to furn his arms againſt his country. 
It is not to be doubted, but the Romans would have acted in 
the ſame manner ; and if they were ſo ſevere, to put an officer 
to death, though victorious, for giving battle without his 
general's orders, how would they have behaved to a general, 
who ſhould have continued four months in the ſupreme com- 
mand, contrary to the laws, and upon his own authority ? _ 
(4) Pelopidas was the firſt cited before the tribunal. He 
defended himſelf with leſs force and greatneſs. of mind than 
was expected from a man of his character, by nature warm and 
fiery. That valour, haughty and intrepid in fight, forſook 
him before the judges. His air and Ciſcourfe, which had ſome- 
thing timid and creeping in it, denoted a man who was afraid. 
of death, and did not in the leaſt incline the judges in his 
favour, who acquitted him not without difficulty. Epaminon- 
das > er and ſpoke with a quite different air and tone. 
He ſeemed, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, to charge 
danger in front without emotion. Inftead of juſtifying himſelf, 
he made a panegyrick upon his actions, and repeated in a lofty 
ſtile, in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, re- eſtabliſned 
Meſſenia, and re- united Arcadia in one body. He concluded 
with ſaying, that he ſhould die with pleaſure, if the Thebans 
Would renounce the ſole glory of thoſe actions to him, and 
declare that he had done them by his own authority,. and with- 
But their participation. All the voices were in his favour ; 
and he returned from his trial, as he uſed to return from battle, 


with glory and univerfal applauſe. Such dignity has true 
valour, that it in a manner ſeizes the admiration of mankind 


by force. | | : | 

He was by nature deſigned for great actions, and every thing 
he did had an air of grandeur in it. (2) His enemies, jealous 
of his glory, and with deſign to affront him, got him elected 
Telearch; an office very unworthy of a perſon of his merit. 
He however thought it no diſhonour to him, and ſaid, that he 
would demonſtrate, that “ zhe office did not only ſhew the man, 
but the man the office. He accordingly raiſed that employment 


d very great dignity, which before conſiſted in only taking 


| L 6 - - care, 
(.*) Plut, de-ſui laude, p. 540. (J) Plut. de præcept. reip. ger. p., $31, 
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care, that the ſtreets were kept clean, the dirt carried away, 


and the drains and common ſewers in good order. 

(un) The. Lacedzmonians, having every thing to. fear from 
an enemy, whom the late ſucceſſes had rendered ſtill more 
haughty and enterprizing than ever, and ſeeing themſelves 
expoſed every moment to a new irruption, had recourſe to the 
| Athenians, and ſent deputies to them to implore their aid. 

The perſon who ſpcke, began with deſcribing in the moſt 

pathetick terms the deplorable condition, and extreme danger 

to which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon the inſolent 
baughtineſs of the Thebans, and their ambitious views, which 
tended to nothing lefs than the empire of all Greece, He 
inſinuated what Athens in particular had to fear, if they were 
ſuffered to extend their power by the increaſe of allies, who 
every day went over to their party, #nd augmented their forces. 

He called to mind the happy times, in which the ſtrict union 

betwixt Athens and Sparta had preſerved Greece to the equal 

glory of both ſtates; and concluded with ſaying, how great an 

Aldition it would be to the Athenian name, to aid a city, its 
ancient friend and ally, which mere than once had generouſly 
_ ſacrificed jitſelf for the common intereſt and ſafety. | 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy advanced 

in his diſcourſe, but at the ſame time they had not forgot the 

bad treatment, which they had ſuffered from the Spartans on 
more than one occaſion, and eſpecially aſter the defeat of 

Sicily. However, their compaſſion of the preſent misfortunes 

of Sparta carried it againſt the ſenſe of the former injuries, 

and determined them to aſſiſt the Lacedæmonians with all their 
forces. () Scme time after, the deputies of the ſeveral ſtates 
being aſſembled at Athens, a league and confederacy was con- 


| cluded againſt the Thebans, conformably to the late treaty of 


MY i Antalcides, and the intention of the king of Perſia, who con- 


| tinually made inſtances for its execution. = 
| (o) A flight advantage gained by the Spartans over their 
enemies, raiſed them from the dejection of ſpirit in which they 


| | | had hitherto remained, as it generally happens, when in a 
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mortal diſtemper the leaſt glimpſe ok a recovery enlivens hope 
and recalls joy. Archidamus, ſon of Ageſilaus, having re- 
ceived aid from Dionyſius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, put 
himſelf at the head of his troops, and defeated the Arcadians 
in a battle, called the battle without tears (p), becauſe he did 
not loſe a man, and killed a great number of the enemy. The 
1 1 |  Spartang 
(n) Xenoph. I. vi. p. 609613. (2) Ibid, I. vii. p. 613-616. 

4% Plat. in Agefl. p. 634, 615. Xenoph. I. vii. p. 619, 620. (f) Died, 

J. xv. p. 383. 1 8 
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Ichall put all to fire and ſword, they | eighty-ſeven years, 
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it. He did not however think proper to attempt the forcing 


of the city, and not being able to induce Ageſilaus to quit it, 


choſe to retire. It would have been difficult for Sparta, with- 
out aid, and unfortified, to have defended itſelf long againſt 


a victorious army. But the wiſe captain, who commanded it, 
apprehended, that he ſhould draw upon his hands the whole 
force of Peloponneſus, and ſtill more, that he ſhould excite 
the jealouſy of the Greeks, who would never have pardoned 


his deſtroying ſo potent a republick, and pulling out, as Lep- 


tinus ſays, one of the eyes of Greece, as a proof of his ſkill (g). 


He confined himſelf therefore to the glory of having humbled 


the proud, whoſe Laconick language added new haughtineſs 
to their commands, and of having reduced them to the neceſ- 
ſity, as he boaſted himſelf, of enlarging their ſtile, and length- 
ening their * monoſyllables. At his return he again waſted 
the country. 24 | 285, | 2 
(5) In this expedition the Thebans re- inſtated Arcadia inte 
one body, and took Meſſenia from the Spartans, who had been 


in poſſeſſion of it f very long, after having expelled all its 


inhabitants. It was a country equal in extent to Laconia, and 
as fertile as the beſt in Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who 
were diſperſed in different regions of Greece, Italy and Sicily, 


on the firſt notice given them, returned with incredible joy; 
animated by the love of their country, natural to all men, and 


almoſt as much by their hatred of the Spartans, which the 
length of time had only increaſed. They built themſelves a 
city, which, from the ancient name, was called Meſſene. 
Amongſt the bad events of this war, none gave the Lacedæ- 


monians more ſenſible diſpleaſure, or rather more lively grief; 
becauſe from immemorial time an irreconcileable enmity had 


ſubſiſted between Sparta and Meſſene, which ſeemed incapable 
= being extinguiſhed but by the final ruin of the one or the 
other. | | | 

(i) Polybius reflects upon an ancient error in the conduct of 
the Meſſenians with regard to Sparta, which was the cauſe of 
all their misfortunes. This was their too great ſollicitude for 
the preſent tranquillity, and through an exceſſive love of peace, 
their neglecting the means of making it ſure and laſting. Two 


of the moſt powerful ſtates of Greece were their neighbours, 


K's 


(e) Ariſt, Rhet. I. iii, e. 10, (Y) Pauſ. I. iv. 5. 267, 268, (3) Fo- 


Iyb. I. iv. p. 299, 300. 

* The Lacedemonians ſometimes an- lied, If; to fignify they ſhould take 
ſevered the moſs important 222 by | all poffible care to pat it out of bis power. 
a ſingle monoſyllable. Philip baving 1 The Meſſenians bad been driven 
ore to them, If I enter your country, o of their country two bundred and 
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the Arcadians and Lacedæmonians. The latter, from their 
firſt ſettlement in the country, had declared open war againſt 
them: The others, on the contrary, always joined with them, 
and entered into all their intereſts. But. the Meſſenians had 
neither the courage to oppoſe their violent and ifreconcileable 
enemies with valour and conſtancy, nor the prudence to treat 
with due regard their faithful and affectionate allies. When 
the two ſtates were either at war with each other, or carried 
their arms elſewhere, the, Meſſenians, little provident for the 
future, and regarding only their preſent 1 made it a rule 
with them never to engage in the quarrel on either ſide, and 
to obſerve an exact neutrality. On ſuch conjunctures they 
congratulated themſelves upon their wiſdom and ſucceſs in pre- 
ſerving their tranquillity, whilſt their neighbours all around 
them weze involved in trouble and confuſion. But this tran- 
quillity was of no long duration. 'The Lacedzmonians, having 
1ubdued their enemies, fell upon them with all their forces; 
and finding them unſupported by allies, and incapable of de- 
fending themſelves, they reduced them to ſubmit, either to the 
yoke of a rigid ſlavery, or to baniſh themſelves from their 
country. And this was ſeveral times their caſe. They ought 
to have reflected, ſays Polybius, * that as there is nothing more 
deſirable or advantageous than peace, when founded in juſtice 
and honour ; ſo there is nothing more ſhameful, and at the 
ſame time more pernicious, when attained by bad meaſures, 
and purchaſed at the price of liberty, | 
SECT. V. The two Theban generals, at their return, are accuſed, 
and abſolved. Sparta implores aid of the Athenians. The 
. Greeks ſend ambaſſadors to ARTAXERXES, Credit of PELO- 
PIDAS at the court of Perfia. | : | 


T might be expected, that the two Theban captains, on 
ps their return to their country after ſuch memorable actions, 
ſhould have been received with the general applauſe, and all 
the honours that could be conferred upon them. Inſtead of 
which, they were both ſummoned to anſwer as criminals againſt 
the Rate ; in having, contrary to thè law, whereby they were 
obliged to reſign their command to new officers, retained it 
four months beyond the appointed term; during which they 
had executed in Meſſenia, Arcadia, and Laconia, all thoſe 
great things we have related. | 5 
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Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the moſt pre- 
ſents. He did not only accept of gold and ſilver, but of a 
magnificent bed, and ſlaves to make it, the Greeks not ſeeming 
to him expert enough in that office; which ſhews that ſloth 
and luxury were little in faſhion at Athens. He received alſo 
twenty-four cows, wih ſlaves to take care of them; as having 


occaſion to drink milk for ſome indiſpoſition. Laſtly, at his 
departure, he was carried in a chair to the ſea- ſide at the king's: 


expence, who gave four talents () for that ſervice. His col- 
league Leon, on their arrival at Athens, accuſed him of not 
having communicated any thing to him, and of -having joined 
with Pelopidas in every thing. . He was brought to a trial in 
conſequence, and condemned to ſuffer death. 

It does not appear that the acceptance of prefents incenſed 
the Athenians moſt againſt Timagoras. For Epicrates, a fimple 


porter, who had been at the Perſian court, and had alſo re- 


| ceived preſents, having ſaid, in a full afſembly, that he was 


of opinion a decree ought to paſs, by which, inſtead of the 


nine Archons annually elected, nine ambaſſadors ſhould be 
choſen out of the pooreſt of the people to be ſent to the king, 
in order to their being enriched by the voyage ; the aſſembly 
only laughed, and mace a jeſt of it. But what offended them 
more, was the Thebans having obtained all thev demanded. 


In which, ſays Plutarch, they did not duly conſider. the great 


reputation of Pelopidas, nor comprehend how. much ſtronger 
and more efficacious that was in perſuading, than all the ha- 
rangues and the rhetorical flouriſhes of the other ambaſſadors ; 
eſpecially with a prince, accuſtomed to careſs, and comply 
with, the ſtrongeſt, as the Thebans undoubtedly were at that 
time, and who beſides was not forry to humble Sparta and 
Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. _' 


The efteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelopidas were 


not a little augmented by the good ſucceſs of this embaſſy, 
which had procured the freedom of Greece, and the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of Meſſene ; and he was extremely applauded for 
his conduct at his return. | a 5 

But Theſſalia was the theatre, where the valour of Pelopidas 
made the greateſt figure, in the expedition of the Thebans 
againſt Alexander tyrant of Pheræ. I ſhall relate it entire, 


and unite in one point of view all which relates to that great 
event, without any other interruption than the journey of Pe- 


lopidas into Macedonia, to appeaſe the troubles of that court. 


SECT, 


(5s) Four thou/and crowns, 
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Szcr. VI. Pxroribas marches againſt ALEXANDER tyrant 
of Pberæ, and reduces him to reaſon. He goes to Macedonia, 


Io appeaſe the troubles of that court, and brings PHILIP o 
l _, Thebes as an hiflage. He returns into Theſſaly, is ſeized by 
” — rreachery, and made a priſoner, EPaMyKCNDAS delivers him. 


 PzLoyiDbas gains a victory againſt the tyrant, and is killed in 
the batth. Extraordinary honours paid to his memory. Tra- 
gical end of ALEXANDER, | | : 


(0 © Þþ HE reduced condition of Sparta and Athens, which 


for many years_had lorded it over all Greece, either 


in conjunction or ſeparately, had inſpired ſome of their neigh- 


bours with the defire of ſupplanting thoſe cities, and given 
birth to the hope of ſucceeding them in the pre-eminence. A 
power had roſe up in Theſſaly, which began to grow for- 
midable. Jaſon, tyrant of Pheræ, had been declared genera- 
lifimo of the Theſſalians by the conſent of the people of that 
province; and it was to his merit, univerſally known, he owed 
that dignity. He was at the head of an army of above eight 


thouſand horſe, and twenty thouſand heavy-armed foot, with- 
out reckoning the light- armed ſoldiers, and might have under- 


taken any thing with ſuch a body of diſciplined and intrepid 
troops, who had an entire confidence in the valour and conduct 


of their general. But death prevented his defigns. He was: 


aſſaſſinated by perſons who had conſpired his deſtruction. | 
His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were ſubſtituted 
in his place, the latter of whom killed the' other for the ſake 


of reigning alone, and was ſoon after killed himſelf. by Alex- 


ander of Pherz *, who ſeized the tyranny, under the pretence 
of revenging the death of Polydorus his father. Againſt him 
Pelopidas was ſent. 7 

As the tyrant made open war againſt ſeveral people of Theſ- 


ſaly, and was ſecretly intriguing to ſubject them all, the citi- 


zens ſent ambaſſadors to Thebes to demand troops and a general. 
Epaminondas being employed in Peloponneſus, Pelopidas took 
upon himſelf the charge of this expedition. He ſet out for 
Theſſaly with an army, made himſelf maſter of Lariſſa, and 
obliged Alexander to make his ſubmiſſion to him. He there 
endeavoured by mild uſage and friendſnhip to change his diſpo- 
ſition, and from 'a tyrant, to make him become a juſt and 
humane prince; but finding him incorrigible, and of unex- 
ampled brutality, and hearing new complaints every day of — 

| cruelty, 


(:) A. M. 3634. Ant. J. C. 350. Xenoph. I. vi. p. 579—583, & 598— 


$01, Diod. 1, xv. p. 371373. A. M. 3635. Ant. J. C. 369, 
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Spartans. before had been ſo much AT that 
they became inſenſible to the pleaſure of victory: But when 
the news of this battle arrived, and they faw Archidamus 
return victorious, they could not contain their joy, nor keep 
within the city. His father was the firſt that went out to meet 
him, weeping with joy and tenderneſs. He was followed by 
the great officers ** magiſtrates. The crowd of old men and 
women came down as far as the river, lifting up their hands to 


heaven, and returning thanks to the gods, as if this action had 
obliterated the ſhame of Sparta, they began to ſee thoſe 


happy days again, in which the Spartan glory and reputation 
had roſe ſo kigh. | 


(4) Philiſcus, who had been ſent by the king of Perſia to 


reconcile the Grecian ſtates, was arrived at Delphos, whither 
he ſummoned their deputies to repair. The god was not at 
all conſulted in the affair diſcuſſed in that aſſembly. The 
Spartans demanded, that Meſſene and its inhabitants ſhould 
return to their obedience to them. Upon the Thebans refuſal 
to comply with that demand, the aſſembly broke up, and Phi- 
liſcus retired, after having left conſiderable ſums. of money 
with the Lacedzmonians for levying troops and carrying on the 
war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its loſſes, was no longer 
the object of the Perſians fear or jealouſy ; but Thebes, victo- 
rious and triumphant, gave them juſt cauſe of inquietude, 

(r) To form a league againſt Thebes with greater certainty, 
the allies had ſent deputies to the great king. The Thebans 
on their ſide deputed Pelopidas ; an extremely wiſe choice, 
from the great reputation of the ambaſſador, which is no in» 
different circumſtance in reſpec to the ſucceſs of a negociation. 
The battle of Leuctra had ſpread its fame into the remoteſt 
provinces of Aſia. When he arrived at the court, and ap- 
peared amongſt the princes and nobility, they cried out in 
admiration a him, This is he, who deprived the Lacedemonians 
of their empire by ſea and land, and reduced Sparta to confine itſelf 
between the Eurotas and Taygetus, that- not long fince, under its 
king Ageſilaus, threatened no leſs than to invade us in Suſa and 


| Ecbatana. 


Artaxerxes, extremely pleaſed with his arrival, paid him 
d piqued himſelf upon extolling hint 


highly before the lords of his court ; in eſteem indeed of his 
great merit, but much more out of vanity and ſelf- love, and 
to infinuate to his ſubjects, that the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious 
perſons made their court to him, and paid homage ta his you 
| an 
(2) Xenoph. p. 619. Diod. p. 381. (r) Kenoph. I. vii. p. 620-622. 
Plut. in Pelop. p. 294. | h I 
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and good fortune. But after having admitted him to audience, 
and heard his diſcourſe, in his opinion more nervous than that 
of the Athenian ambaſſador, ws more ſimple than that of the 
Lacedzmonians, which was ſaying a great deal, he eſteemed 
him more than ever; and as it is“ common with kings, who 
are but little accuſtomed to conſtraint, he did not diſſemble 
his extreme regard for him, and his preference of him to all 
the reſt of the Grecian deputies. | | | | 
Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprized the king, 
how important it was to the intereſt of his crown to protect an 
infant power, which had never borne arms againſt the Perſians, 
and which, in forming a kind of balance between Sparta and 
Athens, might be able to make an uſeful diverſion againſt thoſe 
republicks, the perpetual and irreconcileable enemies of Perſia, 
that had lately coſt it ſo many loſſes and inquietudes. Tima- 
goras, the Athenian, was the beſt received after him; becauſe 
eing paſſionately defirous of humbling Sparta, and at the ſame . 
time of pleaſing the king, he did not appear averſe to the views 
of Pelopidas. _ | 
The king having preſſed Pelopidas, to explain what favours 
he had to aſk of him, he demanded, <* That Meſſene ſhould 
« continue free and exempt from the yoke of Sparta; that the 
« Athenian gallies, which were failed to infeſt the coaſt of 
4 Bceotia, ſhould be recalled, or that war ſhould be declared 
'« againſt Athens; that thoſe who would not come into the 
„ league, or march againſt ſuch as ſhould oppoſe it, ſhould 
„ be attacked firſt.” All which was decreed, and Me Thebans 
declared friends and allies of the king. Leon, Timagoras's 
colleague, ſaid loud enough to be heard by Artaxerxes, Athens 
has nothing now to do but to find ſome other ally. 5 
Pelopidas, having obtained all he deſired, left the court, 
without accepting any more of the king's many preſents, than 
what was neceſſary to carry home'as a token of his favour and 
good will; and this aggravated the complaints which were 
made againſt the other Grecian ambaſſadors, who were not fo 
reel and delicate in point of intereſt. One of thoſe from 
the Arcadians ſaid on his return home, that he had ſeen many 
flaves at the king's court, but no men. He added, that all 
his magnificence was no more than vain oſtentation, and that 
the ſo-much-boaſted f Plantain of gold, which was valued at 
ſo high a price, had not ſhade enough under it for a graſs- 


hopper. 
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t 7+ was a tree of gold, of exquiſite 20othmanſhip, and great value, wEKh 
people went to ſee out of curioſity. 5 WL 
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Great, and afterwards 
them to his power. 


| bujeen Alexander and Ptolemy, which 
cannot agree with ZEſckines's account 
(de Falſ. Legat. p. 400.) of the affairs | Perdiccas to 
J Perdiccas after Alexander's death, | | 
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ervelty, debauched life, and inſatiable avarice, he began to 
treat him with warm reproofs and menaces. The tyrants, 
alarmed at ſuch uſage, withdrew ſecretly with his guard ; and 
Pelopidas, leaving the Theſſalians in ſecurity from any attempts 
of his, and in good underſtanding with each other, ſet out for 
Macedonia, where his preſence had been deſired. ; 

- Amyntas II. was lately dead, and had left iſſue three legi- 
timate children, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one 
natural ſon, called Ptolemy. Alexander reigned but one year, 
and was ſucceeded by * Perdiccas, with whom his brother 


Ptolemy diſputed the crown, The two brothers invited Pelo- 
pidas either to be the arbitrator and judge of their quarrel, or 
to eſpouſe the fide on which he ſhould ſee the moſt right, 


Pelopidas was no ſooner arrived, than he put an end to all 


diſputes, and recalled thoſe who had been baniſhed: by either 


party. Having taken Philip, the brother cf Perdiecas, and 
thirty other children of the nobleſt families of Macedonia for 
hoſtages, he carried them to Thebes ; to ſhew the Greeks how 


far the authority of the Thebaps extended, from the reputation 
of their arms, and an entire confidence in their juſtice and 


fidelity. It was this Philip, who was _ 2 — 5 
made was againſt the Greeks, ta ſubje 


The troubles and factions aroſe again in Macedonia ſome 


5 after, occaſioned by the death of Perdiccas, who was 


illed in a battle. The friends of the deceaſed called in Pelo- 
pidas. Being deſirous to arrive before Ptolemy had time to 


execute his projects, who made new efforts to eftabliſh himſelf 
upon the throne; and not having an army, he raiſed ſome 
| mercenary troops in haſte, with whom he marched againſt 
Ptolemy. When they were near each other, — owed 


means to corrupt thoſe mercenary ſoldiers. by preſents of money, 


and to bring them over to his ſide. At the ſame time, awed 


by the reputation and name of Pelopidas, he went to meet him 


as his ſuperior and maſter, had recourſe to careſſes and en- 
treaties, and promiſed in the moſt ſolemn manner to hold the 
crown only as guardian to the ſon of the deceaſed, to acknow- 
ledge as friends and enemies all thoſe wha were ſo to the The- 
| bans; and in ſecurity of his engagements, he gave his fon 


Philoxenus 
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+ Plutarch makes this quarrel be- | which I. Gall relate in the biftory of 
Ph:lip. As AEſchines was their cotem= 


porary, 1 ay it proper to ſubſtitute 
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Philoxenus and fifty other children, who were educated with 
him, as hoſtages, Theſe Pelopidas ſent to Thebes. © 


The treachery of the mercenary ſoldiers ran very much in 


his thoughts. He was informed, that they had ſent the greateſt 


part of their effects, with their wives and children, into the 
city * Pharſalus, and conceived that a fair opportunity for being 


revenged of them for their perfidy. He therefore drew toge- 
ther ſome Theſſalian troops, and marched to Pharſalus, where 
he was ſcarce arrived before Alexander the tyrant came againſt 
him with a powerful army. Pelopidas, who had been ap- 
pointed ambaſſador to him, believing that he came to juſtify 
_ himſelf, and to anſwer the complaints of the Thebans, went 


to him with only Iſmenias in his company, without any pre- 


. caution. He was not ignorant of his being an impious wreich, 
as void of faith as of honour ; but he imagined, that reſpect 
for Thebes, and regard to his dignity and reputation, would 
prevent him from attempting any thing againſt his perſon. | He 
was miſtaken ; for the tyrant, ſeeing them alone and unarmed, 
made them both priſoners, and ſeized Pharſalus. ENT 
Polybius exceedingly blames the imprudence of Pelopidas 
. upon this occaſion (x). There is in the commerce of ſociety, 
. ſays he, certain aſſurances, and as it were ties of mutual faith, 
upon which one may reaſonably rely: Such are the ſanctity of 
. oaths, the pledge of wives and children delivered as hoſtages, 
and above all, ca 


| e conſiſtency of the paſt conduct of thoſe with 
whom one treats : When, notwithſtanding theſe motives for our 


confidence, we are deceived, it is a misfortune, but not a fault: 


But to truſt one's ſelf to a known traitor, a reputed villain, is 


certainly an unpardonable inſtance of error and temerity. 


6 So black a perfidy filled Alexander's ſubjects with terror 
and diſtruſt, who very much ſuſpected, that after ſo flagrant an 
injuſtice, and ſo daring a crime, the tyrant would ſpare nobody, 
and would look upon himſelf upon all occaſions, and with all 


ſorts of people, as a man in deſpair, that needed no farther 


regard to his conduct and actions. When the news was brought 


to Thebes, the Thebans, incenſed at ſo vile an inſult, imme- 
_diately ſent an army into Theſſaly; and as they were diſpleaſed 
with Epaminondas, upon the groundleſs ſuſpicion of his having 


been too favourable to the Lacedzmonians upon a certain occa- 


fon, they. nominated other generals; ſo that he ſerved in this 


expedition only as a private man. 'The love of his country 


and of the publick good extinguiſhed all reſentment in the 


heart 


(x) Lib. viii. p. 512. 1. xv. p. 382, 383. ( Plut. in Pelop. p. 292, 
293. Diod, I. xv. p. 382, 383. | | ; 
A city of Theſſaly, 
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heart of that 2 man, and would not permit him, as is too 


common, to abandon its ſervice through any pique of honour, 


or perſonal diſcontent. > | | 
The tyrant however carried Pelopidas to Pheræ, and made 

a ſhew of him to all the world at firſt, imagining that ſuch a 

treatment would humble his pride and abate his courage. But 


Pelopidas, . ſeeing the inhabitants of Pheræ in great confterna- 
tion, perpetually conſoled them, adviſing them not to deſpair, 
and aſſuring them that it would not be long before the tyrant 


would be puniſhed. He cauſed them to be told, that it was 
as imprudent as unjuft to torture and put to death every day ſo 


many innocent citizens, that had never done him any wrong, 
and to ſpare his life, who, he knew, would no ſooner be out 


of his hands, than he would puniſh him as his crimes deferved. 
The tyrant, aſtoniſhed at his greatneſs of ſoul, ſent to aſk him 


why he took ſo much pains for death? It is, returned the 
 Hluftrious priſoner, that thou maye/? periſh the ſooner by being fill 
more deteſtable to the gods and men. 5 6 . 


From that time the tyrant gave orders that nobody ſhould 


ſee or ſpeak to him, But Thebé his wife, the daughter of 


Jaſon, who had alſo been tyrant of Pheræ, having heard of 


the conftancy and courage of Pelopidas from thoſe who guarded 
him, had a curioſity to ſee and converſe with him; and Alex- 
ander could not refuſe her his permiſſion (x). He loved her 
tenderly (if a.tyrant may be ſaid to love any body :) But not- 
withſtanding that tenderneſs, he treated her very cruelly, and 
was in perpetual diſtruſt even of her. He never went to her. 
apartment, without a ſlave before him with a naked ſword in 
his han J, and ſending ſome of his guard to ſearch every coffer 
for concealed 1 

_ confide more in a ſlave and a Barbarian, than in his own 
wife! LED | | f | 


Wretched prince, cries Cicero, who 


Thebe therefor deſiring to ſee Pelopidas, found him in 2 


melancholy condition, dreſſed in a poor habit, his hair and 
beard negle&ed, and void of every thing that might conſole 
him in his diſtreſs. Not being able to refrain from tears at 


ſuch a ſight, Ab unfortunate Pelopidas, ſaid ſhe, how 1 lament. 


your poor wife , No, Thebe, replied he, it is your/elf you ſhould 


lament, who can ſuffer ſuch a monſter as Alexander without being 


his priſoner, Thoſe words touched Thebe to the quick; for it 


was with extreme reluctance ſhe bore the tyrant's cruelty, vio- 


lence, and infamous way of living. Hence going often to ſee 
Pelopidas, and frequently bewailing before = the injuries 
the ſuffered, ſhe daily conceived new abhorrence for her 

| 3 huſband, 


(2) Cic. de Offic. k ü. Nn. 25. 
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huſband, whilſt hatred and the deſire of revenge grew ftrong in 
ker heart. re 9 22s | 
The Theban generals, who had entered Theſſaly, did 
nothing there of any importance, and were obliged, by their 
incapacity and ill conduct, to abandon the country. The 
rrant purſued them in their retreat, harraſſed them ſhame- 
ly, and killed abundance of their troops. The whole army 
had been defeated, if the ſoldiers had not obhged Epaminon- 
das, who ſerved as a private man amongſt them, to take upon 


him the command, Epaminondas, at the head of the cavalry, 


and hght-armed foot, poſted himſelf in the rear; where, ſome- 
times ſuſtaining the enemy's attacks, and ſometimes chargin 
them in his turn, he compleated the retreat with fucceſs, an 
_ preſerved the Bœotians. The generals upon their return, 
were each of them 'fined ten thouſand - drachmas*, and Epa- 
8 ſubſtituted in their place. As the publick good was 
is ſole view, he overlooked the injurious treatment and kind 
of affront which he had received, and had a full amends in 


the glory that attended fo generous and difintereſted a conduct. 


Some, days after he marched at the head of the army into 
Theſſaly; whither his reputation had preceded him. It had 
fpread already both terror and joy through the whole country ; 
terror amongſt the tyrant's friends, whom the very name of 
Epaminondas diſmayed, and joy amongſt the people, from the 
aſſurance of being ſpeedily delivered from the yoke of the ty- 
ranny, and the tyrant puniſhed for all his crimes. But Epa- 
minondas, preferring the ſafety of Pelopidas to his own glory, 
inſtead of carrying on the war with vigour, as be might have 
done, choſe rather to protract it; from the apprehenſion, that 
the tyrant, if reduced to deſpair, like a wild beaft, would turn 
His whole rage upon his priſoner. For he knew the violence 
and brutality of his nature, which would hearken neither to 
reaſon nor juſtice ;z and that he took delight in burying men 
alive; that ſome he eovered with the fkins of bears and wild. 
boars, that his dogs might tear them in pieces, or he ſhot them 
to death with arrows. Theſe were his frequent ſports and di- 
verfions. In the cities of Melibcea and Scotuſat, which were 
in alliance with him, he called an aſſembly of the citizens, 


and cauſing them to be ſurrounded by his guards, he ordered 


the throats of all their young to be cut in his preſence. 


Hearing one day a famous actor perform a part in the 


Troades of Euripides, he ſuddenly went out of the theatre, 
and ſent to the actor to tell him, not to be under any appre- 

e - henſion 
* About 22 5 l. ferling. t Citiesof Magneſia. 
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henſion upon that account; ſor that his leaving the place was 
not from any diſcontent in regard to him, but becauſe he was 
afhamed to let the citizens ſee him weep the misfortunes of 
Hercules and Andromache, who had cut ſo many of their 
throats without any 3 ok Gt ke 5 ts 5 
Though he was little ſuſceptible of pity, he was much ſo of 
fear at this time, Amazed at the ſudden arrival of Epami- 


nondas, and dazzled with the majeſty that ſurrounded him, he 


made haſte to diſpatch perſons to him with apologies for his 


conduct. Epaminondas could not ſuffer that the Thebans 
ſhould make either peace or alliance with ſo wicked a man. 


He only granted him a truce for thirty days, and after having 
got Pelopidas and Iſmenias out of his hands, he retired with 
Ann. ̃ . AT: ; 8 4 
(a) Fear is not a maſter whoſe leſſons make any deep and laſting 
impreſſion upon the mind of man. The tyrant of Pheræ ſoon 
returned to his natural diſpaſition. He ruined ſeveral cities of 
Theſſaly, and put garriſons into thoſe of Pthia, Achæa, and 
Magneſia. Thoſe cities ſent deputies to Thebes to demand a 
ſuccour of troops, praying that the command of them might 


be given to Pelopidas ; which was granted. He was upon the 


point of ſetting out, when there happened a ſudden eclipſe of 
the ſun, by which the city of Thebes was darkened at noon» 
day. The dread and conſternation was general. Pelopidas 
knew very well that this accident had nothing more than na- 


tural in it; but he did not think it proper for him to expoſe 
ſeven thouſand Thebans againſt their will, nor to compel them 


to march 1a the terror and apprehenſion with which he per- 
ceived they were ſeized. He therefore gave himſelf to the Theſſa- 
lians alone, and taking with him three hundred horſe of ſuch 


'Thebans and firangers as would follow him, he departed con- 


trary to the prohibition of the ſoothſayers, and the opinion of 
the moſt wiſe and judicious. 5 | 
He was perſonally incenſed againſt Alexander, in reſent- 


ment of the injuries he had received from him. What Thebes. 


his wife bad ſaid, and he himſelf knew, of the general diſ- 
content in regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes of finding 
great diviſions in his court, and an univerſal diſpoſition to 
revolt. But his ſtrongeſt motive was the beauty and grandeur 
of the action in itſelf. For hes ſole defire and ambition was to 


mew all Greece, that at the ſame time the Lacedzmonians 


ſent, generals and officers to Dionyſius the tyrant, and the 
Athenians on their part were in a manner in the pay of Alex- 
ander, to whom they had erected a ſtatue of braſs, as to their 


(a) Plut, in Pelop. p. 295-298, Xenoph, l. vi. p. 601. 


benefactor, 


rü HISTORY oo 


benefactor, the Thebans were the only people that declared 


war againſt tyranny, and endeavoured to exterminate from 


amongſt the Greeks all unjuſt and violent government. 
After having aſſembled his army at Pharſalus, he marehed 


againſt the tyrant; who, being apprized that Pelopidas had but 


Few Thebans, and knowing that his own infantry was twice as 
ſtrong as that of the Theſſalians, advanced to meet him. Pe- 
lopidas being told by ſomebody, that Alexander approached 


with a great army: So much the better, replied he, awe ſhall beat 


the greater number. | 1 HS 2 
Near a place called Cynocephalus, there were very high and 
ſteep hills, which lay in the midſt of the plain. Both armies 
were in motion to ſeize that poſt with their foot, when Pelo- 

idas ordered his cavalry to charge that of the enemy. The 
boots of Pelopidas broke Alexander's, and whilſt they purſued 
them upon the plain, Alexander appeared ſuddenly upon the 
top of the hills, having outſtript the Theſſalians; and charging 
rudely ſuch as endeavoured to force thoſe heights and retrench- 
ments, he killed the foremoſt, and repulſed the others, whom 
their wounds obliged to give way. Pelopidas, ſeeing this, re- 
called his horſe, and giving them orders to attack the enemy's 
foot, he took his backles; and ran to thoſe who fought upon 
the hills. | 3 8 


He preſently made way through his infantry, and paſſed in a 


moment from the rear to the front, revived his ſoldiers vigour 
and courage in ſuch a manner, as made the enemies believe 
themſelves attacked by freſh troops. They ſupported two or 
three charges with great reſolution : But finding Pelopidas's in- 
fantry continually gaining ground, and that. his cavalry were 
returned from the purſuit to ſupport them, they began to give 
way, and retired flowly, ſtill making head in their retreat. 
Pelopidas, ſeeing the whole army of the enemy from the top 
of the hills, which though it was not yet actually put to flight, 
began to break, and was in great diſorder, he ſtopt for ſome 
time, looking about every where for Alexander. | 
> As ſoon as he perceived him upon his right wing, rallying 
and encouraging his mercenary foldiers, he could contain him- 


ſelf no longer, but fired with that view, and abandoning to his 
fole reſentment the care of his life, and the conduct of the 


battle, he got a great way before his battalions,” and run for- 
wards with all his force, calling upon and defying Alexander. 
The tyrant made no anſwer to his defiance, . and not daring to 

wait his coming up, withdrew to hide himſelf amongſt his 
guards. The battalion ſtanding firm, for ſome time, Pelo- 
pidas broke the firſt ranks, and Filled the greatelt part of 5 
N Fe 0, guards 


ſelf than his country. 
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guards upon the ſpot. The reſt continuing the fight at a diſtance, 
pierced his arms and breaſt at length with their javelins. The 


Theſſalians, alarmed at the danger in which they ſaw him, 
- made all the haſte. they could from the tops of the hills to his 


aſſiſtance; but he was fallen dead when they arrived. The in- 
fantry and the Theban horſe, returning to the fight againſt the 
enemy's main body, put them to flight, and purſued them a 
great way, The plain was covered with the dead; for more 
than three thouſand of the tyrant's troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect of a 
conſummate valour, is inexcuſable, and has been generally 
condemned, - becauſe there is no true valour without wiſom and 
prudence. The greateſt conmnge is cool and ſedate. It ſpares: 


Itſelf where it ought, and'expoles itſelf when occaſion makes it 


neceſſary. A general ought to ſee every thing, and to have 
every thing in his thoughts, To be in a condition to apply the 
proper remedy on all occaſions, he muſt not precipitate himſelf 
to the danger of being cut off, and of cauſing the loſs of his 
army by his death. 2 3 „ | 

() Euripides, after having ſaid in one of his pieces, that it 


is highly glorious for the general of an army to obtain the 


victory by taking care of his own life, adds, that if it be neceſſary 
for him to die, it muſt be when he reſigns his life into the hands of 
virtue; to ſignify, that only virtue, not paſſion, anger, or 
revenge, has a right over the life of a general, and that the fir 
duty of valour 1s to preſerve him who preſerves others. 

(s) It is in this ſenſe the ſaying of Timotheus is ſo juſt and 
amiable. When Chares ſhewed the Athenians the wounds he 
had received whilſt he was their general, and his ſhield pierced 
through with a pike : Aud for me, ſaid Timotheus, when I be- 
freged Samos, I was much aſhamed to ſee a dart fall wery near me, as 
having expoſed myſelf like a young man without neceſſity, aud more 
than was conſiſtent for the general of /o great an army, Hannibal 
certainly cannot be ſuſpected of fear, and yet it has been ob- 
ſerved, that in the great number of battles which he fought, 
he never received any wound, except only at the ſiege of 
Saguntum. | 2 : Wy 

It is therefore not without reaſon that Pelopidas is reproached 
with having facrificed all his other virtues to his valour, by ſuch 
a prodigality of his life, and with having died rather for him- 
Never was captain more lamented than him. His death 
changed the victory ſo lately gained into mourning. A profound 
ſilence and univerſal affliction reigned throughout the whole 
l ” 3 8 army. . 


(5) Plut, in Pelop. p. 317, (c) Plut, in Pelop. p. 278, 


55 THE ATS TORT Or: 
a my, as if it had been entirely defeated, When his body was 
Earried to Thebes, from every city by which it paſſed, the 
people of all ages and ſexes, the magiſtrates and prieſts, came 
but to meet the bier, and to march in proceſſion before-ity 
carrying crowns, trophies, and armour of gold. The Theſſa- 
Hans, who were at the ſame time highly afficted for his death, 
and equally ſenſible of their obligations to him, made it their 
fequeſt that they might be permitted to celebrate at their fole 
expence the obſequies of a general, wha had devoted himfelf 
for their ENG ; and that honourable privilege could not 
be refuſed to their grateful zeal. | 5 9 27 
His funeral was magnificent, eſpecially in the ſincere af- 
fliction of the Thebans and Theſſalians. For ſays Plutarch, 
the external pomp of mouraing, and thoſe marks of forrow; | 
which may be impoſed by the publick authority upon- the | 
people, are not always certain proofs of their real ſentiments. 
| The tears which flow in private as well as publick, the regret 
expreſſed equally by great and ſmall, the praiſes given by the 
neral and unanimous voice to a perſon 4 is no more, and 
m whom nothing farther is expected, are an evidence not to 
be queſtioned, and an homage never paid but to virtue. Such |! 
were the obſequies of Pelopidas, and, in my opinion, nothing 
more great and magnificent could be imagined. | = 
_ "Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopidas, but | 
reſolved to avenge him. A ſmall army of ſeven thouſand 
fcot and ſeven hundred horfe were immediately ſent againſt 
Alexander. The tyrant, who had not yet recovered the terror 
of his defeat, was in no condition to defend himſelf. He was 
obliged to reſtore to the Theſſalians the cities he had taken from 
them, and to give the Magneſians, Pthians, and Achæans, 
their liberty, to withdraw his garriſons from their country, and 
to ſwear that he would always obey the Thebans, and march at 
their orders againſt all their enemies - 
Such a puniſhment was very gentle. Nor, ſays Plutarch, 
did ir appear ſufficient to the gods, or proportioned to his 
Erimes : They had reſerved one for him worthy of a tyrant. 
Thebe his wife, who ſaw with horror and deteſtation the cru- 
elty and perfidy of her huſband, and had not forgot the leſſons 
and advice which Pelopidas had gived her, whilit in priſon, 
Entered into a confpiracy with her three brothers to kill him. 
The tyrant's whole palace was full of guards, who kept watch 
in the night; but he placed little confidence in them, as his life 
was in ſome ſort in their hands, he feared them the moſt of all 
men. He lay in a high chamber, to which he afcended by a 
adder that was drawn up after his entrance. Near this cham- BY | 
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fierce, and knew nobody but his maſter, Thebe, and the 


* 


The time pitched upon for the execution of the plot being 
arrived, 'Thebe ſhut up.her brothers during the day time, in an 
apartment near the tyrant's. When he entered it at night, as 
he was full of meat and wine, he fell into a deep ſleep im- 
mediately. Thebé went out preſently after, and ordered the 
ſlave to take away the dog, that he might not diſturb her 
huſband's repoſe ; and leſt the ladder ſfould make a noiſe when 
her brothers came up by it, ſne covered the ſteps of it with 
wool. All things being thus prepared, ſhe made her brothers 
aſcend, armed with daggers ; who, when they came to the 
door, were ſeized with terror, and would go no further. 'Thebe, 
quite out of her wits, threatened to awike the tyrant if they did 
not proceed immediately, and to diſcover the plot to him. 
Their ſhame. and fear re-animated them: She made them 
enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp herſelf, whilſt 
they killed him with repeated wounds. The news of his death 
was immediately ſpread through the city. His dead body was 
expoſed to all ſort of outrages, trampled under foot by the 


. 


people, and given for a prey to the dogs and vultures ; a juſt 


reward for his violent oppreſſions and deteſtable cruelties. 


Szcr. VII. ErpaminonDas ts chiſen general of the Thebant: 
_ His ſecond attempt againſt Sparta. His celebrated victory at 
' Mantinea, His death and character. „ ps 
(4) FHE extraordinary proſperity of "Thebes was no ſmall 
5 | uy of alarm to the neighbouring ſtates. Every 
thing was at tliat time in motion in Greece. A new war had 
ſprung up between the Arcadians and the Eleans, which had 
occcationed another between the Arcadians themſelves. The 
people of Tegea had called in the Thébans to their aid, and 
thoſe of Mantinea, the Spartans and Athenians. There were 
beſides ſeveral other allies on each fide. The former gave 
Epaminondas the command of their troops, who immediately 
entered Arcadia, and encamped at Tegea, with deſign to at- 
tack the Mantineans, who had quitted their alliance with 
Thebes to attach themſelves to Sparta. ED 

Being informed that Ageſilaus had begun his march with his 
army, and advanced towards Mantinea, he formed an enter- 
prize, which, he believed, would immortalize his name, and 
entirely reduce the power of the enemy. He left Tegea in the 
A | M | night 
(4) A. M. 3641, Ant. J. C. 363. Xenoph, 1, vii, p. 642644. Plut. 
in Fr wie Diod, 5 3915 29S, e 9 
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night with his army, unknown to the Mantineans, and marehei | 
directly to Sparta by a different rout from that of Ageſilaus. He 


would undoubtedly have taken the city by ſurprize, as it had 


neither walls, defence, nor troops: But happily for Sparta, a 


Cretan having made all poſſible haſte to apprize Ageſilaus of 
bis deſign, he immediately diſpatched one of his horſe to ad- 
viſe the city of the danger that threatened it, and arrived there 
ſoan after in perſon. | 1 | 


| He had ſcarce entered the town, when the Thebans were 


| ſeen paſſin the Eurotas, and coming on againſt the ity. 


Epaminondas, who perceived that his deſign was diſcovered, 
thought it incumbent on him not to retire without ſome at- 


tempt. . (e) He therefore made his troops advance, and making 
uſe of valour inſtead of ſtratagem, he attacked the city at ſe- 
veral quarters, penetrated as far as the publick place, and 
ſeized that part of _ which lay upon the fide of the river. 
Ageſilaus made head every where, and defended himſelf with 
much more valour than could be expected from his years. He 
faw well, that it was not now a time, as before, to ſpare him- 
ſelf, and to act only upon the defenſive; but that he had need 
of all his courage and daring, and to fight with all the vigour 
of deſpair ; means which he had never uſed, .nor placed his 
confidence in before, but which he employed with great ſucceſs 
in the preſent dangerous emergency. For by this happy de- 
ſpair and prudent audacity, he in a manner ſoatched the city 
out of the hands of Epaminondas. His ſon Archidamus, at 
the head of the Spartan youth, behaved with incredible valour 
wherever the danger was greateſt, and with his ſmall troop ſtopt 

the enemy, and made head againſt them on all ſides, | 
A young Spartan, named Iſadas, diſtinguiſhed himſelf par- 
ticularly in this action. He was very handſome in the face, 
perfectly well ſhaped, of an advantageous ſtature, and in the 
flower of his youth. He had neither armour nor cloaths upon 
his body, which ſhone-with oil, and held a ſpear in one hand, 
and a fword in the ather. In this condition he quitted his 
houſe with the utmeſt eagerneſs, and breaking through the 
| preſs of the Spartans that fought, he threw himſelf upon the 
enemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all at his 
feet who oppoſed him, without receiving any hurt himſelf. 
Whether the enemy were diſmayed at fo aſtoniſhing a ſight, or, 
Jays Plutarch, the gods took pleaſure in preſerving him upon 
account of his extraordinary valour, it is ſaid the Ephori 
Kecreed him a crown after the battle in honour of ys ex- 
VE . : I P oits, 


40 Polyb. 1, i. p. 347. 
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8 Mſoits, but afterwards fined him a thouſand drachmas / for 
| having expoſed himſelf to fo great a danger without arms. 
 _  Epaminondas having failed of his aim, foreſeeing that the 
 Arcadians would certainly haſte to the relief of Sparta, and not 
being willing to have them. with all the Lacedzmonian forces 
upon his hands at the ſame time, he returned with expedition 
to Tegea, The Lacedzmonians and Athenians, with their 
allies, followed him cloſe in the rear. . : 
() That general conſidering his command was upon the 
point of expiring, that if he did not fight, his reputation might 
fuer extremely, and that immediately after his retreat, the 
enemy would Af upon the Theban allies, and entirely ruin 
them, he gave orders to his troops to hold themſelves in rea- 
dineſs for 3 . 4 427 5 ; 
The Greeks had never fought amongſt themſelves with more. 
numerous armies. The Lacedæmonians conſiſted of more than 
twenty thouſand foot and two thouſand horſe; the Thebans of 
thirty thouſand foot and three thouſand horſe. Upon the right 
wing of the former, the Mantineans, Arcadians, and Lacedz- 
monians were poſted in one line; the Eleans and Achzans, 
who were the weakeſt of their troops, had the center, and the 
Athenians alone compoſed the left wing. In the other army, 
the Thebans and Arcadians were on the left, the Argives on. 
the right, and the other allies in the center. The cavalry on 
each ſide were diſpoſed in the wings. 1 | 
The Theban general marched in the ſame order of battle in 
which he intended to fight, that he might not be obliged, when 
he came up with the enemy, to loſe, in the diſpoſition of his 
army, a time which cannot be too much ſaved in great en- 
terprizes. 5 
He did not march directly, and with his front to the enemy, 
but in a column upon the hills with his left wing foremoſt, as 
if he did not intend to fight that day. When he was over- 
againſt them at a quarter of a league's diſtance, he made his 
troops halt and lay down their arms, as if deſigned to encamp 
there. The enemy in effect were deceived by that ſtand, and 
reckoning no longer upon a battle, my quitted their arms, 
diſperſed themſelves about the camp, and ſuffered that ardour 
to extinguiſh, which the near approach of a battle is wont to 
| kindle in the hearts of the ſoldiers. 
| Epaminondas however, by ſuddenly wheeling his troops to 
the right, having changed his column into a line, and having 
drawn out the choice troops, whom he had expreſly poſted in 
front upon his march, he made them double their files upon the 
-7 | M 2 | front 
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front of his left ving, to add to its ſtrength, and to put it intd! 


a condition to attack in a point the Lacedzmonian phalanx; \ 


which, by the movement he had made, faced it directly. He 
ordered the center and right wing of his army to move very ſlow, 
and to halt before they came up with the enemy, that he might 


not hazard the event of the battle upon troops, of which he had 


no great opinion. 


He expected to decide the victory by that body of choſen 


troops, which he commanded in perſon, and which he had 
formed in a column to attack the enemy in point like a galley, 
ſays Xenophon. He aſſured himſelf, that if he could pene- 
trate the Lacedæmonian phalanx, in which the enemy's prin- 
cipal force confiſted; he ſhould not find it difficult to rout the 
reſt of their army, by charging upon the right and left with his 
ee | 5 

But that he might prevent the Athenians in the left win 
from coming to the ſupport of their right againſt his intedded: 
attack, ' he made a detachment of his horſe and foot advance out 
of the line, and poſted them upon the riſing ground in readineſs 
to flank the Athenians; as well to cover his right, as to alarm 
them, and give them reaſon to apprehend being taken in flank 
and rear themſelves, if they advanced to ſuſtain their right. 
After having diſpoſed his whole army in this manner, he 
moved on to charge the enemy with the whole weight of his 
column. They were ſtrangely ſurprized when they ſaw Epa- 


minondas advance towards them in this order, and reſumed 
their arms, bridled their horſes, and made all the haſte they 


could to their ranks. 1 

"Whilſt Epaminondas marched againft the enemy, the cavalry 
that covered his flank on the left, the beſt at that time in 
Greece, entirely compoſed of Thebans and Theſſalians, had 
orders to attack the enemy's horſe. The Theban general, 
whom nothing eſcaped, had artfully beſtowed bowmen, ſlingers 


and dartmen, in the intervals of his horſe, in order to begin 


the diforder of the enemy's cavalry, by a previous diſcharge of 
a ſhower of arrows, ſtones, and javelins, upon them. The 
other army had neglected to take the ſame precaution, and had 
made another fault, not leſs conſiderable, in giving as much 
depth to the ſquadrons,” as if they had been a phalanx. By 


this means, their horſe were incapable of ſupporting long the 


charge of the Thebans. After having made ſeveral ineffectual 
ves, i with great loſs, they were obliged to retire behind 
their infantry. | | = : 


In the mean time, Epaminondas, with his body of foot, had 


marged the Lacedzmonian phalanx, The troops og = 


— 
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| both fides with incredible ardour; both the Thebans and La- 


cedzinonians being reſolved to periſh rather than yield the 


glory of arms to their rivals. They began by fighting with 


the ſpear, and thoſe firſt arms being ſoon broken in the fury of 
the combat, they charged each other {word in hand. The re- 
ſiſtance was equally obſtinate, and the ſlaughter very great on 
both fides. The troops deſpiſing danger, and defiring only to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the greatneſs of their actions, choſe 
rather to die in their ranks, than to loſe a ſtep of their ground. 

The furious ſlaughter on both ſides having continued a great 


while without the victory's inclining to either; Epaminondas, 


to force it to declare. for him, thought it his duty to make 
an extraordinary effort in perſon, without regard to the 
danger of his own life, He formed therefore a troop of the 


braveſt and moſt determinate about him, and putting himlielf at 


the head of them, he made a vigorous charge upon the enemy, 
where the battle was moſt warm, and wounded the general of 
the Lacedæmonians with the firſt javelin he threw. His troop, 
by his example, having wounded or killed all chat ſtood in 


their way, broke and penetrated the phalanx. The Lacedæ- 


monians, diſmayed by the preſence of Epaminondas, and 
overpowered by the weight of ih at intrepid party, were reduced 
to give ground. The groſs of the Theban troops, animated 
by their general's example and ſucceſs, drove back the enemy 
upon his right and left, and made a great ſlaughter of them. 
But ſome troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epaminondas 


abandoned himſeif too much to his ardour, ſaddenly rallied, 


and returning to the fight, charged him with, a ſhower of 
javelins. Whilſt he kept off part of thoſe darts, ſhunned ſome 
of them, fenced off others, and was fighting with the moſt he- 
roick valour, to aſſure the victory to his army, a Spartan, 
named Callicrates, gave him a mortal wound with a javelin in 
the breaſt acroſs his cuiraſs. The wood of the javelin being 
broke off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, the tor- 
ment was inſupportable, and he fell immediately. The battle 
began around him with new fury, the one fide uſing their ut- 
molt endeavours to take him alive, and the other to ſave him. 
The Thebans gained their point at laſt, and carried him off, 
after having put the enemy to flight. They did not purſue 
them far, and returning immediately, contented chemſelves 
with remaining maſters of the field and of the dead, without 


making any advantage of their victory, or undertaking any 


thing farther, as if they ſtayed for the orders of their general. 

The cavalry, diſmayed by the accident of Epaminondas, 

whom they believed to be dead, and ſeeming rather vanquiſhed. 
| M 3 than 
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chan victorious, neglected to purſue their ſucceſs in the fame 


manner, and returned to their former poſt. | 
Whilſt this paſſed on the left wing of the Thebans, the Athe- 


nian horſe attacked their cavalry on the right. But as the latter, 


beſides the ſuperiority of number, had the advantage of being 


-ſeconded by the light mfantry poſted in their intervals, they 
charged the Athenians rudely, and having galled them ex- 


tremely with their darts, they were broke and obliged to fly. 
After having diſperſed and repulſed them in this manner, in- 
Read of purſuing them, they thought proper to turn their arms 


againſt the Athenian foot, which they took in flank, put into 


diſorder, and puſhed with great vigour. Juſt as they were 
ready to turn tail, the general of the Elean cavalry, who com- 
manded a body of reſerve, ſeeing the danger of that phalanx, 
came upon the ſpur to its relief charged the Theban horſe, 
who expected nothing ſo little, forced them to retreat, and re- 
gained from them their advantage. At the ſame time, the 
Athenian cavalry, which had been routed at firſt, finding they 
were not purſued, rallied themſelves, and inſtead of going to 
the aſſiſtance of their foot, which was roughly handled, they 
attacked the detachment poſted by the Thebans upon the 
heights without the line, and put it to the ſword. Fs 
After theſe different movements, and this alternative of 
loſſes and advantages, the troops on both ſides ſtood ſtill and 
reſted upon their arms, and the trumpets of the two armies, as 
if by conſent, ſounded the retreat at the ſame time. Each 
arty pretended to the victory, and erected a trophy; the 
hebans, becauſe they had defeated the right wing, and re- 
mained maſters of the field of battle; the Athenians, be- 
cauſe they had cut the detachment in pieces. And from 


' this point of honour, both fides refuſed at firſt to afk leave 


to bury their dead, which, with the 'ancients, was confeſſin 
their defeat. The Lacedzmonians however ſent firſt to — 
chat permiſſion; after which, the reſt had no thoughts but of 
Paying the laſt duties to the ſlain. 
Such was the event of the famous battle of Mantinea. Xe- 
nophon, in his relation of it, recommends the diſpoſition of 
the Theban troops, and the order of battle to the reader's 
attention, which he deſcribes as a man of knowledge and 
experience in the art of war. And Monſieur Follard, who 
juitly looks upon Epaminondas as one of the 13 generals 
Greece ever produced, in his deſeription of the ſame battle, 
ventures to call it the maſter- piece of that great captain. 
Epaminondas had been carried into the camp. The ſurgeons, 


After having examined the woun], declared that be would 


expire 
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expire as ſoon as the head of the dart was drawn out of it 
Thoſe words gave all that were preſent the utmoſt ſorrow and 
affliction, who were inconſolable on feeing fb great a man 
about to die, and to die without iſſue. _ For him, the only 
concern he expreſſed, was about his arms, and the ſucceſs 

the battle. When they ſhewed him his ſhield, and aſſured 
kim that the Thebans had gained the victory; turning towards 
his friends with a calm and ſerene” air; © Do not regard,“ 
ſaid he, <* this day as the end of my life,. but as the beginning 
„ of my happineſs, and the completion of my giory- F leave 
« Thebes triumphant, proud Sparta humbled, and Greece 
* delivered from the yoke of fervitude. ' For the reſt, I do not 
« reckon that I die without iſſue; Leuctra and Mantinea are 
* two illuſtrious daughters, that will not feil to keep my name 
« alive, and to tranſmit it to poſterity.” Having ſpoke to 
this effect, he drew the head of the javelin out of his wound, 
and expired. „000 
It may truly be ſaid, that the Theban power expired with 


« 


bv 4 


this great man; whom Cicero * ſeems to rank above all the 
-Aluftrious men Greece ever produced. f Juſtin is of the ſame 
opinion, when he ſays, That as a dart is no longer in a con- 
dition to wound when the point of it is blunted ;| ſo Thebes, 
after having loſt its general, was no longer formidable to its 
enemies, and its power ſeemed to have loſt its edge, and to be 
annſhifated'by the death of Epaminondas. - Before him, that 
city was not diſtinguiſhed by any memorable action, and after- 
wards, it was not famous for its virtues but misfortunes, till it 
funk into its original obſcurity; ſo that it ſaw its glory take 
birth, and expire with this great man. 
It has been || doubted whether he was a more excellent cap: 
tain or good man. He ſought not power for himſelf, but br 
his country; and was fo perfectly void of ſelf-intereſt, that at 
his death, he was not worth the expences of his funeral. 
Truly a philoſopher, and poor out of taſte, he deſpiſed riches, 
1 "M4 * © without 
ere: ut manifeſtum fit, patriz glo- 
| riam & natam & extinctam cum eo 


1 Epaminondas, princeps, meo ju- 
dicio, Græciæ. Acad. Queſt, l, i. 


n. | — 

1 Nam ſicuti telo, ſi primam aciem 
præfregeris, reliquo ferro vim nocendi 
ſuſtuleris; fic-ilio velut mucrone teli 
ahlato ducc Thebanorum, tei quoque 
publicz vires hebetatz ſunt : ut non 
tam illum amiſiſſe, quam cum illo 
omnes interiiſſe viderentur. Nam 
neque hunc ante ducem ullum me- 
morabile bellum geſſere, nec poſtea 


virtutibus, ſed claudibus, inſignes fu- 


funeri defuerit, 


fuiſſe. Juffin. I. vi. c. 8. 

[| Fuit incertum, vir melior an 
dux eſſet. Nam imperium non fibi 
ſemper ſed patriæ quæſivit; & pe- 
cuniæ adeo parcus fuit, ut ſumptus 
Gloriz quoque non 
cupidior, quam pecuniæ: quippe re- 
cuſanti omnia imperia ingeſta ſunt, 
honoreſque. ita geſſit, ut ornamentum 


non accipcre, ſed dare ipſi dignitati 


videretur, Juſtin. 


without affecting any reputation from that contempt; and if 
Juſtin may be „ glory as little as he did 
money. It was always againſt his will that commands were 
conferred upon him, and he behaved himſelf in them in ſuch 
n manner, as did more honour to dignities, than dignities to 
Im. | | >: * . 

Though: poor himſelf, and without any eſtate, his very p6; 
verty, by drawing upon him the eſteem and confidence of the 
rich, gave him the opportunity of doing good to others. One 
of his friends being in great neceſſity, Epaminondas ſent him 
10 a very rich citizen, with orders to aſk him for a thouſand 
crowns (+) in his name. That rich man coming to his houſe, to 
know his motiyes for directing his friend to him upon ſuch an 
errand ; (i) Why, replied Epaminondas, it 7s becauſe this honeff 


2 5 
4 «4 


man is in want, and you are rich. Tr 
He had + cultivated thoſe generous | and noble ſentiments in 
himſelf by the ſtudy of polite learning and philoſophy, which 
he had made his.uſual employment and ſole delight from his 


earlieit inſancy; ſo that it was ſurprizing, and a queſtion fre- 


quently aſked, how, and at what time, it was poſſible. for A 
man, always buſy amongſt books, to attain, or rather ſeize, 
the knowledge. of. the art military in. ſo great a degree 0 per- 
fection. Fond of leiſure, which he devoted to t e ff 0 7 0 

ph:lotophy, his darling paſſion, he ſhynned publick employ- 


. 
© 


ents, and made no intereſts but to exclude himſelf 155 


them! His moderation concealed him ſo well, that he lived 
obſcure and almoſt unknown. His merit however diſcovered 
him. He was taken from his ſolitude by force, to be placed 
at the' head of armies; and he demonſtrated that philoſophy, 
though generally in contempt with thoſe who aſpire at the 
lory of arms, is wonderfully uſeful in forming heroes. For 
beſides its being a great advance towards conquering the enemy, 
o know how to conquer one's ſelf, in this {chool || anciently 
were taught the great maxims of true policy, the rules of eyery 
kind of duty, the motives for a due diſcharge of them, what 
we owe our. country, the right uſe of authority, wherein true 
courage conſiſts; in a word, the qualities that form the good 


—— 


Citizen, ſtateſman, and great captain. 


| : He 
() A talent, | (5) Plut. de præcept. reipub. ger. p. 309. 
* "Ori xpnoTds due, 5 d £071* | ſcientia homini inter literas natos 
9 IE Aurel. | x | „ 5 GD 
I The works of Plato, Xenophong 


iz doctrina tanta, ut mirabile 


11 Jam literarum ſtudium, jam phi- 
loſop 
videretur, unde tam inſignis militiæ 


and Ariſtotle are proofs of this, 
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_ -He poſſeſſed all the ornaments of the mind: He had the 
talent of ſpeaking in perfection, and was well verſed in the 
moſt ſublime ſeiences. But a modeſt reſerve threw a veil over 
all thoſe excellent qualities, which ſtill augmented their value, 
and of which, he knew not what it was to be oſtentatious. 
Spintbarus, in giving his character, ſaid, (#) that he never had 
met with a man, who knew more, and ſpoke teſs. a 

It may be ſaid therefore of Epaminondas, that he falſified 
the proverb, which treated the Bœotians as groſs and ſtupid. * 
This was their common “ characteriſtick, and was imputed to 
the groſs air of the country, as the Athenian delicacy of taſte 
Was attributed to the ſubtlety of the air they breathed. Horace 
ſays, that to judge of Alexander from his bad taſte of poetry, 
one would ſwear him a true Bœotian. | EY 
Beotum in crafſo jurares acre natum. Epiſt. i. I. 2 
In thick Bœotian air you'd ſwear him born. 
When Alcibiades was reproached with having little inclination 
to muſick, he thought fit to make this excuſe ; 17 is for Thebans* 
{+ ts fing as they do, who know not how-to ſpeak. Pindar and 
Plutarch, who had very little of the ſoil in them, and who are 
proofs that genius is of all nations, do themſelves condemn 
the ſtapidity of their countrymen, Epaminondas did honour 
to his country, not only by the greatneſs of his military ex- 
ploits, but by that fort of merit, which reſults. from elevation 
of genius, and the ſtudy of ſcience. nl reg 8 
1 ſhall conclude his portrait and character with a circum- 
ſtance, that gives place in nothing to all his other excellencies, 
and which may in ſome ſenſe be preferred to them, as it ex- 
preſſes a good heart, and a tender and ſenſible ſpirit; qualities 
very rare amongſt the great, but infinitely more eſtimable than 
all thoſe ſplendid attributes, which the vulgar of mankind 
commonly gaze at with admiration, and ſeem almoſt the only 
objects worthy either of being imitated or envied. The victory 
at Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admiration of all the neigh- 
bouring people upon Epaminondas, who looked upon him as 
the ſupport and reſtorer of Thebes, as the triumphant con- 
queror of Sparta, as the deliverer of all Greece; in a word, as 
the greateſt man, and the moſt excellent captain that ever was 
8 1 M 5 Pye | 5 20 


| (&) Plut. de audit. p. 39. E 4 
Inter locorum naturas quantum | Attici ; crafſum Thebis, itaque pin- 
interfit, videmas—Athenis tenue cœ- ques Thebani., Cic. de Fato, n. 7. „ 34 
lum, ex quo acutiores etiam putaniur | 1 Ty were great muſicians, f; 
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_ quitting themſelves worthily, and in giving their inferjors juſt 


In the world. In the midſt of this univerſal applauſe, ſo ca- 


pable of making the 2 of an army forget the man for 
the victor, Epaminondas, little ſenſible to ſo affecting and ſo 


deſerved a glory, (1) My joy, ſaid he, ariſes from my ſenſe of 
That, which the news of my victory will give my father aud my 


Nothing in hiſtory ſeems ſo valuable to me as ſuch Tenti- 
ments, which do honour to human nature, and proceed from 


a heart, which neither falſe glory nor falſe greatneſs have cor- 


rupted. I confeſs it is with grief 1 ſee theſe noble ſentiments 
daily expire amongſt us, eſpecialiy in per;ons whoſe birth and 
Tank raiſe them above others, who, too frequently,. are neither 
good fathers, good ſons, good huſbands, nor good friends, and 
who would think it a diſgrace to them to expreſs for a father 
and mother the tender regard, of which ue have ſo fine an ex- 
ample from a pagan. | | Ee e 

Until Epaminondas's time, two cities had exerciſed alter- 
nately a kind of empire over all Greece. The juſtice and mo- 


deration of Sparta had at firſt acquired it a diſtinguiſhed pre- 


heminence, which the pride and haughtineſs of its generals, 
and eſpecially of Pauſanias, ſoon loſt it. The Athenians, until 
the Peloponneſian war, held the firſt rank, but in a manner 
ſcarce diſcernable in any other reſpect, than their care in ac- 


yeaſon to believe themſelves their equals. They judged at that 
time, and very juſtly, that the true method of commanding, 
and of continuing their power, was to evidence their ſupe- 
riority only by ſervices and benefactions. Thoſe times, ſo 

lorious for Athens, were of about forty-five years continuance, 


and they retained a part of that preheminence Go the 


twenty-ſeven years of the Peloponneſian war, which make in 
all the ſeventy-two, or ſeventy-three years, which Demoſthenes 
ives to the duration of their empire (xz): But for this latter 
pace of time, the Greeks, diſguſted by the haughtineſs of 
Athens, received no laws from that city without reluctance. 


Hence the Lacedzmonians became again the arbiters of Greece, 


and continued ſo from the time Ryſander made himſelf maſter 


of Athens, until the firſt war undertaken by the Athenians, 


after their re-eſtabliſhment by Conon, to withdraw themſelves 
and the reſt of the Greeks from the tyranny of Sparta, which 
was now grown more inſolent than ever. At length, Thebes 
diſputed the ſupremacy, and, by the exalted merit of a ſingle 
man, ſaw itſelf at the head of all Greece. But that glorious 
condition was of no long continuance, and the death of Epa- 

\ | | . minondas, 

(/) Plut. in Cotiol. p. 235, v) Demo, Philip. iy, p. 89. 
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minondas, as we have already obſerved, plunged it again into 


the obſcurity in which he found it. 


"Demoſthenes remarks, in the paſſage above cited, that the 


preheminence granted voluntarily either to Sparta or Athens, 
was a preheminence of honour, not of dominion, and thar 
the intent of Greece was to preſerve a kind of equality and 
independance in the other cities. Hence, ſays he, when the 
e city attempted to aſcribe to itfelf what did not be- 
ong to it, and aimed at any innovations contrary to the rules 
of juſtice, and eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, all the Greeks thought 


© themſelves obliged to have recourſe to arms, and without any 


motive of perſonal diſcontent, to eſpouſe with ardour the cauſe 


of the injured. / 


I ſhall add here another very judicious reflection from Pdly- 


dius (2). He attributes the wiſe conduct of the Athenians, in 
the times I ſpeak of, to the ability of the generals, who were 
then at the head of their affairs; and he makes uſe of a com- 
pariſon, which explains, not unhappily, the character of that 


people. A veſſel without a maſter, ſays he, is expoſed to great 
N when every one inſiſts upon its being ſteered accord» 
ing to his opinion, and will comply with no other meaſures. 


If then a rude ſtorm attacks it, the common danger conciliates 
and .unites them; they abandon themſelves to the pilot's ſkill, 


and all the rowers doing their duty, the ſhip is ſaved, and in 
_ a ſtate of ſecurity. But if the tempeſt ceaſes, and when the 
Weather grows calm again, the diſcord of the mariners revives z 
if they will hearken no longer to the pilot, and ſome are for 


continuing their rOyage, whilſt others reſolve to ſtop in the 


midſt of the courſe ; if on one fide they looſe their fails, and 


furl them on the other; it often happens, that after having 


| eſcaped the moſt violent ſtorms, they are ſhipwrecked even in 
the port. This, ſays Polybius, is a natural image of the 
Athenian republick. As long as it ſuffered itſelf to be guided 


by the wiſe counſels of an Ariſtides, a Themiſtocles, a Pericles, - 


it came off victorious from the greateſt dangers. But pro- 
ſperity blinded and ruined it; following no longer any thing 

but caprice, and being become too inſolent to be adviſed or 
governed, it plunged itſelf into the greateſt misfortunes. - 


M 6 Stor. 
1) Polyb, l. vii. p. 488, CE 
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Szcr. VIII. Death of Evacoxas king of Salamin. Nicos 


„ 


Thebans had deſtroyed Platæa and Theſpiæ, as bay 


been. obſerved before, Evagoras, king of Salamin in the iſle of 
Cyprus, of whom much has been Fad in the preceding vo- 
lume, was aſſaſſinated by one of his eunuchs. His ſon Nico-. 
cles ſucceeded him. He had a fine model before him in the 


| Perſon of his father; and he ſeemed to make it his duty to be 
entirely intent upon treading in his ſteps (p).' When he took 


poſſeſſion of the throne, he found the publick treaſures entirely 
exhauſted, by the great expences his father had been obliged 
8 at in the long war between him and the king of Perſia. 
He knew that the generality of princes, upon like occaſions, 
thought every means juſt for the re-eſtabliſhment of their af- 
Fairs; but for him, he acted upon different principles. In his 
Teign there was no talk of baniſhment, taxes, and confiſcation 


of eſtates. The publick felicity was his ſole object, and juſtice 


his favourite virtue. He diſcharged the debts of the ſtate gra- 
dually, not by cruſhing the people with exceſſiye impoſts, hut 
by retrenching all unneceſſary expences, and by uſing a wiſe 


.cxconomy in the adminiſtration of his revenue. () <* Iam 
*« aſſured,” ſaid he, that no citizen can complain that I 

„ have done him the leaſt wrong, and I have the ſatis faction 
% to know, that I have enriched many with an unſparing 


4% hand.” He believed this kind of vanity, if it be vanity, 
ight be permitted in a prince, and that it was glorious for 


him to hays it in his power to make his ſubje&s ſuch a de- 


© ww SS » 


gloried in having never known any woman beſides his wife 
during his reign, and was amazed that all other contracts of 


civil ſociety ſhould be treated. with due rggard, whilft that of 
marriage, the moſt ſacred and inviolable of obligations, _ 
broke 

% 


(% A.M. 3630. Ant. J. C. 374. Diod. I. xv. p. 363. (e) Ifocrat, iy 
Nicoc. Po 64. (2) Ibid, Po 65, 66, (7) Ibid. p. 64. 
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broke through with impunity ; and that men ſhould not bluffe 
to commit an infidelity in reſpe& to their wives, of which 
| ſhould their wives be guilty, it would throw them into the 
utmoſt anguiſh and deſpair. : 


” 


What I have ſaid of the juſtice and temperance of Nicocles, 
Iſocrates puts into that prince's own mouth; and it is not pro- 


| bable that he ſhould make him ſpeak in ſuch a manner, if his 
conduct had not agreed with ſuch ſentiments. It is in a diſ- 
courſe, ſuppoſed to be addreſſed by that king to 
wherein he deſcribes to them the duties of ſubjects to their 
princes ; love, reſpect, obedience, fidelity, and devotion to 
their ſervice ; and to engage them more effectually to the diſ- 
charge of thoſe duties, he does not diſdain to give them an 
account of his own conduct and ſentiments. -- | h 

(5) In another diſcourſe, which precedes this, Iſocrates ex- 
plains to Nicocles all the duties of the ſovereignty, and makes 


here only a very ſmall part. He begins by tellin 
the virtue of private perſons is much better ſupported than his 


his people, 


excellent reflections upon that ſubject, of which I can repeat 


g him that 


own, by the mediocrity of their condition, by the employment 


and cares inſeparable from it, by the misfortunes to which they 
are frequently . expoſed, by their diſtance from pleaſures and 


luxury, and particularly, by the liberty which their friends 


and relations have of giving them advice; whereas the gene- 
rality of princes have none of theſe advantages. 


He adds, 


that a king, who would make himſelf capable of governing 


well, ought to avoid an idle and unactive life, ſhould ſet apart 


a proper time for buſineſs and the publick affairs, ſhould form 


his council of the moſt able and experienced perſons in his 
kingdom, ſhould endeavour to make himſelf as much ſuperior 
to others by his merit and wiſdom, as he is by his dignity, and 
eſpecially acquire the love of his ſubjeQs, and for that purpoſe. 
love them ſincerely, and look upon himſelf as their common 
father. Perſiſt,” ſaid he, in the religion you have re- 
« ceived from your fore-fathers, but be atlured that the moſt 


military affairs, and by ſuch a warlike proviſion 


«c 


« grateful adoration and ſacrifice that you can offer to the 


Divinity, is that of the heart, in rendering yourſelf good 


and juſt, Shew, upon all occaſions, ſo high a 


truth, that a ſingle word from you may be more 


any thing unjuſtly. The only certain proof th 


. 0 Iſocrat. ad Nico. 


regard for 
conſided in 


than the oath ot others. Be a Warrior, by your ability in 


as may in- 


* timidate your enemies; but let your inclinations be pacifick, 


and be rigidly exact in never pretending to, or undertaking 
$6 


at you have 


reigned 


VP 
reigned well, will be the power of wruing Arey teſtimony to 


4 yourſelf; that your people are become 


th more happy, 
« and more wiſe, under your government.“ _—_ 


| What ſeems to me moſt remarkable in this diſcourſe, is, that 


the advice which Iſocrates gives the king is neither attended 
with praiſes, nor with thoſe ſtudied reſervations and artificial 
turns, without which fearful and modeſt truth dares not venture 


to approach the throne. This is moſt worthy of applauſe, and 


more for the prince's than the writer's praiſe. Nicocles,- far 
from being offended at theſe counſels, received them with joy; 
and to expreſs his gratitude to Iſocrates, made him a preſent of 
twenty talents, that is to ſay, twenty thouſand crowns (7). | 


SecT. IX. ArTaxEeRxes MnEmon undertakes the redudtion 0 
Egypt. IepnicraTEs the Athenian is appointed general of. th 
Athenian troops: The enterprize miſcarries by the ill conduct of 
 PHARNABASUS' the Perſian general. ” f 


(+) A TAXERXES, after having given his people a re- 


laxation of. ſeveral years, had formed the deſign of 


reducing Egypt, which had ſhaken off the Perſian yoke long 
before, and made great preparations for war for that purpoſe. 
Achoris, who then T eigned in- Egypt, and had given Evagoras 


powerful aid againſt the Perflans, foreſeeing the ſtorm, raiſed 
abundance of troops of his own ſubjects, and took into his 


pay a great body of Greeks, and other auxiliary foldiers, of 

whom Chabrias had the command (x). He had accepted that' 

office without the authority of the republick. | 
Pharnabaſus, having been charged with this war, ſent to 


Athens to complain that Chabrias had engaged himſelf to ſerve 


_ againſt his maſter, and threatened the republick with the king's: 


_ reſentment, if he was not immediately recalled, He demanded: 


at the ſame time Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked 
upon as one of the moſt excellent captains of his time, to give 
him the command of the body of Greek troops in the ſervice 
of his maſter. The Athenians, who had a great intereſt in 


the continuance of the king's friendſhip, recalled Chabrias, 


and ordered him, upon pain of death, to repair to Athens by 
a certain day. Iphicrates was fent to the Perſian army. 

The preparations of the Perſians went on ſo ſlowly, that two 
whole years elapſed before they entered upon action. G A- 
choris king of Egypt died in that time, and was ſucceeded by. 
Pfammuthis, who reigned but a year. Nephretitus was the 
I | , 


t) plut. in vit. Iſoe. p. 338. (z) Diod. I. xv. p. 428, & 347, 
3 Cor. N ep. in Chab. & in Ipbic, (y) Euſeb. in ee 
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next, and four months after Nectanebis, who reigned ten or 


twelve years. 


(xz) Artaxerxes, to draw more troops out of Greece, ſent 
ambaſſadors thither, to declare to the ſeveral ſtates, that the 
king's intent was they ſhould all live in peace with each other 
conſormably to the treaty of Antalcides, that all garriſons 
ſhould be withdrawn, and all the cities ſuffered to enjoy their 


liberty under their reſpective laws. All Greece received this 
declaration with pleaſure except the Thebans, who refuſed to 


conform to it. | 
(q) At length, every thing being in a readineſs for the in- 


vaſion of Egypt, a camp was formed at Acz, ſince called Pto- 
lemais, in Paleſtine, the place appointed for the general ren- 


dezvous. In a review there, the army was found to conſiſt of 
two hundred thouſand Perſians, under the command of Phar- 


nabaſus, and twenty thouſand Greeks under Iphicrates. The 
forces at ſea were in proportion to thoſe at land; their fleet 
conſiſting of three hundred gallies, beſides two hundred veſſels 

of thirty oars, and a prodigious number of barks to tranſport 


the neceſſary proviſions for the fleet and army. 


Ihe army and fleet began to move at the ſame time, and 
that they might act in concert, they ſeparated from each other 


as little as poſſible. The war was to open with the ſiege of 


% 


Peluſium; but ſo much time had been given the Egyptians, 


that Nectanebis had rendered the approach to it impracticable 


both by ſea and land. The fleet therefore, inſtead of _— 


a deſcent, as had been projected, ſailed forwards, and enter 


| the mouth of the Nile called Mendefium. The Nile at that 
time emptied itſelf into the ſea by ſeven different channels, of 


which only two * remain at this day; and at each of thoſe 
mouths there was a fort with a good garriſon to defend the 
entrance. The Mendeſium not being ſo well fortified as that 
of Peluſium, where the enemy was expected to land, the de- 


ſcent was made with no great difficulty. The fort was carried 
ſword in hand, and no quarter given to thoſe who were found 
in it. 


After this ſignal action, Iphicrates thought it adviſeable to 
re- imbark upon the Nile without loſs of time, and to attack 
e the capital of Egypt. If that opinion had been fol- 
low 
which ſo formidable an invaſion, and the blow already received, 


had thrown them, they had found the capital without any de- 
fence, it had inevitably fallen into their hands, and all Egypt 
n 


(x) A. M. 3630, Ant. J. c. 374 Diod, I. xv, p. 355. 6%) Mia 
p. 358, 359. 
en | | 


before the Egyptians had recovered the panick, into 
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A THE HISTORY OF 
been re-conquered. But the groſs of the army not being ar- 
rived, Pharnabaſus believed it neceſſary to wait its coming up. 
and would undertake nothing, till he had re-aſſembled all his 
troops; under pretext, that they would then be invincible, and 
that there would be no obſtacle capable of withſtanding them. 
Iphicrates, who knew. that in affairs of war eſpecially, there 
are certain favourable and deciſive moments, which it is abſo- 
lutely proper to ſeize, judged quite differently, and in deſpair 
to ſee an opportunity ſuffered to eſcape, that might never be 
retrieved, he made preſſing inſtances for permiſſion to go at 
leaſt with the twenty thoufand men under his command. Phar- 
nabaſus refuſed to comply with that demand, out of abje& 
Jealouſy ; apprehending, that if the enterprize ſucceeded, the 
whole glory of the war would redound to Iphicrates. This 
delay gave the Egyptians time to look about them. They drew 
all their troops together into a body, put a good garriſon into 
Memphis, and with the reſt of their army kept the field, and 
harratſed the Perſians in ſuch a manner, that they prevented 
their advancing farther into the country. After which came 
on the inundation of the Nile, which laying all Egypt under 
water, the Perſians were obliged to return into Phcenicia, having 
Arit loſt ineffectually the beſt part of their troops. ! 
Thus this expedition, which had coſt immenſe ſums, and 
for which the preparations alone had given ſo much difficulty 
for upwards of two years, entirely mitcarried, and produced 
no other effect, than an irreconcileable enmity between the two 
enerals, who had the command of it. Pharnabaſus, to ex- 
cuſe himſelf, accuſed Iphicrates of having prevented its ſuc- 
ceſs; and Iphicrates, with much more reaſon, laid all, the 
fault upon Pharnabaſus. But well aſſured that the Perſian lord 
would be believed at his court in preference to him, and re- 
membering what had happened to Conon, to avoid the fate of 
that illuſtrious Athenian, he choſe to retire ſecretly to Athens 
in a ſmall veſſel which he hired. Pharnabaſus cauſed him to 
be accuſed there, of having rendered the expedition againſt 
Egypt abortive. The people of Athens made anſwer, that if 
he could be convicted of that crime, he ſhouid be puniſhed as 
he deſerved. But his innocence was too well known at Athens 
to give him any diſquiet upon that account. It does not ap- 
pear that he was ever called in queſtion about it; and ſome 
time after, the Athenians declared him ſole admiral of their 


fleet. 
() Moſt of the projects of the Perſian court miſcarried by 25 
their flowneſs in putting them. in execution. Their generals le) 
| 1 | | hands p. 397 
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Lands were tied up, and 2 was left to their diſcretion. 
They had a plan of conduct in t 
they did not dare to depart. If any accident happened, that 


eir inſtructions, from which 


had not been foreſeen and provided for, they muſt wait for 
new orders from court, and before they arrived, the opportu- 
nity was entirely loſt. Iphicrates, having obſerved that Phar- 


nabaſus took his reſolutions with all the preſence of mind and 
penetration that could be defired in an accompliſhed general (0. 
aſked him one day, how it happened that he was ſo quick in 
| His views, and fo flow in his actions ? I it, replied Pharna- 
baſus, becauſe my views depend only pon me, but their ae 


apon my maſters h * 


8 1 


Sec. X. The Lacedemonians fend 1 to the aid of 
Tachos, who had revolted from the Perſians. The king of 
Sparia's actions in Egypt. His death. The greateſt part 4 
© the provinces revolt againſt AR TAXERXES. 


FTER the battle of Maatinea, racks parties, , equally 
weary of the war, had entered into a general peace 


lan, by which the enjoyment of its laws and liberties was 
ET to each city, and the Meſſenians included in it, not- 


withſtanding all the oppoſition and intrigues of the Lacedæ- 


monians to p event it. Their rage upo upon this occaſion ſeparated 
them from the other Greeks- They were the only people Who 


reſolved to continue the war, from the hope of recovering the 


whole country of Meſſenia in a ſhort time. That reſolution, 


of which Ageſilaus was the author, occaſioned him to be juſtly 


regarded as a violent and obſtinate man, inſatiable of glory 
and command, who was not afraid of involving the repu lick 
again in inevitable misfortunes, from the neceſlity to which the 
want of money expoſed them, of borrowing great ſums, and of 
levying great impoſts, inſtead of taking the favourable oppor- 
tunity 2 concluding a peace; and of putting an end to all 
their evils. 

(e) Whilſt this paſſed ! in 8 Tachos, EL. 1 onde. X 
the throne of Egypt, drew together as many troops as he could, 
to defend himſelf againſt the king of Perſia, who meditated A 


new invaſion of Egypt, notwithſtanding the ill ſucceſs of his 


paſt endeavours to reduce that kingdom. 


4 


"For 


(0) Diod. 1, xv. p. 375. (d) Plut. in in Agel. p. 616—6 78. Diod: I. xv. 
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For this purpoſe, Tachos ſent into Greece, and obtained # 
body of troops from the Lacedzmonians, with Ageſilaus tw 
command them, whom he promiſed to make generaliſſimo of 
his army. The Lacedzmonians were exaſperated againſt Ar- 
taxerxes, from his having forced them to include the Mefle- 
nians in the late peace, and were fond of taking this occafion 

to expreſs their reſentment. Chabrias went alſo into the ſervice 


of Tachos, but of his ewn head, and without the republick's 
participation. 6 


delow the dignity of a _ of Sparta, and a great captain, 
who had made his name glorious throughout + world, and 
as then.more than eighty years old, to receive the pay of an 
yptian, and to ferve a Barbarian, who had revolted againſt 
his maſter, | 8 
When he landed in Egypt, the king's. principal generals, 
and the great officers of his houſe, came to his ſkip to receive, 
and make their court to him. The reſt of the Egyptians were 
as ſollicitous to ſee him, from the great expectation which the 


name and renown of Ageſilaus had excited in them, and came 


in multitudes to the ſhore for that purpoſe. But when inſtead 
of a great and magnificent prince, aceording to the idea his 


exploits had given them of him, they ſaw nothing ſplendid or 


majeſtick, either in his perſon or equipage, and ſaw only an 
old man of a mean aſpect and ſmall 
pearance, and dreſt in a bad robe of very coarſe ſtuff, they 


were ſeized with an immoderate difpoſition to laugh,. and ap-- 


plied the fable of the mountain in labour to him. | 
When he met king Tachos, and had joined his troops with 
thoſe of Egypt, he was very much ſurprized at not being ap- 
pointed general of the whole army, as he Co, but only 
of the foreign troops; that Chabrias was made generab off the 
ſea-forces,. and that Tachos retained the command in chief: to 
himſelf, which was not the only mortification he had expe-- 
rienced. VVV 

Tachos came to a reſolution ta march into Phœnicia, think- 
ing it more adviſeable to make that country the ſeat of the 
war, tha to expect the enemy in Egypt. Ageſilaus, who 
knew better, repreſented to him in vain, that his affairs were 
not ſufficiently eſtabliſhed to admit his removing out of his 
dominions ; that he would do much better to remain in them, 
and content himſelf with aQing by his generals in the enemy's 
country. Tachos deſpiſed this wife counſel, and expreſſed no 


leſs diſregard for him on all other occaſions. Ageſilaus was ſo 


much incenſed at ſuch conduR, that he joined the Len 


This commiſſion did Ageſilaus no Ronour. It was thought. 


dy, without any ap- 
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Cho had taken arms againſt him during his abſence, and had 
placed NeQanebis his couſin upon the throne. Ageſilauss: - 


abandoning the king, to whoſe aid he had been ſent, and join- 
ing the rebel, who had dethroned him, alledged in juſtification 
of himſelf, that he was ſent to the aſſiſtance of the Egyptians 3 


and that they, having taken up arms again Tachos, he was 
not at liberty to ſerve 


inſt them without new orders from 
Sparta. He diſpatched expreſſes thither, and the inſtructions 
he received, were to act as he ſhould judge moſt advantageous 
for his country, He immediately declared for NeQanebis, 


Tachos, obliged to quit Penk, retired to Sidon, from whence 
he went to the court of Perſi 


Artaxerxes not only forgave 
him his fault, but added to his clemency the command of hrs 
troops againſt the rebels. cis © 

Ageſilaus covered fo criminal a conduct with the veil of the 
publick utility. But, ſays Plutarch, remove that deluſive 
blind, the moſt juſt and only true name, which can be given 


the action, is that of -perfidy and treaſon. It is true, the La- 


cedzmonians, making the Glorious and the Good conſiſt prin- 
cipally in the ſervice of that country, which they idolized, 


knew no other juſtice than what tended to the augmentation of 


the grandeur of Sparta, and the extending of its dominions. 
I am ſurprized ſo judicious an author as Xenophon ſhould en- 
deavour to palliate a conduct of this kind, by ſaying only, 
that Ageſilaus attached himſelf to that of the two kings, whe 
feemed the beſt affected to Greece. 4 : 

At the fame time, a third prince of the city of Mendes ſet 


up for himſelf, to diſpute the crown with Nectanebis. This 
new competitor had an army of an hundred thouſand men to 
| ſupport his pretenſions. Ageſilaus gave his advice to attack 


them, before they were exerciſed and diſciplined. Had that 
counſel been followed, it had been eaſy to have defeated a body 


of people, raiſed in haſte, and without any experience in wax. 


But Nectanebis imagined, that Agefilaus only gave him this 
advice to betray him in conſequence, as he had done Tachos. 
He therefore gave his enemy time to diſcipline his troops, whe 


| ſoon after reduced him to retire into a city, fortified with good 


walls, and of very great extent. Ageſilaus was obliged to 
follow him thither ; where the Mendeſian prince beſieged them. 
Nectanebis would then have attacked the enemy before tis 
works which were begun were advanced, and preſſed Ageſilads 
to that purpoſe ; but he refuſed his compliance at firſt, whick 


extremely augmented the ſuſpicions conceived of him. At. 
length, when he ſaw the work in a ſufficient forwardneſs, and 


| that 
* Diodorus calls bim his ſonz Plutarch, bis cπαi. 
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manner, as they might all act together e 


bo THE: His To or : 
that there remained only as much ground between the two 
ends of the line, as the troops within the city might occupy, 
drawn up in battle, he told Nectanebis, that it was time to 
attack the enemy, that their own lines would prevent their 
ſurrounding him, and that the interval between them was 
exactly the ſpace he wanted, for ranging his troops in ſuch a 
| EAively. The attack 
Was executed according to Ageſilaus's expeQation ; the beſiegers 
were beaten, and from henceforth Ageſilaus conducted all the 


operations of the war with ſo much ſucceſs, that the enemy 


prince was always overcome, and at laſt taken priſoner. 

_ The following winter,“ after having well eſtabliſhed NeQa- 
nebis, he embarked to return to Lacedæmon, and was driven 
by contrary winds upon the coaſt of Africa, into a place called 
the port of Menelaus, where he fell ſick and died, at the age 
of fourſcore and four years. He had reigned forty-one of them 
at Sparta, and of thoſe forty-one, he had pailed thirty with the 


reputation of the greateſt, and moſt powerful of all the Greeks, 


and had been looked upon as the leader and king of almoſt all 


Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. His latter years did not en- 


tirely ſupport the reputation he had acquired; and Xenophon, 
in his eulogium of this prince, wherein he gives him the pre- 
ference to all other captains, has been found to exaggerate his 
-vartues, and extenuate his faults too much. * | e 
The body of Ageſilaus was carried to Sparta. Thoſe who 
were about him not having honey, with which it was the 
Spartan cuſtom to cover the bodies they would embalm, made 
uſe of wax in its ſtead. His ſon Archidamus ſucceeded to the 
"throne, which continued in his houſe down to Agis, who was 


the fifth king of the line of Ageſilaus. 


* 


Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greateſt part of 


the provinces, in ſubjection to Perſia, revolted. 5 5 
Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involutary occaſion of this 
ection. That prince, of himſelf, was good, equitable, and 

* benevolent. He loved his people, and was beloved by them. 
He had abundance of mildneſs, and ſweetneſs of temper in his 
character; but that eaſineſs degenerated into ſloth and luxury, 
and particularly in the latter years of his life, in which he diſ- 
govered a diſlike for all buſineſs and application, from whence 
e good qualities, which he otherwiſe poſſeſſed, as well as his 
eneficent intentions, became uſeleſs, and without effect. The 
aobility and governors of provinces, abuſing his favour and the 


infirmities of his great age, oppreſſed the people, treated them 


with inſolence and cruelty, loaded them with taxes, and did 
5 . every 
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every thing in th. ir power to render the Perſian yoke ins 


ſupportable. a | 
The diſcontent became general, and broke out, aſter long 
ſuffering, almoſt at the ſame time on all ſides. Aſia mi- 
nor, Syria, Phœnicia, and many other provinces, declared 
themſelves openly, and took up arms. The principal leaders 
of the conſpiracy were Ariobarzanes, prince of Phrygia, 
Mauſolus, king of Caria, Orontes, governor of Myſia, and 
Autophradates, governor of Lydia. Datames, of whom men- 
tion has been made before, and who commanded in Cappado- 
cia, was alſo engaged in it. By this means, half the revenues 
of the crown were on a ſudden diverted into different channels, 
and the remainder did not ſuffice for the expences of a war, 
againſt the revolters, had they acted in concert. But their 
union was of no long continuance z and thoſe, who had been 
the firſt, and moſt zealous in ſhaking off the yoke, were alſo 
the foremoſt in reſuming it, and in betraying the intereſts of 
the others, to make their peace with the king. 5 9 

The provinces of Aſia minor, on withdrawing from their 
obedience, had entered into a confederacy for their mutual de- 
fence# and had choſen Orontes, governor of Myſia, for their 
general. They had alſo reſolved to add twenty thouſand fo- 
reign troops to thoſe of the country, and had charged the ſame- 
Orontes with the care of raiſing them“ But when he had got. 
the money for that ſervice into his hands, with the addition of 
a year's pay, he kept it for himſelf, and delivered to the king” 
the perſons who had brought it from the revolted provinces. _ 

Reomithras; another of the chiefs of Afia minor, being ſent 


like nature. Having brought from that country five hundred 


volters at Leucas, a city of Afia minor, under pretence of 
W. - an account of his negotiation, ſeized them all, de- 
tvered- them to the king to make his peace, and kept the 
money he had received in Egypt for the confederacy. Thus 
this formidable revolt, which had brought the Perſian empire 
properly, was ſuſpended for ſome time. E 


* 


Ster: 
Diodorus ſays be wwas ſent to Tachos but it is more likely that it was ti 
Neanebis, = 35 e „ 


* 


into“ Egypt to negotiate ſuccours, committed a treachery of a 


talents and fifty ſhips of war, he aſſembledd the principal re- 


to the very brink of ruin, diſſolved of itſelf, or, to ſpeak morg. 


/ 
| 
| 
| 
| 


S2 THE HISTORY OF 
| | $xer. XI. Groubles at the court of ARTAXE ns n his 
20 ſucceſſor. Death of that prince. LT 


(20 HE end of Artaxerxes's reign abounded with cabals. 

I The whole court were divided into factions in favour 
of one or other of his ſons, who pretended to the ſucceſſion. 
He had an hundred and fifty by his concubines, who were in 
number three hundred and ſixty, and three by his lawful wife 
Atoſſa; Darius, Ariaſpes, and Ochus. To put a top to theſe 
practices, he declared Darius, the eldeſt, his ſucceſſor. And 
to remove-all cauſe of diſputing that prince's right after his 
death, he permitted him to aſſume from thenceforth the title 
of king, and to wear the royal“ tiara. But the young prince wQ 

was for having ſomething more real. Beſides which, the re- 


bonita br gbr 


1 


fuſal of Artaxerxes to give him one of his concubines, whom to 
he had demanded, had extremely incenſed him, and he formed pe: 
a conſpiracy againſt his father's life, wherein he engaged fifty Cee 
of his brothers. | old 

It was Tiribaſus, of whom mention has been made ſeveral At 
times in the preceding volume, who contributed the moſt to his gre 
taking ſo unnatural a reſolution, from a like ſubje& of diſcon- Teig 
tent againſt the king; who, having promiſed to give him firſt if n 
one of his daughters in marriage, and then another, broke his be. 
word both times, and married them himſelf: Such abominable 810 
80 


jnceſts being permitted at that time in Perſia, the religion of 
the nation not prohibiting them. 7 

The number of the conſpirators were already very great, | 
-and the day fixed for the execution, when an eunuch, well in- 1 
formed of the whole plot, diſcovered it to the king. Upon 


that information, Artaxerxes thought it would be highly im- abu 
prudent to deſpite ſo great a danger, by neglecting a fri en- mor 
Auiry into it; but that it would be much more ſo, to give more 
credit to it without certain and unqueſtionable proof. He aſ- be p 
ſured himſelf of it with his own eyes. The conſpirators were diffet 
proa- 


ſuffered to enter the king's apartment, and then ſeized. Da- 


nus and all his accomplices _ puniſhed as they deſerved. 
After the death of Darius, the cabals began again. Three Perſi; 


of his brothers were competitors, Ariaſpes, Ochus, and Ar- voluf 
OY. ſames. 2vact; 

* a7 5 | wome 

{g) Plut. in Artax, p. 1024—1027. Diod. I. xv. p. 400. Juſtin, L x. With « 

2, and 2. | „„ of un 
- '® Thijs tiara was a turbant, or kind | thers, ꝛubich they wore. ꝗſtant and be- ſpl enc 


brad-dreſs, with the plume of fea- e. All athers were them aſlant, and 
EB — upright 2 on 3 . 41 6 
ſeven counſellors bad alſo plumes of foa- 
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ſames. The two firſt D to the throne in right of birth, 


being the ſons of the queen. | 
who tenderly loved him, though only the ſon of a concubine, 


Ochus, prompted by his reſtleſs ambition, ſtudied perpetually _ 


the means to rid himſelf of both his rivals. As he was equally 
running and cruel, he employed his craft and artifice againf 
Ariaſpes, and his cruelty e Arſames. Knowing the 
former to be extremely ſimple and credulous, he made the 
.eunuchs of the palace, whom he found means to corrupt, 
threaten him ſo terribly in the: name of the king his father, that 


expecting every moment to be treated as Darius had been, he 


poiſoned himſelf to avoid it. After this there remained only 
Arſames to give him umbrage, becauſe his father, and all the 
warld, conſidered that prince as moſt worthy of the throne, 
from his ability and other excellent qualifies. Him he cauſed 
to be aſſaſſinated by Harpates, ſon.of Tiribaſus. . | 
This loſs, which followed cloſe upon the other, .and the ex- 
ceeding wickedneſs with which both were attended, gave the 
old king a grief that proved mortal: Nor is it farpridh 
at his age he ſhould not have ſtrength ms to ſupport fs 
great an affliction. * He ſunk under it into his tomb, after a 
reign of forty-three years, which might have been called happy, 
if not interrupted by many revolts. That of his ſucceſſor will 


be no leſs diſturhed with them. 
Ster. XII. Cauſes of the 0 jugs infurreSfitus and revolts in the 
3 er an empire. 25 | 


HAVE taken care in relating the ſeditions that happened 
1 in the Perſian empire, to obſerve from time to time the 
abuſes which occaſianed them. But as theſe revolts were 
more frequent than ever in :the latter years, and will be 
more ſo, eſpecially in the ſucceeding reign, I chought it would 
be proper to unite here, under the fame point of view, the 
different cauſes of ſuch inſurrections, which foretell the ap- 
proaching decline of the Perſian empire. 

I. After the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus, the kings of 


Perſia abandoned themſelves moe and more to the charms of 


voluptuouſneſs and luxury, and the delights of an indolent and 
inactive life. Shut up generally in their palaces amongſt 
women, and à crowd of flatterers, they contented themſelves 
with enjoying, in ſoft effeminate eaſe and idleneſs, the pleaſure 
of univerſal command, and made their grandeur conſif in the 
Yplendid glare of riches, and an expenſive magnificence. * 
Gar | | hey 


third had the king's favour, ' 


g. that 
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Ft. They were beſides princes of no great talents for the com 


; duct Ho. * 5 of ſmall capacity to govern, and void of taſte. 


for. glory. Not having a ſufficient extent of mind to animate 


all the parts of ſo vaſt an empire, nor ability to ſupport the 
weight of it, they transferred to their officers the cares of pub- 
lick - buſineſs, the fatigues of commanding. armies, and the 


dangers which attend the execution of great enterprizes; con- 
fining their ambition to bearing alone the lofty title-of the great 
% A ⁵ ⁵ ß 
III. The great officers of the crown, the government of the 
provinces, ,the command of armies, were generally beſtowed 
upon people without either ſervice or merit. It was the credit 
of the favourites, the ſecret intrigues of the court, the ſollici- 
tations of the women of the palace, which determined the 
choice of the perſons, who were to fill the moſt important poſts 
of the empire; and appropriated the rewrrds due to the officers 
who had done the ſtate real ſervice to their own creatures. 
IV. Theſe courtiers, often out of a baſe, mean jealouſy of 
the merit that gave them umbrage, and reproached their ſmall 
abilities, removed their rivals from publick employments, and 
rendered their talents uſeleſs to the ſtate. Sometimes they 
would even cauſe their fidelity to be ſuſpected by falſe infor- 
mations, bring them to trial, as criminals againſt the ſtate, 


and force the king's moſt faithful ſervants, for their defence 
againſt their calumniators, to ſeek their ſafety in revolting, 


and in turning thoſe arms againſt their prince, which they had 
ſo often made triumph for his glory, and the ſervice of the 
empire. 5 „ | 

V. The miniſters, to hold the generals in dependance, re- 
ſtrained them under ſuch limited orders, as obliged: them to 
let ſlip. the occaſions of conquering, and prevented them, by 
attending new orders, from puſhing their advantages. They 
alſo often made them reſponſible or their bad ſucceſs, after 
having let them want every thing neceſſary to the ſervice. 
VI. The kings of Perſia had extremely degenerated from the 
frugality of Cyrus, and the ancient Perſians, who contented 
themſelves with creſſes and ſallads for their food, and water 
for their drink. The whole nobility had been infected with 
the contagion of this example. In retaining the ſingle meal of 
their anceſtors, they made it laſt during the greateſt part of 
the day, and prolonged it far into the night by drinking to ex- 
ceſs: and far from being aſhamed of drunkenneſs, they made 
it their glory, as we have ſeen in the example of young Cyrus. 


kd 
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* Pharnabaſus, Tiribaſus, Datames, &c. 
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VII. The. extteme remoteneſ of the. province ene I: 
ca from the Caſpian and Euxine, to the Red-ſc ea and 


Ethiopia, and from the rivers Gan 5 s and Indus to-the 
ſea, was a great obſtacle to the, ſidel 


governors; and who, in tran 


to make their demands and complaints there, could not hope 
to find acceſs to princes, who believed it contributed. to = 
. cheir n to male eee inacgedible. 4 | 
invi 740 7 

VIII. The mul itade of the provinces in Sebi 40 Perſia, 
did not! compoſe an uniform empire, nor the: regular body cf a 
ſtate, whoſe members were united by the common ties of in- 


tereſts, manners, language and religion, and animated wü the 


ſame * of government, under the ghidance of the ms 


laws. It was father a, confuſed, dicjointed, tumultuous, 
even forced aſlt 


countries and the ſepolchres of their forefathers,, ſaw them 


with- pain- tranſported. into unknown regions, r amangit 8 "a 


mies, where they perſevered- to retain their own. laws and 


cuſtoms, and a/ form of gaverament peculiar to themſelves. 


Theſe: different nations, who not only lived without any 


common tie or relation amongſt them, But: with a. diverſity. of 


manners and worſhip, and. with antipathy of. characters 


and inclinations, deſired nothing ſo ardently as their liberty, 


and re-eſtabliſhment in their on countries. All theſe p 
therefore were unconcerned for the reſervation of an em 

which was the ſole obſtacle to A warm and juſt de C7 
and could not affect a government, that treated. them always as 


ſtrangers and ſubjected nations, and never gave them any 
| ſhare in its authority or privileges. 


IX. The extent of rhe. empire, and its remoteneſi from che 
court, made it neceſſary to give the viceroys of the frontier, 
provinces a very great authority in every branch of govern · 
ment; to raiſe and pay armies ; to impoſe tribute; to adjudge 
the differences of cities, provinces, and vaſſal kings; 3 and to- 
make treaties with the neighbourin ſtates. A power ſo ex- 
tenſiva and almoſt independent, in which they continued many 
years without being ehanged, and without colleagues or council 
to deliberate upon the affairs of their provinces, accuſtomed 
them ta the pleaſure of commanding abſolutely, and of reign- 
ing, In conſequence of which, it was with 3 repugnance 


Vol. SY. . N N | they | 


ity and affectiom of the 
people, who never had the ſatis faction to enjoy the preſenes of 
their maſterz; who 'knew them, only by. the weight. of their 
taxarions, and by the pride and avarice- of their Satrap. or 
ſporting: themſelves to the Court, 


emblage of different nations, formerly- b 
independent, of -whom- ſome who. were torn. from. Ur whe | 
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f they en to be removed from their N and 
often ei Lad ſopport theniſelves 3 in Dem ed force of 
' arms. 1991 2 - 1: + gh 
NK. The governors of' provinces, the geterals of he dfmies, 
and all the other offers and miniſters, thought it for their 
"Honour to imitate in their uipages, tables, moveables, and 
bhabits, the pomp and Fes of the court in which they 
bad been educated. To ſupport ſo deſtructive a pride, and to 
. Furniſh out expences ſo müch above the fortunes of private 
perſons, they were reduced to oppreſs the ſubjeAs under their 
Juriſdiction. with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and the 
Mameful traffick of a publick venality, that ſet thoſe offices to 
ale for money, which ought” to have been granted only to 
merit. All that vanity laviſhed, or luxury exhauſted, was 
2 made 200d by mean hearts, and che violent i eri of an 
inſatiable Avarice. ' Abb 
Theſe groſs irregularities, and ebondange of others, which 
remained without remedy, and which were daily augmented by 
- Impuvity, tired the people's patience, and occaſioned a general 
diſcontent amongſt them, the uſual forerunner of the ruined ſtates. 
Their juſt complaints, long time deſpiſed, were followed by an 
open rebellion of ſeveral nations, who endeavoured to do them- 
elves that juſtice by force, which was refuſed to their remon- 
ſtrances. In ſuch a conduct, they failed in the ſubmiſſion and 
ndelity which ſubjects owe to their ſovereigns; but Paganiſm 
> did not carry its Lghts ſo far, and was not capable of To ſub- 
me a perfection, which was reſerved for a rel __—_ that watcher 
that no pretext, no injuſtice, no vexation, can ; Ever er 
N revelion oth : n againſt _ Ra, tho 
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m8 Kue f once! nations. 


: SHE, more 5 memory of. n Memon was ho- 
$5 pon and revered throughout the whole empire, the 
more e Ochus believed he had reaſon to fear for himſelf ; con- 
vinced, that in ſucceeding to him, he ſhould not find the ſame 
favourable diſpoſitions in the people and, nobility, of whom he 
had made himſelf the horror by the murder of his two brothers. 


(i) To prevent that averſion from occaſioning his excluſion, te . 


prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others about the kin 
Perſon, to conceal his, death from the publick. He began br 
Taking: n himſelf the adminiſtration of affairs, giving or- 


ders, an e eee in the name of Artaxerxes, as if he 


had been ſtill alive; and by one of theſe decrees, he cauſed 
himſelf to be proclaimed king throughout the whole empire, 
always by the order of Artaxerxes. After having governed in 
this manner almoſt ten months, believing himſel ſufficiently 
eftabliſhed, he at. length declared the death of his father, and 
aſcended. the throne, taking uponthimſelf the name of Arta- 
 xerxes. , | Authors. however moſt frequently give him that: of - 
9 which name 1 ſhall ee call him in the ſequel 
Ot this Ml 
Ochus 2 the moſt cruel and wicked of all the princes of 
his race, as his actions ſoon explained. In a very ſhort time 
the palace and the whole empire were filled with his murders. 
(/) To remove from the revolted provinces all means of ſetting 
lome other of jo royal family u n the throne, and to rid dip. 
„ Sx 4; 
(i) Polyæn. Stratag. vii. Ee 1 ain. * x. c. 3. 
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ſelf at once of all trouble, that che princes and princeſſes of che 
blood might occaſion him, he put them all to death without re- 


cha, Whofe daughter arried, to be buried 
alive; (n and up one of fis uncles, with an hun- 
dred of his ſons and grandſons, in a court of the palace, he 


thoſe princes dere mych.eſteemed by the'Perſians for their pro- 
bity and valeur. That uncle is «mera the father ef Siſy- 
gambis, the mother of Darius Codamannus.: (#) For. Quintus 
Curtius tells-us, that-Qchus had cauſed OW of her bro- 
| thers with their e maſſacred in one day. He treated 
with the ſame barbariry, throughout the whole empire, all thoſe 
who gave him any umbrage, ſparing none of the . 
3 he 5 of the eee eren whatibever. | 


Was rep an effect 6 ep | 
formidable, and to enhance the - | 


val. Max. 1. ix. ix. c. 0 Qui: 1. . 6. 
ns Ant. J. C. 356. wah 1. xvi, p. e FI. 22 
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ordered them all to be ſhot to death with arrows, only becauſe 
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overcome at laſt, and obliged to take refuge with Philip in 


Macedon. - I Io ht ans 345 Ce ks 90 
Ochus being delivered-at.lengtli from ſo dangerous an ene- 
my, tarned alf his thoughts on the ſide of Egypt, chat had 
revolted long before. About the ſame time, ſeveral confider- 
able events happened in Greece, which have little or no relation 
with the affairs of Perſia. I ſhall inſert them here, after which 


* c * 
a C23 '3 F „ * 
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of his hiſtor. ee 
e 4G F414 „eien DAS 23M £53 STINET ; 1 8 ; z 
5 | | ? | WW F #ho allies A 5 : - Si /=»8 
Sgr. H. War of the allies againſt the Athenians. 


; + xx Jem 
FEP « 1 


(r) COME. few years after the revalt of Alia minor, of which 


l have, been "raking, in the third year of the hundred 
» 


and ſiftieth Olympiad, Chio, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, 
took up arms againſt Athens, upon which till then they had 
. Jo reduce them, they employed both. great forces 
and great, captains, Chabrias, Iphicrates, and Timotheus. 
They were the laſt of the Athenian generals, who did honour 


to their country no one after them-' being .diftinguilked by 


merit r io ont ing; 393% 457 | 
- (5) CHanRias: bad already acquired a great name, when 
having been. ſent ag inſt the Spartans to the aid of the Thebans, 
nd ſesing himſelf abandoned in the battle by the allies, who 
ad taken wy he ſuſtained alone the charge of the enemy; 
is ſoldiers, By his order; having cloſed their files with one 


Knee upon the ground covered with their bucklers, and pre- 

ſented their pikes in front, in ſuch a manner, that they could 

not de broke, and Ageſilass, though victorious, was obliged to 
retire. The Athenians 


W 2a Ed nG 


$45 EW Þ 5g 1146265 0 55 f 5 1 X. 1 
] IpyiceaTgs was of a mean extraction, his father having 


been a ſhoemaker. - But in a free city like Athens, merit was 
of his actions. Having, fignalized himſelf in a naval combat, 
wherein he was only a private ſoldier, he was ſoon. after em- 


ployed with diſtinction, and honoured with a command. In 


a proſecution carried on againſt him befhre the judges, his ac- 
cuſer, who was one of the deſcendants, of Harmodius, and made 
very great uſe of his anceſtor's name, having reproached him 


) A. M. 3646. Ant. J. C. 358. () Cor. Nep. in Chab. e. . 
6 * fine can A 4 era- ge quiſquam dux in illa urbe fuĩt 

rum thenien um, p icratis ha- f nus ria. 1. r. M. „ in Timot, 
being Tü e ee eee 


wich the baſeneſs of his birth; Re Teplied he, obe nobility of | 
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my family begins in ne: That of yours endt in yb.. Ie married 

the daughter of Cotys, king of Thracſkce. 
0) He is ranked with the greateſt men of Greece; eſpeeially 
in what regards the knowledge of war and military diſcipline. 
He made Kerst uſeſul alterations in the ſoldiers armour; | Be- 
fore him, the bucklers were very long and heavy, and, for that 
reaſon, were too great à burden, and extremely troubleſome: 
He had made them ſhorter and lighter, ſo that, without ex- 
poſing the body, they added to its force and agility. On the 
contrary, he Jengthened the pikes and ſwords, to make them 
capable of reaching the enemy at a gitater diſtance. He alſo 


changed the cuiraſſes, and inſtead of iron and braſs, of which 


they were made before, he cauſed them to be made of flax. It 
is not eaſy to conceive how ſuch armour could deſend the ſol- 


diers, or be any ſecurity againſt wounds. But that flax being 


ſoaked in vinegar, mingled with. ſalt, was prepared in ſuch à 
manner, that it grew hard, and became impenétrable either to 
ſword or fire. The uſe of it was common amongſt ſeveral 
nations. >. SIC 34685 bp? ian 1 W421 7 7731 Of: 7 13G" N N 
No troops were ever better exerciſed or diſciplined than thoſe 
of Iphicrates. He 1 them always in action; and in times 
bf peace and tranquillity, made them perform all the neeeſſary 
evolutions, either in attacking the enemy, or defending them 
ſelves; in laying ambuſcades, or avoiding them; in keeping 
their ranks even in the purſuit of the enemy, without aban- 
doning themſelves to an ardour which often becomes pernicious, 
or to rally with ſucceſs, after having begun to break and give 
way. So that when the battle was to be given, all was in 
motion with admirable promptitude and order. The officers 
and ſoldiers drew themſelves up without any trouble, and even 
in the heat of action performed their parts, as the moſt able 
general would have directed them: A merit very rare, ds I 
Fave been informed, but very eſtimable; as it contributes more 
than can be imagined to the gaining of a battle, and implies 
a very uncommon ſuperiority of genius in the general. 
Timotheus was the ſon of Conon, ſo much celebrated for 
his great actions, and the important ſervices he had rendered 
his country. f He did not degenerate from his father's repu- 
tation, either for his merit in the field, or his ability in the 
b 1 , 4 21 N 5 13 jk VE * TIRE wt * ; a 1 | +, + Yavern- 
0) Diod, I. xv. p. 360. Cor. Nep. in Iphic. C. 7. 
Iphicrates Athenienſis, non tam de majoribus natu quidem quiſquam 
magnitudine rerum geſtarum, quam | anteponeretur, Cor. NP. 
diſciplina militari nobilitatus eſt. Fuit] f Hic à patre acceptam gloriam 
enim talis dux, ut non ſolum ætatis | multis auxit virtutibus. Fuit enim 
ſu cum primis compararetur, ſed ne | difertus, impiger, laborioſus, * 1 
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vernment of the ſtate; but he added to thoſe excellencies, 
go! glory which reſults from the talents of the. mind, Daring 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly by the gift of eloquence, anc 
a taſte of ;the ſciences. ; 

(2) No captain at firſt ever experienced lefs than himſelf the 
inconſtancy of the fortune of war. He had only to undertake. 
an enterprize, to accompliſh it. Succeſs, perpetually e 
his views and deſires. Such uncommon proſperity did, not fai 
to excite jealouſy. Thoſe who. envied him, as L have already 
obſerved, cauſed him to painted aſleep, with Fortune by 
him takin cities for him in nets.. Ti retorted coldly, 
If A take N in my ſleep, what hall Ido when I am awake? He 
took the thing afterwards more ſeriouſly, and angry with thoſe 
who pretende —5 to leſſen the glory of his actions, declared in 

ublick, that he did not owe his ſucceſs. to fortune, but to 
himſelf,” That ; goddeſs, ſays Plutarch, 'offended at his pride 
and arrogance, abandoned him afterwards entirely, and he was 
never ſucceſsful afterwards. york were the chiefs <xagloyel 
in the war of the allies. , 

(x). The war and the campaign opened 3 che few e of 
Chio. Chares commanded. the fand, and Chabrias on ſea, 
forces. | All the allies exerted. themſelves i in ſending aid to that 
iſland. Chabrias, having forced the paſſage, entered the port, 
notwithſtanding all the endeavours of the enemy. The other 

allies were afraid to follow, .and abandoned him. He was 
immediately ſurrounded on all ſides, and his veſſel exceeding 14 

damaged by the aſſaults of the enemy. He might aye ſaved 
himſelf by ſwimming to the Athenian fleet, as his ſoldiers. 
did; but from a miſtaken principle of glory, he thought it 
inconſiſtent with the duty of a general to abandon his yeſſel in 
ſuch a manner, and preferred a death, glorious i in bis Knie, 0 

a ſhameful flight. 

This firſt attempt having miſcarried, both ſides applied them- | 
ſelves vigorouſly to making new preparations. The Athenians | 
fitted out a fleet of fixty gallies, an appointed Chares to com- 
mand it, and armed ſixty more under Iphicrates and I' imotheus. 
The fleet of the allies conſiſted of an hundred ſail. After 
having ravaged ſeveral iſlands belonging to the Athenians, 
where ow mpde a great booty, they ſat down before Samos. 
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* Plut. $ylla, 5 454 h Diod. I. xvi. p, 412, Cor. Nep. in Chab, 


his peritis, neque minds civitatis pater, ad eam laudem thats in- 

regendæ. Cor. Nep. ce. 1. genii gloriam N IN J. i. 1 
Timotheus Cononis filius, cum | Oc. n. 11785 Ae 

belli laude non iaferior fuiſſet quam 11 
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The Athenians on their fide; having united all their FREwS 


d Byzantium. | The allies made .] poſſible hake to its ail 
relief! The two fleets being in view of each other, prepared def 


to fight, when ſuddenly a violent ſtorm aroſe, notwithſtanding his 
which, Chares reſolved to advance againſt the enemy, The ceſ 
two other captains, who had more prudence and experience ron 
5 Him, thought it improper to hazard a battle in ſuch a fon 
üncture. Chares, enraged at their not following his ad- tim 
vice, called the ſoldiers to witneſs, that it wus not his fault a K 
+ they did not fight che enemy. He was naturally vain,” often- WI 
tatſous, and full of himſelf; one who exaggerated his own. ing 
ſervices, depreciated thoſe of others, and arrozated be "himſelf uc. 
the whole glory of ſucceſſes. He wrote to Athens againſt his +5 

| _ * —— 8 them of cowardice 1 9 ger 
Upon s complaint, the peo 2 ricious, re \ 
<cious, and naturally Jealous. ſuch er 4 choſs ewo ge he 
Heir extraordinary merit or authority, recalled thote two Be- Th 

| — and brought them to a trial. of 
| The faction of Chares, which was very pertrfel at Achs me 
having declared — — he was ſentenced to pay lity 
A ane of an hundred talents + ; a worthy reward for the noble no. 
difintereſtedneſs he had ſhewn upon another dccafion, in bring- aſſi 
home to his country twelve hundred talents f of ar 
* from the enemy, without the leaſt deduction for himſelf. _ tres 
my conld bear no _—_ the ſight of an ungratefal city, and ſeri 

| being too poor to pay ſo great a 15 5 retired to Chalcis. After kin 
his death, the people, touched wich repentance, mitigated the thre 
fine'to ten talents, which they made his ſon Conon pay, to aga 
rebuild a certain part of the ths. Thus, by an event ſuf- this 
ficientiy odd, thoſe very walls, which his grandfather had Ath 
rebailt with the fpoile of the enemy, the grandſon, to the ſelv 
ſhame of Athens, repaired in part at his own expence. 5 1 
(5) Iphitcrates was alſo obliged to anſwer for himſelf before this 
the judges. It was upon this occaſion, that Ariſtophon, ano- whe 
cha? Athenjan captain, accuſed him of having betrayed and wat] 
ſdld the fleet under his command, Iphicrates, with the con- tion 
fidence an eſtabliſhed reputation inſpires, aſked him, Would orat 
you have committed a treaſon of 2 nature ? No, replied Ariſta- con 
phon, Fam a nan too much honour for fuch an ation! Huw t app 
replied PIO could 2 8 do what eee would Wl pail 
wor 4 ; 5 over 
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. Ari, Rhet. 6 5 
A tos acer, 3 picax, mobilis + An dunn * croton:. c | 7 
5 invidus etiam potentiæ, Hwy, ROE be a AER crocums. for 
domum te vocat. Cor. Nep. 2 
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() He did not only employ the force of arguments in his 


defence, he called in alſo the aſſiſtance of arms. Inſtructed by 
his. colleague's ill ſucceſs, he ſaw plainly that it was more ne- 
ceſſary to intimidate than convinee his judges. He poſted 
round the place where they aſſembled a number of young per- 


ſons, armed with poniards, which they took care to. ſhew from 
time to time They. could not reſiſt fo forcible and triumphant 


a kind of eloquence, and diſmiſſed him acquitted of the charge. 
When he was afterwards reproached with ſo violent a proceed- 
ing; I had been a fool, indeed,” ſaid he, if having made war 
Succeſsfully for the Athenian," I had neglected doing /o for myſelf« 

Chares, by the recall of his two colleagues, was left ſole 


general of the whole army,” and was in a condition to have | 
advanced the Athenian affairs very much in the Helleſpont, if 


he had known how to reſiſt the magnificent offers of Artabaſus. 
That viceroy, who had revolted in Aſia minor againſt the _ 
of Perſia his maſter, beſieged by an army of ſeventy thouſan 


men, and juſt upon the point of being ruined from the inequa- 


lity of his forces, corrupted Chares. That general, who had 


no thoughts but of enriching himſelf, marched directly to the 


afliftance: of Artabaſus, effectually relieved: him, and received 
a reward. ſuitable to the ſervice. The action of Chares was 
treated as a capital crime. He had not only abandoned the 


ſervice of the repablick for a foreign war, but offended the 
king of Perſia, who threatened by his ambaſſadors to _ 


three hundred fail of ſhips in favour of the- iſlanders allied 


againſt Athens. The credit of Chares ſaved him again upon 


this, as it had done ſeveral times befote'onilike occaſions. The 
Athenians, intimidated by the king's menaces, applied them 
ſelves ſeriouſly to prevent their effects by a general peace. ' 

Prior to theſe menaces, Iſocrates had earneſtly recommended 
this treaty to them in a ſine diſcourſe (2), which is ſtill extant, 
wherein he — them excellent advice. He reproaches them 


with great liberty, as does Demoſthenes in almoſt all bis ora 


tions, of abandoning himſelf blindly to the infinuations of 


orators, who flatter their paſſions, whilſt they treat thoſe with 


contempt, who give them the moſt ſalutary counſels. He 
applied himſelf particularly io correct in them their violent 
paſſion for the augmentation of their power, and dominion 


over the people of Greece, which had been the ſouree of all 
their misfortunes. He recalls to their remembrance thoſe happy 
days, ſo gloriogs for Athens, in which their anceſtors, out of 


a noble and generous difintereſtedneſs,' ſacrificed every thing 


for the ſupport of the common liberty, and the preſervation of 
TY Err; , e N F 


e 4.08 $3 5 Wet 335 Greece, 
(K) Polyæn. Stratag. I. iii, (a) De pace, ſeu ſocialis, 
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3 155 compares them with the preſent ſad 8 3 


che Wer 5 Sparta, and afterwards. that of Athens, had t 
. eee nged both ſtates into the greateſt misfortunes. t 
He rep — — 8 that the real and laſting, greatneſs of a n 
JULY Rate does not conſiſt in augmenting its dominions, or extending n 
1 its conqueſts to the utmoſt, which cannot be effected without a 
1 | violence and injuſtice; but in the wife government of the h 
— 1 py ple, in rendering them happy, in protecting their allies, in n 
being beloved and eſteemed by their neighbours, aud feared by fi 
hh | their enemies. A ſtate, ſays he, cannot fail of becoming u 
WH « the-arbiter of all its ocighbours,. when it knows how to o! 
ml  * unite in all its meaſures the two great qualities, juſtice and a 
gl! | pwer, which mutually ſupport each other, and ought to be Pp 
WAN "08 1 For as power, not regulated by the motives n 
b of reaſon and juſtice, has recourſe to the moſt violent me- G 
Wl **-thods to-cruſh and ſubvert whatever oppoſes it; ſo juſtice, in 
ill „ when unarmed and without power, is expoſed. to injury, and th 
11 * neither in a condition — defend itſelf, nor protect others.“ un 
wy. The concluſion drawn b won from this reaſoning, is, fu 
Wa That Athens, if it would ppy- and; 1n+ tranquillity, ought ag 
Fi not to affect the empire of — ea for the ſake of lording it to 
i} over all other 3 - but ſhould conclude A peace, whereby pe 
1 every city and 1 be left to the full enjoyment of ec 
their — and e themſelves irreconeileable enemies of of 
Jill thoſe who ſhould. preſume to diſturb age Foes or. mne W. 
1 ſuch meaſures. r cc 
— 1 eile Was concluded e nd 0 condi- an 
Wk tiops, and it was ſtipulated, that Rhodes, Byzantium, Chio, ch 
aud Cos, ſhould enjoy entire liberty. Ther war of the allies de 
\ | _ ended imhisonngner alter haviog <omioued thres years. 1 
Wi * eher ia F nee. 4 $4167 tort le 
| | 15 0 Ul. We e encourages. the agony. alarmed th 
| ii | 4 AIP the preparations of ARTAXERXES for abar. He. harang PI) ſu; 
(if fi them in favour. of: the Magalapolitaus, and afterwards of of the 15 
6 Nbodiant. Dat of Mues uud e ad 6: 
| | Ae Dinning Aw erin; e os”, = 
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) TT HIS: peace did not entirely remove the appre \ Tex 

—— 1 of tbe Athenians with re mere king of Perſia. © 

The great preparations he was making gave them umbrage, * 

on they were afraid. ſo. formidable an armament was intended 6 

"againſt Greece, and that Egypt was only a plauſible; "_ 66 

with which the king e em ene e + 1% ö 
43 / PRI A omas 5. „ Athens 9 
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ſene alſo, two ſtrong neighbouring: 
upon 1 and keep it within 
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_« ſacrificing a ſmall part of it to their own, and their country's 
„ 1 | 


2 % 


*  * And we ought not to fear, as ſome people would inſinuate, 


that the great riches of the king of Perſia enabled him to 
«raiſe a great body of auxiliaries, and render his army for- 
% midable againſt us. Our Greeks, when they are to march 
«< againſt Egypt, or Orontes and the other Barbarians, ſerve 
* willingly under the Perfians ; but not one of them, I dare 
* be aſſured, not a fingle man of them, will ever reſolve to 
% bear arms againſt Greece. | 


4 * * 


This diſcourſe had all its effect. The refined and delicate 


addreſs of the orator in adviſing the impoſition of a tax to be 
deferred, and artfully explaining, at the fame time, that it 
would fall only upon the rich, was highly proper to render 
abortive an affair, 'which had no other foundation than in the 
over-heated imagination of ſome orators, who were perhaps 
Intereſted in the war they adviſed. ln. 
Two years after, an r of the Lacedæmonians 
againſt Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave Demoſthenes 
another opportunity to ſignalize his zeal, and diſplay his elo- 
uence, That city, which had been latel eſtabliſhed by the 
Arcadians, who had ſettled a numerous colony there from dif- 
ferent cities, and which might ſerve as a fortreſs and bulwark 
againſt Sparta, gave the Lacedzmonians great uneaſineſs, and 


_ alarmed them extremely. They reſolved therefore to attack 


and make themſelves maſters of it. The Megalopolitans, who, 
without doubt, had renounced their alliance with Thebes, had 
recourſe to Athens, and implored its protection: The other 
people concerned ſent alſo their deputies thither, and the affair 
was debated before the people, oO 
_ (z) Demoſthenes' founded his diſcourſe from the beginning 


of it upon this principle; that it was of the laſt importance 


to prevent either Sparta or Thebes from growing too powerful, 
and from being in a condition to give law to the reſt of Greece. 
Now it is evident, that if we abandon Megalopolis to the La- 

edæmonians, they will ſoon make themſelves maſters of Meſ- 
| cities, which are a check 
Aan | "due bounds. The alliance 
we ſhall make with the Arcadians, in delaring for Megalopolis, 
3s therefore the certain means&o preſerve fo neceſſary a balance 
between Sparta and Thebes ; becauſe whatever happens, neither 


the one nor the other will be able to hurt us, whilſt the Arca- 
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Y A.M. 3651. Ant. J. C. 353. Diod, I. xv. p. 40 (g). Demoſt. 
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dlans are our allies, whoſe forces, in conjunction with ours, 
will always be ſuperior to thoſe of either of them. ' | 


A weighty objection to this advice of Demoſthenes, was the 


alliance actually ſubſiſting berween Athens and Sparta, For, 


in fine, ſaid the orators Who Demoſthenes, what idea 


with the times, or is it confiſtent with juſtice t6 pay no regard 
to the faith of treaties? * We ought” (replied Demoſthenes, 


whoſe very words I ſhall repeat in this place) “ we * ought 


% indeed always to have juſtice in view, and to make it the 
& rule of our conduct; but, at the fame time, our confor- 
« mity to it ſhould conſiſt with the publick good and the in- 
« tereſt of the ſtate. It has been a perpetual maxim with us 
« to aſſiſt the opprefſed.”” (He cites the Lacedzmonians them- 
ſelves, the Thebans and Eubceans as examples.) We have 
«© never varied from this principle The reproach of changin 

„ therefore ought not to fall upon us, but upon thoſe, whoſe 


«« jnjuſtice-and uſurpation oblige us to declare againft them.” 


I admire the language of politicians, To hear them talk, 
it is always reaſon and the ſtricteſt juſtice that determine them; 
but to ſee them act, makes it evident that intereſt 'and ambition 
are the ſole rule and guide of their conduct. Their difcourſe 
is an effect of that regard for juſtice which nature has implante 
in the mind of man, and which they cannot entirely ſhake off. 
There are few who venture to declare againſt that internal prin- 


ciple in their expreſſions, or to contradict it openly. But there 


are alſo few, who obferve it with fidelity and conſtancy in their 
actions. Greece never was known to have more treaties of 


alliance than at the time we are now peaking” of, nor wer 
9 


they ever leſs regarded. This contempt of the religio 
oaths in ſtates, is a proof of their decline, and often denotes 
and occaſions their approaching run. 

(2) The Athenians, moved by the eloquent diſcourſe of De- 
moſthenes, ſent three thouſand foot, and three hundred horſe, 
to the aid of the Megalopolitans, under the command of t Pam- 
menes. Megalopolis was re- inſtated in its former condition, 
and its inhabitants, who had retired into their own countries, 


The peace, which had put an end to''the war of the Allies 
did not F for all of them the tranquillity they had reaſon 
to expect from it. The people of Rhodes and Cos, who had 
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been cle free by that treaty, only changed their ane 
Mauſolus, king of Caria, who aſſiſted them in throwing off 
the Athenian yoke, impoſed his own upon them. Having 
publickly declared himſelf for the rich and powerful, he en- 
Llaved the people, and made them ſuffer exceedingly. 'He died 
the ſecanc year after. the, treaty of peace, 1 reigned 
twenty - fur years. * Artemiſa his wife ſucceeded him, and 
as ſhe was fupported with all the 8 of the king « of Perſia, 
ſhe retained her power 1n the iſles lately ſubjeQed. EE 
In ſpeaking here of Artemiſa, it is proper to obſerve, that 
Me mt not be confounded with another rtemiſa, who lived 
above an hundred years before, in the time of Xerxes, and 
: who diſtinguiſhed her reſolution and prudence ſo much in the 
naval battle of Salamin- Several celebrated writers have fallen 
into this error through inadvei tency. 
_ (4) This princeſs immortalized herſelf by the honours. the 
rendered to the! e memory of Mauſolus her huſband. She cauſed 
a magnificent monument to be erected for him in Halicarnaſſus, 
which was called the Manſolæum, and for its beauty was eſteemed 
one of the wonders of the world, and gave the name of Mau- 
eie ; all future great and d magnifi ent AryQures of the. 
me DEE 
(I) She aan als. 0 eternize the name of Mauſolus 
other monuments, which ſhe believed more durable than 
thoſe of braſs or marble, but are often no better proof againſt 
Pub) | the injuries of time; I mean works of wit. She cauſed ex- 
Wl © cellent panegyricks to be made in honour of her huſband, and 
(4% propoſed a prize of great value for the perſon whoſe perform- 
1 ance ſhculd be the beſt. , Amongſt many others, the celebrated 
1 guns, and Theopompus. x 3 
(ik. bor Me 
| E | * Theopompus cartied i it from them all, and had the weakneſs 
1 
f 


and vauity to boaſt in publick of having gained the prize 
againſt his maſter; preferring, as is too common, the fame of 
fine parts to the glory of a good, heart. He had re 8 
uſolus in his hiſtory as a 1 5 moſt ſordidly avaricious 
whom all means of amaſſin aſpre were good: and eli gabe 
He painted him, without Ls. in very different colours in 
his iel, or elſe be yould payer obs. Pleaſed he prin- 


. 80 That | iNuftrious widow pre repared a different Gs for 
Mantels than that I have been ſpeaking of. * gathered 
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Inſtea 
her widowhood, there are ſome who ſay tbe made very conſider- 
able conqueits. , (a) It appears by one of Demoſthenes's orations, 
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bis aſhes, and had the bones beaten in a mortar, ſhe mingled 


ſome of the powder every, day in her drink, till ſhe had drank: 


it all off; OS by that means to make her own body the 


ſepulchre of her huſhand. She ſurvived: him only. two: years, 


and. her gick did not end but with her liſ me. 
of tears, in which moſt Writers plunge Artemiſa during 


that ſhe was not contidered at Athens as a ſorlorn relict, who 
neglected the affairs of her kingdom. But we have ſomethi 

more deciſive upon this head. (o) Vitruvius tells us, that after 
the death of Mauſolus, the Rhodians, offended that a woman 
ſhould reign in Caria, undertook to dethrone her. They left 
Rhodes for that purpoſe with their fleet, and entered the great 


port of Halicarnaſſus. The queen being informed of their 


deſign, had given the inhabitants orders to keep within the 
walls, and when the enemy ſhould arrive, to expreſs by ſhouts 


and clapping of hands a readineſs to ſurrender the city to them. 
The Rhodians quitted their ſhips, and went in all haſte to the 


publick place, leaving their fleet without any to guard it. In 
the mean time, Artemiſa came out with her gallies fiom the 


little port through a ſmall. canal, which ſhe had cauſed to be 


cut on purpoſe, entered the great port, ſeized the enemy's fleet 


without reſiſtance, and having put her ſoldiers and mariners on 


board of it, the ſet ſail. The Rhodians, having no means of 


eſcaping, were all put to the ſword. The queen all the while 
advanced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants ſaw their 
veſſels approach, adorned with wreaths of laurel, they raiſed 


great-ſhouts; and received their victorious and triumphant fleet 


with extraordinary marks of joy. It was fo in eſſect, but in 
another ſenſe than they imagined. Artemiſa, having met with 
no reſiſtance, took poſſeſſion of the city, and put the principal 


inhabitants to death. She had cauſed a trophy of her victor 


to be erected in it, and ſet up two ſtatues of braſs ; one c 


which repreſented the city of Rhodes, and the other Artemiſa, 


branding it with a hot iron. Vitruvius adds, that the Rho- 


dians Yared never demoliſn that trophy, their religion forbid- 
ding it; but they ſurrounded it with a building which pre- 
1 ite. 29115 $549 


my 


vented-1t;entirely-from-being ſeen; © 


All his, as Monfieur Bayle obſerves in his Dictionary, does 
not expreſs a forlorn and inconſolable widow, that paſſed her 


whole time in grief and lamentation; which makes it reaſon- 
able to ſuſpect, that whatever is reported of exceſſive in the 


mourning 


n Demet. de Libertat, Rliod, 5. 345; (6): Vitrwr, de ArchiteR, 1, it 
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mou of Artemiſa, has no other foundation, bor & its beit =o 
advanced at a e dy ſome is and afterwards cox | "mh 
by all the reſt. 

I ſhould be better pleaſed, for the honour-of Attemiſa, ifs it 
had been ſaid, as thete is nothing incredible in it, that by a 
fortitude and greatneſs of mind, of which her ſex has many 
| examples, ſhe had known how to unite the ſevere affliction of 
the widow with the active courage of the queen, and made the 
affairs of her government ſerve her inſtead nd conſolation. 
| ( 2) Negetia pra ſolatiis accipiens. 

(9) The Rhodians being treated by Artemiſa i in the manner 
we have related, and unable to ſupport any longer ſo ſevere 
and ſhameful a ſervitude, they had recourſe to the Athenians, 
and implored their protection. Though they had rendered 
themſelves entirely unworthy of it by their revolt, Demoſthenes 
took upon him to ee to the people in their behalf. He 
began with ſetting forth their crime in its full light; he en- 
larged upon their erde and perſidy; he ſeemed to enter into 
in people's juſt ſentiments of reſentment and indignation, and 
it might have been e was going to declare himſelf in the 
ſtrongeſt terms againſt the Rhodians : But all this was only the 

art of the orator, to inſinuate himſelf into his auditors opinion, 
and to excite in them quite contrary - ſentiments of goodneſs 

and compaſſion for a people, who acknowledge their fault, 
who confeſſed their unworthineſs, and who nevertheleſs were 
come to implore the republick*s protection. He ſets before 
them the great maxims, which in all ages had conſtituted the 

. glory of Athens; the forgiving of injuries, the pardoning of 
i rebels, and the taking upon them the defence of the unfor- 

W tunate. To the motives of 14 he annexes thoſe of intereſt; 
154 in ſhewing the importance of declaring for a city, that favoured 
Mm the democratick form of government, and of not abandoni 
13 an iſland ſo powerful as that of Rhodes: Which is the ſub- 
1 ſtance of Demoſthenes's diſcourſe, Inticled, Hor the _— of 
6 We: the Rhodians. | 
- 45) The death of A which ha appened the ſame year, 
it is very likely, re-eſtabliſhed; the Rhodians in their liberty. 
She was ſücceeded by her brother Idriæus, who eſpouſed his 
own ſiſter Ada, as Mauſolus had done Artemiſa. It was the 
cuſtom in Caria for the kings to marry their ſiſters in this man- 
ner, and for the widows to ſucceed their huſbands in the throne 
in =" {Ou to * n and even the e of the v7] 
e „5 4 2 Fe * . 
| |. 8 | | Szcr, p. 44 
mw Tacit A. M. 365 ©. 35x, Demoſt, de Libert, "OY 
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\ CHUS. mediteged. + in el the 6e 0 Egypt. 
to his obedience, which had long pretended to main 


tain itſelf in independance. Whilſt he was making great 


arations for this important expedition; he zeceived advice 
of the revolt of Pheœrnicia. ( That people oppreſſed by the 
Perſian povernors, reſolved to throw off ſo heavy a yoke, and 


made a e with Nectanebis king of Egypt, — whom, 
Perſia was marching 3 its armies, - As there was no other paſſage! 


for that invaſion but through Pheenicia, this revolt was very 
ſeaſonable for Nectanebis, who therefore: ſent Metro the Rho- 
dian to ſupport the rebels, with four thouſand Grecian troops. 
He inten that means to make Phœnicia bis barrier, and, 
to ſtop the Perſians there. The:Phcenicians took the field with, 
that reinforcement,; beat the governors of Syria and Cilicia, 
that had been ſent againſt themy and drove-the Perſians n. 
out of Phoenicia. - 

(4; The Cyprians, Ile era nat deer wende chan the 
Pheenicians, ſeeing the good 
revolt, followed their example, and joined an their league with 

Ochus ſent order to Leds king of Sali to make 
war againſt them; who ſoon after fitted Out a fleet, and dent; 
eight thouſand; Greeks: along wich it, under the command'of 
Phocion che Athenian, and Evagoras, who was believed tot 
have been the ſon of Nicocles. It is probable that he had 
been expelled by his uncle Protagoras, and that he had em- 


throne. His af the country, and the party he had 
there, made the king of Perſia chuſe him very wiſely to com- 
mand in this expedition. They madebn deſcent in the iſlaad, 
where their army enereaſed to double its number by the rein- 
forcements which came from Syria and Cilicia. The hopes of 
enriching: themſelves by the ſpoils of this iſland, that was very 
rich, drew: thither abundance of troops, and they formed the 
ſiege of Salamin by ſea and land. The iſland — Cyprus had 
„ — 4 — . an 
m à pe . were NQWEVEr:) | 
of Perſia. "how had upon this occaſion — ramen to 
en einen, ane neee eee 1 


2 Kitt 4 Ochus, 
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ſucceſs which had attended this > 


braced with 22 this opportunity of re- aſeending the 
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Ochus, having obſerved. that the Egyptian war was always per 
unſuceeſsful from the ill conduct of the generals ſent thither, 20 
he reſolved to take the care of it upon himſelf. But before he Th 
ſet out, he ſigniſied his deſire to the ſtates of Greece, that they it 
would put an end to their diviſions, and ceaſe to make war per 
„ Ä . od tage, ev 

It is a juſt matter of ſurprize, that the court of Perfia ſhould * 
inſiſt ſo earneſtly and ſo oſten, that the people of Greece ſhould that 

live in tranquillity with each other, and obſerve inviolably the me 
articles of the treaty of Antalcides, the principal end of which ore 
was the eftabliſhment of a laſting union amongſt them. It had 1 
formerly employed a quite different poli /,. 

From the miſcarriage of the enterprize againſt Greece under ane 
Xerxes, judging gold and filver a more proper means for ſub- 0 1 
jecting it than that of the ſword, the Perſians did net attack it 7 
with open force, but by the method of ſecret intrigues. They. tim 
conveyed cenſiderable ſums into it privately, to corrupt the to f 
perſons of credit and authority in the great cities and were vi 

jb /1 Perpetaally Watching occaſions to'arm:them-apainſt each other, pe” 
and to deprive them of the leiſure and means to invade them- he 
Vſebes. They were particularly careful to declare ſometimes for thir 
1 one, ſometimes for another, in order to ſupport a kind of ba- es 
Hy — — Hnce amongſt them, which put. it out of the power of any of gre 
wah thoſe” republicks to aggrandize itſelf wo much, ànd by that 1 
9 q | means to become formidable to Perſta. l. Y 1 4; 1510 . 
Eh 1 20 Phat nation employed a quite different conduct at this time, 
$I in prohibiting all wars to the people of Greece, and com- 
| manding them to obſerve àn univerſal peace, upon pain of 
1 incurting their diſpleaſure and arms, to ſuch as ſhould diſobey. 
1 Perſia; without doubt, did not take that reſolution at a venture, 
It and had its reaſons to behave in ſucks manner with regard to 
Its defipn might be to ſoſten their ſpirit by degrees, in diſ- 
7 2 their hand; to blunt the edge of that valour, which 
fpurred them on perpetually by noble emulation; to extinguiſh 
in them their paſſion for glory and victory; to render languid, 
by long inertion and forced eaſe, the activity natural to them; 
and, in fine, to bring them into the number of thoſe people, 
whom a quiet and eſfeminate life enervates, and who loſe in 
ſloth and peace that martial ardour, which combats! and even 


1 


n 
way 4 


| . to inſpire. G A015 2386 eee een 

The — who then reigned had à perſonal intereſt, 
28 well as his predeceſſor, in impoſing theſe terms upon the 

"Greeks. Egypt had long thrown off the yoke, and given the 
empire juſt cauſe of inquietude. Ochus had reſolved to go in 


perſon 
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perſon to reduce the rebels. He had the expedition extremel7 
at heart, and neglected nothing that could promote its ſucceſs, 
The famous retreat of the ten thouſand, without enumerating 
many other actions of a like nat ire, had left a great idea in 
Perſia of the Grecian valour. That prince relied more upon 
a ſmall body of Greeks in his pay, than upon the whole army 
of the Perſians, as numerous as it was; and he well knew, 
that the inteſtine diviſions of Greece would render the cities 
incapable of ſupplying the number of ſoldiers he had oceaſion 
ſor © SPAM 3, HO mn n, -- 15! 20 L487 
In fine, as a good politician; he eould not enter upon action 
in Egypt, till he had paciſied all behind him, Ionia eſpecially, 
and its neighbouring provinces. Now, the moſt certain means 
to hold them in obedience, was to deprive them of all hope of 
aid from the Greeks, to whom they had always recourſe in 
times of revolt, and without whom: they were in no condition 


to form any great enterprizes (a). 


When Ochus had taken all his meaſures, and made the ne- 
ceſſary preparations, he repaired to the frontiers of Phœnicia, 
where he had an army of three hundred thouſand fdot, and 
thirty thouſand horſe, and put bimſelf at the head of it. Men- 
tor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The approach of fo © 
great an army ſtaggered him, and he ſent ſecretly to: Ochus, to 
make him offers not only of ſurrendering Sidon to him, but to 
ſerve him in: Egypt, where he was wel acquainted/with: the 
country, and might be very. uſeful to him. Ochus agreed 
entirely to the propoſal, upon which he engaged Tennes king BW 
of Sidon in —— ſon, and they ſurrendered the place 9 
in concert to Ohuu us. | 
The Sidonians had ſet fire: to their ſhips upon the approach | 
15 of the king's troops, in order to lay the people under the ne- | 
8 ceflity' of making a good defence, by removing all hope of any } 
* other ſecurity. When they ſaw themſelves betrayed,” that te 
| enemy were maſters /of ithe” city,” and that there was no pols = s 
y ſibility! of eſcaping either by: ſea or land; in the deſpair; of their 
wo condition, they ſhut themſelves: up in their houſes, and ſet | 
; them on fire. Forty thouſand men, without reckoning women | 
2d and children, 'periſtied in this manner. The fate of Tennes 
* their king was no better. Ochus, ſeeing himſelf maſter of | 
n Sidon, and having no farther occaſion for him, cauſed him to 
be put to death; à juſt reward of his treaſon, and ari evident 0 
proof, that Ochus did not yield to him fn perfidy; At the 
time this misfortune happened, Sidon was immenſely 5. 


ns (2) Diod. I. xvi. p. 44443. is 539] 4 Ti } 
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cchich be wok. - Belides which, it appears chat 
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The fire having melted the gold nee Ochus och 
cinders| for a: conſiderable ſum 52 money. v6 11 
he dreadful ruin of this city caſt ſo £ cat a terror into the 
reſt of Pheenicia, that it fulmnitteds, and obtained conditions 
reaſonable enough from the king ; Ochus made no great dif- 
ſiculty in ying with their Spada becauſe, he would not 


loſe:the/ time there, he bad ſo much occakion. fact in . ear 


tion of his projects againſt Egypt. 

began hike march to deer ie be was joi 
body of ten thouſand Greeks. From the beginning of x 
expititicn he had demanded troops in Greece. The Atheni- 
ans and Lacedzmonians had excuſed themſelves from furniſh- 
Ing him any at that time; it being impoſſible for them to do 


joined. by = 


it, whatever defire they might have, as they ſaid, to cultivate 
a good correſpondence with the, king. The Fhebans ſent him 


a thouſand men under the command of, Lachares: The, Ar- 
gives three thouſand under Nicoſtratus-. The reſt came from 
the citirs bf ha. All theſe arobys. en lin immediately 
after che taking of Sit ak 43: 137 ef | 

(3): The Jews-muſt haue had Gam Goep is, this war of he 
Berſia; for Sidon 3 no 93 
beßoged the city. of Jeric 
ke carried a 


chan Ochns catered Judmea, and 


great number of jewiſh captives; into Eg 
— or 3 where be ettled them. ee ehe oy 

plat * 1 5 ry 5D. R I | 
Y Ochus alſo put an een e with, Cyprus. at. the 
fanic time. That of Egypt ſo entirely engroſſed his attention, 
ah in order to have nothing to divert him from: it, he was 
fatisfied to come to an accommodation with the nine kings of 


Cyprus, ho ſubmitted; to him upon: certain conditions, and: 


were all continued in cheir little ſtates. Ev agoras demanded 
20)be re-iziſtated in the kingdom of Salamin. Ir. was evidently 
proved, that he had committed: the maſt- flagrant oppreſſions 


during his reign, and that he had not bern unjuſtly dethroned. 


Protagoras was therefore confirmed in the kingdom of Salamin, 
and the king gave Exagoras a, remote government. He be · 
haved no better in that, and Was again expelled. He aſter- 
wards returned ta Salamin, and was ſeized, and put to death, 


Guaprizks difference between Nicactes and his ſon Evagoras ! 


-(z)- After the reduction of the iſle of Cyprus, and the pro: 


Lines of a advanced at 13255 mne Egypt. 
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ae Upon his arrival, he encamped before Peluſium, from whence 
| he detached three bodies of his troops, each of them com- 
IF manded by a Greek and a Perſian with equal authority. The 
* firſt was under Dachares the Theban, and Roſaces' governor of 
f. Lydia and Ionja. The ſecond was given to Nicoſtratus the 
DE Argive, and Ariſtazanes one of che great officers of the crown. 


a7. The third had Mentor the Rhodian, and Bazoas one of Ochuss 


eunuchs, at the head of it. Each detachment had its parti- 


ind cular orders. The king remained with the main body of the 
13 army in the camp he had made choice of at firſt, to wait events, | 


i- and to he ready to ſupport thoſe trcops in caſe of ill ſucekſs, or 
n to improve the advantages they might haue ft ! 


jo NeRanebis had long expected this invaſion, che preparations 
120 For which had made ſo much noiſe. He had an hundred thou- 


ſand men on foot, twenty thouſand of whom were Greeks, 
ian trœops. 


twenty thouſand ' Lybians, and the reſt of Egypt 
ay Part of them he beſtowed in the places upon the frontiers, and 
ly poſted himſelf with the reſt in the paſſes, to diſpute theeenemy's 
22 entrance into Bgypt. Ochus's firit detachment was. ſent againſt 


Lachares beſieged the place. That under Nicoftratus, on 
board of four-and-twenty ſhips of the Perſtan fleet, entered one 
of the mouths of the Nile at the ſame time, and ſailed inte 
the heart of Egypt, where en landed, and fortified them- 
ſelves well in a camp, of whic 
tageous. All the Egyptian troops in theſe parts were imme- 
diately drawn together under Clinias, a Greek of the ifle af 
Cos, and prepared to repal the enemy. A very warm action 
enſued, in which Clinias with five thouſand of his troops were 


* 


killed, and the reſt entirely broke and diſperſed, - - 
:apprehending- that Nicoſtratus after this victory would embark 
again upon the Nile, and take Memphis the capital of the 

ingdom, made all the haſte he could to defend it, and aban- 
| doned the paſſeg, which it was of the laſt importance to ſecure, 
So 


they believed all loft, and capitulated with Lachares, upon 
condition of being ſent back into Greece with all that belonged 


effects. , 


dans clear and unguarded, entered the country, and made 
imſelf maſter of it without any oppoſition. For, after havi 


Peluſium, where there was a garriſon-of five thouſand Greeks. 


the fituation. was very advan- 


This action decided the ſacceſs of the war, Nectanebis, 
revent the entrance of the enemy. When the Greeks that 
ended Peluſium, were apprized of this precipitate retreat, 


to them, and without ſuffering any injury in their perſons or 


Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finding the 0 


cauſad & report ta be ſpread throughout his camp, that 9 wr 


26% TH HITIS TOA OFF 
had HOME] all thoſe who would ſubmit, to be treated: with 
favour, and that ſuch as made refiſtance ſhould be- deſtroyed, 
as the Sidonians had been; he let all his priſoners eſeape, that 
they might carry the news into the country round about. Thoſe 
| 2 people reported 4 in their towns. and villages what they had 
heard in the enemy's camp. The brutality of Ochus ſeemed. 
to con firm it, and the terror was i great, that the garriſons, 
as well Greekss as Egy ptians, ftrove which: ſhould he * fore- 
moſt i in making their ſubmiſſion... - 
4a) Nectanebis, having loſt all hope of bing able to defend 
Himſelf, eſcaped with his treaſures and beſt effects into Athio- 
ia, from whence he never returned. He was the laſt king of 
Egypt of the Egyptian race, ſince whom it has always con- 
ned under a e Naked according to the en of 


| Ezekiel (6). ki 


Ochus, having entirely conquered Eerpt 3 in this manner, Gi 
Adiſmantled the cities, pillaged a” temples, and returned in ha 
triumph to Babylon, laden with ſpoils, and eſpecially with he 
Fate ſilver, of which he carried away immenſe ſums. He po 
ft the government of it to eee, a Naa of the firſt * 
quality. H ha 
ha Here Manethon kniſhes his commentaries, or „ bifory of the 
Eg He was a prieſt of Heliopolis in that country, and Lis 
Ft 6: wrote the hiſtory of its different dynaſties from the com- tin 
mencement of the nation to the times we now treat-Of. His M. 
book is often cited by Joſephus, Euſebius, Plutarch, Porphry, - fid, 
and ſeveral others. This hiſtorian lived in the reign of Piole- 1eff 
mus Philadelphus king of Egypt, to whom he dedicates his the 
work, of which? Syncellus has preſerved: us the abridgment. his 
Nettanebis . loft the crown by his too good opinion of him- bro 
ſelf. He had been placed upon the throne by Ageſilaus, and of 
afterwards ſupported i in it by the valour and counſels of Dio- tag 
phantes the Athenian, and Lamius che Lacedæmonian, who, reir 
Whilſt they had the command of his troops, and the direction BF — ( 
of the war, had rendered his arms victorious over the Perſians BF fam 
in all the enterprizes they had formed; againſt him. It is a pity MY at 1 
we. have no account of them, Land that iodorus is ſilent upon men 
chi head. That prince, vain from ſo many ſucceſſes, imagined, f 
in conſequence, that he was become ſufficiently capable of | 
| 04 


conducting his own affairs in ee and diſmiſſed them to 
ſe Nenne He had time 


whom he. Was en or all 
--ENOU gh 


at l L 44 : 7 


„A. M. 3686. Ant. J. C. 3 50. ; b) Lack. xxix, 3 15. (e) Syn- 
25 p. 256. Vat de ITY i. 02 | + . 0 ; 
George, 4 "monk ef Conflantinople,' | vicar to the patriarch Taraſus, towards 
7 "Falled N bis being Syncellus, or | the end * 2 12 T 
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enou to repent his error, and to diſcover th at the power does 
not gh the merit of à kin 


(4) Ochus rewarded very lber u the eber which Mentor 


the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduction of Phcenicia, | 


and the conqueſt of Egypt. Before he left that kingdom, he 
diſmiſſed the other Gfeeks laden with his preſents. As for 
Mentor, to hom the whole ſucceſs of the expedition was 
principally owing, he not only made him a preſent of an hun- 
- dred * talents in money, beſides many jewels of value, 
dut gave him the government of all the coaſt of Afla, with the 
direction of the war againſt ſome. provinces, which had revolted 


in the beginning of his reign, and declared him generalifiimo 


of all his armies on that fide. + 


Mentor made uſe of his intereſt to eg l the ki ich 


his brother Memnon, and Artabaſus, who had married their 
Aſter. | Both of them had been in arms againſt Ochus. We 


have already related the revolt of Artabaſus, and the victories 
ed at laſt, and reduced to take refuge with Philip king 


Mentor want his great merits, nor deceive the king in the con- 


fidence he had repoſed in him. For he had ſcarce taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of his government, when he re-eſtabliſhed every where 
the king's authority, and reduced thoſe who had revolted in 


his neigkbourhood to return to their Obedience; ſome he 
brought over by his addreſs and ſtratagems, and others by force 


of arms. In a word, he knew ſo well how to take his advan- 
tages, that at length he ſubjected them all to the yoke, and 
reinſtated the king | 


s affairs in thoſe provinces, _ 
(e) In the Kult) year of the 108th Olympiad died Plato, the 


famous Athenian philoſopher. + I: ſhall defer ſpeaking of him 
At nr _ 1 Tay not ne on Wen 5 the berge ö 
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(4) A. M. 3655, Ant. J. C. 1 92 A. M. 5505 6. Ant. n 48, 


he obtained over. the king's troops, He was however over- 


of Macedon; and Memnon, who had borne a part in his wars, 
had alſo a ſhare in his baniſhment. After this reconciliation, 
they rendered Ochus and his ſucceſſors ſignal ſervices ; &ſpe- 
cially Memnon, who was one of the moſt valiant men of his 
times, and no leſs excellent in the art of war. Neither did 


* 
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OU — the conqueſt of Epypt, oſt reduR 
FP of che revolted provinces of his empire, abandoned 
himſelf to pleaſure and luxurious eaſe during the reſt of his 
-life, and left the care of affairs entirely to his miniſters. The 
two principal of them were the eunach Bagoas, and Mentor 
the Rhodian, who divided. all power between them, ſo that the 
firſt Had all der wren. e and weren all theſe 

of the lower under him. Nai seid“ 1 
( After having reigned twenty- As: years, Ochus died 
of poiſon given him by Baägoas. That eee who was by 
birth an Egyptian, had always retained a: love for his country, 
and a geal for its religion. When his maſter conquered it, he 
- flattered himſelf, that it would have been in his 
. ſoftened the deſtiny of the one, and protected the other from 
inſult. But he could not reſtrain the brutality of his 
. who actad a thouſand things in regard o both, which the 
.cunuch faw-with extreme ſorrom, and mag re reſented 

in his heart. 


pillaged the houſes and temples, as has been ſaid, had beſides 

i taken away all the archives of the kingdom, which were de- 
1 poſited, and kept with religious care in the temples of che 
wy _ - Egyptians, and in (S0. deriſion of their worſhip, he had cauſed 
11:49 the god Apis to be leilled, that is, the ſacred bull which they 
adored under that name. What gave occaſion: fur this laſt 
action was, (i) that Ochus being as 2 ani heavy as he: was 
Ne the Egyptians, from the erg of thoſe. qual qualities, had 
wen him the ſhocking ſurname e. the ſtupid animal, they 
und he reſembled. Violently enraged at this affront, Ochus 
ſaid that he would make them — he was not an aſs but 

- a lion, and that the aſs, whom they deſpiſed ſo much, ſhould 
eat their 0x; | Accatdinglyche ordered: Apis ta be aut 
of his temple, and ſaeriſiced ta an aſs. After which he made 
his enoks dreſs, and ſerve him up to the officers of his houſhold. 
This piece of wit incenſed Bagoas. As for the archives, he 
redeemed: them afterwards, wp. fent them back to the places 
where it was the cuſtom to keep them: But the affront, which 
had been done to his religion, was irreparable ; ; and it is be- 


lieved, chat was the real occaſion of his maſter's death, Hi 
$ 


r o. (C) A. M. 666. Ant. J. C. 338. 
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: (4) His 157 did not ſtop there, he cauſed another body 
= to be interred inſtead of the king's, and to avenge his having 
made the officers of the houſe eat the god Apis, he made cats 
| eat his dead body, which he gave them'cut in ſmall pieces; and 
n for his bones, thoſe he turned into handles for knives and 
d ſwords, the natural ſymbols of his cruelty. It is very probable, 
is that ſome new cauſe had-awakened in the heart of this monſter 
ic his ancient reſentment ; without which, it is not to be con- 
Ir ceived, that he could carry his barbarity ſo far in regard to his 
Fe maſter aut r tn Te te 
ſe After the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whoſe hands all power 
was at that time, placed Arſes upon the throne, the youngeſt 
v of all the late king's ſons, and put the reſt to death, in order 
y to poſſeſs with better ſecurity, and without a rival, the autho- 
, rity he had uſurped. He Save Arſes only the name of king, 
ie whilſt he reſerved to himſelf the whole power of the ſovereignty. 
ve But. perceiving that the young prince began to diſcover his 


wickedneſs, and took meaſures to puniſh it, he prevented him 


E, 

ad Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by the mur- 
„ der of Arſes, placed Darius upon it, the third of that name 
ad who reigned in Perſia. His true name was Codomanus, of 
es whom much will be ſaid hereafteer. 

— We ſee here in a full light the ſad effect of the ill policy of 
he the kings of Perſia, who, to eaſe themſelves of the weight of 
ed publick bufineſs, abandoned their whole authority to an eunuch. 
y Bagoas might have more addreſs and underſtanding than the 
aſt reſt, and thereby merit ſome diſtinction. It is the duty of a 


wiſe prince to diſtinguiſh merit; but it is as conſiſtent for him 


ad to continue always the entire maſter, judge, and arbiter of his 
ey affairs. A prince, like Ochus, that had made the greateſt 
us crimes his ſteps for aſcending the. throne, and who had ſup- 
ut ported himſelf in it by the fame meaſures, deſerved to have 
11d ſuch'a minifter as Bagoas, who vied with his maſter in perfidy 
wut and eruelty. Ochus experienced their firſt effects. Had he 
de deſired to have nothing to fear from him, he ſhould not have 
1d. been ſo iwprudent to render him formidable, by giving him 
he an unlimited power. Se $0 ee 
ces f | | : 7 \ B 
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by having him aſſaſſinated „ and deſtroyed his whole family win 


W 1am 
Seer, vi. . eat of the life of range a bir 
ee volt ens and e in the pubic fine 
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Aber will have 282 [a in the apr of 
n and Alexander, which will be the ſubject of the 
enſuing volume, it is neceſſary to give the reader ſome jous 
idea of him, and to let him know by what means he cultivated, 
and to whit a degree of perfection he carried his talent of elo- - 
quences which made him more awful to Philip and Alexander, 
and enabled him to render greater ſervices to his country, than 

| the higheſt military virtue conld have done. " 


= orator, born two years, before Phili | and two | 
12 and fourſcore before Gero. was not = fon of a 


dirty ſmoaky blackſmith, as 1 Juvenal would ſeem to intimate, 
but of a man moderately rich, who got conſiderably by forges. 
Not that the birth of Demoſthenes could derogate in the leaſt 
from his reputation, whoſe works are an higher title of nobility 
than the moſt ſplendid the world affords. fn) Demoſthenes 
tells us himſelf, that his father employed thirty ſlaves at his 
forges, each of them valued at three minæ, or fifty crowns ; 
two excepted, who were without doubt the moſt expert in the 
buſineſs, and directed the work, and thoſe were each of them 
worth an hundred crowns. It is well known that part of the 
wealth of che ancients conſiſted in ſlaves. Thoſe forges, all 
charges paid, cleared annually thirty minæ, that is, fifteen hun- 
crowns. To this firſt manufactory, appropriated to the 
forging of ſwords and ſuch kind of arms, = ded another, 
wherein beds and tables of fine wood and ivory were made, 
which brought him in yearly twelve minz. In this only twenty 
1 were employed, ach, of them valued at two minz, or 
an hundred livres 35 x ET ICP 
Demoſthenes's father died — of an eſtate of fourteen 
talents (%. Te had the misfortune to fall into the hands of 
ſordid and avaricious guardians, who had no views but of 
making the moſt out of his fortune. They carried that baſe 
0 


irit ſo far as to refuſe their pupil's maſters the reward due to 
them: So that he was not educated with the care, which þ 
| enxcel- 


2 In 88 cont. Ad 896. () About 41, 105. 


) Four:een Eundred crowns. PO IE, 3 
. Kurth year of the nineiy-nimb Olympiad, 
Quem pater ardentis maſſe fuligine lippus, © 
A carbone & forcipibus, gladioſgne parente 
Incude, & luteo Vulcano ad rhetora miſit. bs UP, Il, iv. Sat. 10. 
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excellent a genius as his required ; befides which, the wWenkneſs 
of his oonfttitution, and the delicacy of his health, with the 


| his maſters from obliging him to apply much to is ſtudies. 
The ſchool of Iſocrates , in which ſo many great men had. 


been educated, was at that time the moſt famous-at Athens. 
But whether the avarice of Demoſthenes's guardians prevented 


him from improving under, a maſter, whoſe price was very 
high (p), or that the ſoft and peaceful eloquence of Ifocrates 


was not to his taſte, at that time he ſtudied under Iſens, whoſe 


character was ftrength and vehemence. He foupd means how- 


eyer a get the principles of rhetorick 2 by the former: 
But f Plato in reality contributed the moſt 
henes; he read his works with great application, and received 
leſſons from him alſo; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh in the wri- 
tings of the diſciple, the noble and ſublime air of the maſter. 
„) But he ſoon quitted the ſchools of Hes and Plato for 
another, under a different kind of direction; I mean, to fre- 
gays the bar, of which this was the-.gceafion. The orator 


alliſtratus was appointed to plead the cauſs-of the city Oropus, | 


ſituated between Bœotia and Attics, Chabrias, having diſ- 


poſed the A he 11ans to march to the aid of the Thebans, who 


were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened thither, and delivered them 


from the enemy. The Thebans, forgetting fo great a ſervice, 


took the town of Oropus, which was upon their frontier, from 


the Athenians. (7) Chabrias was ſuſpected, and charged with 
treaſon upon this occaſion, ' Calliftratus was choſen to plead 
againſt him. The reputation of the | orator, and the 4 

e in 


tance of the cauſe, excited curioſity; and made a great n 


the city. (5) Demoſthenes, who was then ſixteen years of age 
earneitly entreated his maſters to eatry him with them to the 
bar, that he might be. preſent at ſo famous a trial. The orator 
was heard with great attention, and having had extraordinary 


ſucceſs, was attended home by a crowd of 11luftrious citizens, 


who ſeemed to vie with each other in praiſing and admiring 
him. The young man was extremely affeRted with the honoyrs, 
which he ſaw paid to the orator, and ſtill more with the ſupreme 
power of eloquence over the minds of men, over Which it 
-{p) r 221. 10. 1g) Ad. Oel. I. Ii. e. 13. (7) Demaſt. in 
Midi. P» 613. of (s) A. 11. 245 Ant. i. C. _ 9 8 0 N | 
85 * Iſocrates— cujus 8 ludo, tan ſermonis, Cic. in Brut. A1. 121. 
r  ©x. quo Townes innumeri | IIlud jusjurandum, per cæſos in 
pes exie De Orat. n. 94. |} Marathone ac Salamine propugnatores 
t Le&itaviiſe Plitonem ſtudiask, | Reip, fatis manifeftd docet, præcep- 
audiriſſe etiam, Demoſthenes dicitur : | torem ejus Platonem fuiſſe. Quint. 


_ Kque apparat ar genere & granditate | l. xi, c. 206 


in forming Demoſt- 
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exereiſes a kind of abfolute power. He was himſelf ſenſible 
of its effects, and not being able to reſiſt its charms,” he'pave 
| himſelf Wholly" up to it, from thenceforth renounced all other 
gy reingh pleaſures,” and during the continuance of Calliſtra- 
at Akhens, he never quitted him, but made "nl the improve · : 
ment hs could from his precepts“ dit | 
The frſt* efay of his eloquence: Was ag ainft his guardians, 
whem he-obliged to refund à part of his fortune. Encouraged 
by this ſuegeſs, he ventured t ſpeak before the people, b ut 
with very ill ſucceſs. He had a weak voice, a thick wa of 
ſpealking, and a very ſhort breath; notwithſtanding which, his 
periods were ſo long, that he was often obliged to ſtop þ in the 
midtt ef them fon reſpiration. 'This'occafioned his being hiſſed 
by the whole audience; from whence he retired entirely diſ. 
cduraged, and adetermined to renoutice for ever a function of 
which he” believed himſelf incapable. One of his auditors,” | 
whb had obſerve#an excellent fund of gehius in him, and a 
kind of eloquence which came very near that of Perieles, gave 
Wm new ſpirit from the grateful idea of ſo glorious 4 reſe em- 
plante and the good advice which he added to it. 
He wentured- erefore to appear a ſecond time before thi 
people, and was no better received than before. As he with- 
drew, hanging down his head, and in the utmoſt confuſion, 
Satyrus, one of the moſt excellent actors of thoſe times, who 
was his friend, met him, and having. learnt from himſelf the 
cauſe of his being ſo much dejected, he aſfured him that the 
evil was: not without remedy; and that che caſe was not fo deſ- 
perate às he imnagined. He defired him only to repeat ſome of 
Sophocles or Euripides s verſes to him, which he accordingly 
did. Satyrus ſpoke them after him, and gave them ſuch graces 
by the tone, geſture, and ſpirit, wir Which he pronounced 
them, that Demoſthenes himſelf found them quite different 
from what they were in his own manner 6f- ſpPeaking. He. Per- 
ceived plainly what he wanted, and af Phe Bintelk, to the 
| acquirin of its, If $7 Is | Tk 1942 0 1289 1: „en 3 Ott 
Kis efforts 16 comeßt his Auctrur. eſe ef urtetaiice; dow 
perfect himſelf in pronunciation, "6f Which his friend had made 
him underftand the value, ſcemed almoſt incredible, and 
prove, that an induſtrious perſeverance can ſurmount all things. 
(:) He ſtammered to ſuch. a degree, that he could not pro- 
nounce ſome letters, àmongſt others, that with which the name 
of the art “ he ſtudied begins; ; and he was ſo 8 
that he could not utter a "whole period without Ropp in 4 
overcame theſe obſtacles at length by putting ſmall pebbfe es mo 
n an b 3 ai cen fs ie 
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without interruption; and that walking, and 0108, UP, Keep 
and difficult places, fo that, at laſt, no letter made him hefi- 
tate, and his breath held out through the Tongef ;periods. 


£ mw 


the moſt violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, to ac- 
cuſtom himſelf, by the confuſed noiſe, of the waters, to the 
roar of the people, and the tumultuous cries of publick aſſem- 
JEX ͤMn; 8 „ 
0) Demoſthenes took no leſs care of his action than of hiz 
voice. He had a large looking-glaſs in his houſe, Which ſerve 


(% He. went allo to the ſea-fide, and whilſt the waves were in 


— 


„ * _ . 1 — N 71471 83 Ae 6:19 
to teach him geſtuze, and at which he uſed to declaim, before 
he ſpoke in, publick . . To..corre& a fault, which he had con- 
_ trated by an ill habit of continually ſhrugging his ſhoulders, 
he practiſed ſtanding upright in a kind of very narrow pulpit 
112 3 err r LUTT 88 
or roſtrum, over Whicl hung a halbert in ſuch a manner, that 
if iy the heat of action that motion eſcaped him, the point of 
the weapon might ſerve at he ame time to admoniſh, and cor- 
Te t him. . on . 
„„ See 

His pains were well, beſtowed. it was by this means 
that he carried the art of declaiming to the "higheſt degree of 
. Fine AL 3b”, wy So 1»: ths7 "24 : 1 83 . + i» 8.4 
perfection of which it was, capable; whence,, it is plain, he 
well knew. its value and importance, When he was aſked" three 


fs, 


„ / „% ES 
; for it was by this means, 


| Fa no other anſwer than Pronunciation; infinuating, 
alikcation to he the Hal) 88, of which the eee 

| Concealed, and which was the moſt capable of concealing other 
defects; and that pronunciation: alone could give Loeb 

weight even to an indifferent orator, when. withqut.3t, "the ff 

excellent could por Abe he leaſt ſucceſs. _ 
7 high opinion of it, as to attain a perfe 
Free whe Bien of Net 

1 h 33 3 


a 
* 


« 


Aion in it, a 


f Nedptlenjus, ene. Ae Come: 
L {ut 
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 dian then in being, he devoted ſo conſiderable. 4 
— ; OTE ye; 14 2 2 * * 2 4 3 IIA. 3 If * — * 

thouſand drachmas (3), though he was not very rich. 


His application to ſtudy was no leſs ſurppiziy 3 To be the 


* „ * ©; 


40 BD JRL 16. wk £350 EF} & 53 4 Jo . 2877 
more removed from noiſe, and leſs ſu ject to diſtraction, he 


f * 
* 4 


1 4.9 E n a . 37 i 2 
cauſed à ſmall chamber to, be made for him under ground, in 
Which he ſometimes ſhut himſelf up for whole months,' ſhaving 
n + 516: eo eu Pos on 


2 2» n 


_ .(z), Quintil. I. x. e. 3. (x) Ibid. I. A. c. 3. U About 240. 
Nerling. 5 3 Eee: 5 1 $25 on nenne 98 2 3 % ” "1.4 | ; 

.* Attio in dicendo una dominatur. | Huic primas dedifſe Demoſthenes di- 
Sine hac ſummus orator eſſe in nu- citur, cum rogaretur quid. in dicendo 
mero nullo poteſt: mediocris, hac | eſſet primum; huic ſecundas, huic 
inſtructus ſummos ſæpe ſuperare, | tertias. Cic, de Orat. I. iii. n. are.” 
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Feveral times, which ee thought moſt neceſſary: if an 
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making that reply. * three ſeveral times ſucceflively, that 


He muff have + 
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on endet delt u. head and face, that he mi ht not be in A 
205 88 to go abroad. It was there, by the light of a ſmall 
lamp, he compoſed the admirable orations, which were ſaid 
1 Who oP him, to ſmell of the oi; to imply that 


_ = ey were too elaborate. ** Ir is pin, ”” replied he, «yours 


0 not coſt you ſo much trouble. He roſs. very early in the 
PN l 5 to fay, that he Was ſorry when any work- 


pk =Y of way Joe . 


| warp . to acquire 3 an excelle 
ins he took in copying 


ot; 


dag | 
times with K bis own. hand, in order'to render the file of 


great man familiar to 3M 
Demoſthenes, after ene dad his talent of eloc 1 
in ſeveral private cauſes, . his appearance in full? Mr 
and mounted the tribunal of harapgues, to treat there upon 
the publick affair; with what ſucces. we ſhall ſee hereaf r 
Cicero 4 tells us that ſucceſs was ſo reat, "that all Greece ca: 
in crowds to Athens to hear Deniofthenes ſpeak ; and he adds 
that merit, ſo great as his, coald not — have had that effe 
1 do not examine in this 
yence {s).; J have entkam 
2 1 con fider i its wo! | 


df e er mn elſewhere ; 5 


effects. 
If we believe Philip 12 this head, of which he i is — 57 


- an evidence of u veſtic able anthori {7 the eloquence © 
| Demoſthenes one > 92 won a In he artajes and 
fleets of the Athenians, a2anere 
chines of war, and b Webs = =-aOftance 
y which k he overthrew 3 1 Ms projets, and r 
Prizes, without its being poUhle | prevent their effect. For 
4 myſelf.“ fays Philip 00 N. © had I been preſent, and 
ds eard that ve ment re or dectaic, ſhould have concluded 
the feſt, that it was 122 e to declare war 
75 bets me. No c regnable to that e 
provided he could introduce a equa 5 n with gold to it ; ; 
ut he confeſſed, that to his forrow, Waden om nh invin- 
cible in that reſpect, and that be always found him inacceſſible 
ä b his preſen ents. After the battle of 
ictor, was ruck with Extreme dread at the proſpect of 
great 
(.) Lucian, Adverſ. IndoR. 5 Art © ing the Belles 
Ke Vol. II. (3) a. 25 Encom. 1 4 [0 9” Bug ; 
Cui non ſunt andites Demoſthe- |} modo ita memoriz proditum eſſe, ſed 
nes Vigiliz ? qui dolere ſe aiebat, 6 | ita neceſſę fuiſſe, cum Demoſthenes 
nando opificum antelucana victus 


m_ induſtria. Tuſc. Queſt, I. iv. 
*1 1 Ne ud quidem intellizunt, non | 


ainſt him ; 
his enter- 


| cauſa, ex tota Gracia fierent, [s 
Brut. n. 239. . 


Thucydides's hiſtory ei . | 


3 


face. into the character of his elo- 


ou kg: bet fajd, were like 


zronea, Philip, 2 


dicturus eſſet, ut concurſus, audiendi 
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danger, to Which that orator, by the powerful league he 
ad been the fole cauſe of for ng again im, expoſed him- 

ſelf and his — 
(e) Antipater ſpoke to che ſame effect of him: ** I value not,” 
faid he, the ; the gallies, and. orwies of the Athe- | 
„ nians: For what have we to fear from a !e continually 
37 employed i in games, feaſts, and NN Demoſthenes - 
% alone ow, me pain. Without him the Athenians differ 
« in nothing from the meaneſt people of Greece. He alone 
i excites and animates them. It i £4, 44 mat rouzes them from 
their lethargy and ſtupefaRtion, and puts their arms and oars 
% into their hands almoſt againft their will: Inceſſantly re _ 
* { to them the famous bactles of Marathon and. Sala- 
=—_. transforms them into new men by the ardour of his. 
. 66 Alea, 2 1 them with incredible valour and 
% fortitude. thing eſcapes his penetrating eyes, nor his 
WM nora, 3 He foreſees all our deſigns, be 
* countermines all our projects, and diſconcerts us in every 
* thing; and did Athens entirely confide ip him, and wholly 
6 pry his N we were undone without remedy. Nothing 
NY Nor diminiſh his Jove for his country. 
All gg ys Philip finds no more Axceſs | to him, than 
Ch 2 of oo did formerly to Ariftides,” - | 
le was redyced by neceſhiy to give this glorious teſtimony _ 
605 bim telt! in his ut defence againſt Æſchines, his accuſer | 
and declared enemy. Whilf all the orators have ſuffered | 
*. themſelves to be corrupted by the preſents of Philip and 
mM Alexander, 1 is well known,” oy bf Be, * that neither deli- | 
© cate conjun 2 engaging expreſhons, ma dent pro- | 
„ miſes, hope,. = 1 any lag ia the wor oe have. ev 
been able to induce me 09 - vp the leaft right or 155 | 


to onto thee DA Wt 
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w — 2 9 


of wy coun 2 He adds, that inſtead of ating like th 

mercenary perſons, 00 in "all the! prop declared 

ſiuch as paid them beſt, ike. ſcales, ways 1 to tho 
* fide from whence they receive moſt ; * in all the counſels 

had given, had ſolely in view the intexeſt and glory of his 

country, and that he had always ke wy inflexible and in- 

corruptible to the Macedonian The 5 quel will ſhew 
how well he ſupported that Chara ter me the end. 

_._ Such was the ofator who is about to aſcend the tribunal! of 
harangues, or rather the ſtateſman, to enter upon the admini- 
Rration of the publick affairs, and to be the principle and foul 
of all the great enterprizes of Athens againſt * of Ma- 


cedon. | 
1 | o 1 Scr. 
0 Luca: in Encom, Demoſt, p. 934=936. 
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Se. er. VII. Die gn Aon "the m 7 0 of fitting, Fer feel ty the 


Athenians, 44 the exem tions And other marks US honour e 
of that city to Juch as 2 rendered it ' great ferwices. ., ab 


A. EE 


\HE ſubject of this FT rreflion ou ht properly to have nad 

place in the fourth fection of the renth book; where I 

Bab Gated of the government and maritime affaits of the 

Athenians: But at that time, 1 had not the orations f Pe- 

moſthenes Which ſpeak of them 5 in my thoughts. It is a devi- 

ation from the chain of the hiltoty Which the reader may eaſily 
turn over, if he thinks fit. 

The word 7 Tierarchs (4) f bier no mofe in itſelf than 
commanders - of gallies.* But hole cities were alſo called Trie- 
rarchs, Who were appointed to fit out the gallies in time of 
War, and to furniſh them with all tige neceffary, or at leaſt 
with part of them. x 

_ They were choſen. obi of the richeſtof the people, 0 chere 
was no fixed number of them.” Sometimes two, ſometimes 
three, and even ten Trierarchs were appointed to equip one 
veſſel. 

(e) At length the number of frei" was eſtabliſhed ; at 
- twelve hundred in this manner. Athens Was divided into ten 
tribes. An hundred and twenty of the richeſt citizens of each 
tribe were nominated to furniſh the expences of theſe arma- 
ments; and this each tribe furniſhing fix ſcore,, the number 
of the Trierarchs amounted to twelve hundred. - eee 
Thoſe twelve hundred men were again divided into hs parts, 
of fix hundred each; and thoſe fix hundred ſubdivided into two 
more, each of three hundred. The firſt three hundred were 
choſen from amongſt ſuch as were richeſt. Upon refling og” 
ſions they advanced the neceſſary expences, a 4 4 were rei 
burſed by the other three hundred, who 28 their proportion, 
as the ſtate of their affairs would admit. 
A law was afterwards made, whereby thoſe theve hundred 
were divided into different companies, eac conſiſting of ſix- 
teen men, Who joined in the equipment of a galley. That 
law was very heavy upon the poor citizens, and equally unjuſt 
at bottom; as it decreed that this number of fixteen ſhoult be 
choſen by their age, and not their eſtates. It ordained that all 
citizens, from twenty-five to forty, ſhould be included in'one 
of theſe companies, and contribute one ſixteenth; ſo that by 
this law the poorer citizens were to contribute: as much as the 


moſt opulent, and often found it t pemble to ſupply an ex- 
pence 
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pen ce ſo much above their power. From whence it happened, - 


7 that the fleet was either not armed in time, or very ill fitted 
; out; by which means Athens loſt the moſt-fayourable oppor- 
tamities fox action., & 277 19 ie 7540 e e e ring 
1 Demoſthenes, always intent upon the ee good, to 
1 remedy theſe inconveniences, propoſed the, abrogation of this 
a law by another. By the latter, the Trierarchs were to. be 
| choſen, not by the number. of their years, but by the value of 
1 their fortunes. Each citizen, whoſe- eſtate amdunted to ten 
| talents , was obliged to fit out one galley, and if to N 
talents, two; and ſo. in proportion. Such as were not worth 
q ten talents, were to join with as many others as were neceſſary 
i to compleat; that ſum, and to fit out a gallen. 
p Nothing could be wiſer than this law of Demoſthenes, which 
1 reformed all the abuſes of the other. By theſe means the fleet 


was fitted out in time, and provided with all maß, neceſſary; 
A the poor were conſiderably relieved, and none but the rich 
| difpleaſed with it. For inſtead of contributing only a ſix- 
: teenth, as by the firſt law, they were ſometimes. obliged by. 
: the ſecond to equip a galley, and ſometimes two or more, ac- 
cording to the amount of their eſtatees. 
The rich were in conſequence very much offended at De- 
moſthenes upon this regulation; and it was, without doubt, an 
inſtance of no ſmall courage in him to diſregard their com- 
plaints, and to hazard the making himſelf as many enemies, i 
as there were powerful citizens in Athens. Let us hear him | 
ſelf. (g) Seeing,” ſays; he, ſpeaking to the Athenians, | 
your maritime affairs are in the greateſt decline, the rich IK 
«« polleſſed of an immunity purchaſed. at a very low rate, the | 
« citizens of middle or ſmall fortunes eat; up with taxes, and 
<< the-republick itſelf, in conſequence, of theſe inconveniencies, - _ 
never attempting any thing till to6, late for its ſervice ; I had. 
the courage to eſtabliſh a law, wheteby the rich are reſtrained 
eto their duty, the poor relieved from oppreſſion, and, what 
was of the higheſt importance, the republick enabled to 
make the neceſſary preparations of war in due time.“ He 
adds, that there was nothing the rich would not have given 
him to forbear the propoſing of this, law, or at leaſt to have 
ſuſpended its execution: But he did not ſuffer himſelf to be 
ſwayed either by their threats or promiſes, and continued firm 
to the publick good. e LY 
Not having been able to make him change his reſolution, 
they contrived a ſtratagem to render it ineffectual. For it was. 
. : O. 5 without 
/ Demoſt, in Orat. de Claſſib. (g) Demoſt, pro Cteſip. p. 419, 
| | # Ten . crozuns. | 
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1 HE HISTORY OF 
without doubt at their inſtigation, that a certain perſon ke 
| Patroclus, cited Demoſthenes before the 8 and — 
him juridically as an infringer of the 
_ accuſer having only the ffi part of the voices:on his 6 99 
prin nag A five hundred drachmas *, and De- 
moſthenes — ape e e ee, 
Kance himſe 
It is doubtful, whether at Rome, eſpecially in the latter 
times, the affair would have taken this turn. For we fee, that 
whatever attempts were made by the tribunes of the people, 
and to whatever extremity the quarre] aroſe, it never was poſ- 
ble to induce the rich, pwned more powerful and en- 
terprizing than theſe of Athens, to renounce the poſſeſſion of 
the lands, which they had uſarped in manifeſt contravention of 
the 1 3 ow War, Demoſthenes was 
5 A L rme enate a 
: 7 find, from what has heen ſaid, that 3 ſitted 
vnt the pallies and their equipage at their own expence. The 
| tate paid the mariners and ſoldiers, generally at the rate of 
three Oboh, or five-pence a day, as has been —_—_—— elſewhere. 
The officers had greater Pay. 

The Trierarchs commanded the veſſel, and gave all orders 
on board. When chere were two of them to a ſhip, each 
commanded fix months. 

When they quitted their office, they were obliged to give an 
account of their adminiſtration, and delivered a ſtate of the 
veſſel's equipage to their ſucceſſor, or the republick. The 
fucceſſor was obli ed to go immediately and TH up the vacant 
Era and if he nn . 

was fined for his neglect. 

As che charge of Trierarch was very expenſive, thoſe who 
were nominated to it, were admitted to point out ſome other 
rn richer than themſelves, and to demand that they ſhould 
| put into their place; provided they were ready to change 
eſtates with ſuch perſon, and to act in the function of Trie- 
rarch after ſuch exchange. This law was inſtituted by Solon, 
and was called the: Jaw of exchan ge. 

Beſides the equipment of — which mol have amounted 
to very great ſums, the rich had another charge to ſupport in 
the time of war; that "_ the extraordinary taxes and impoſts 
laid on their eſtates ; 3 a which, ſometimes the hundredth, 
ſometimes a fiftieth, fy ven a evelfth were , according 
to * different occaſions of the ſtate. | | 

e 
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(4) e at Athens, upon any pretence whatſoever, could 
be exempted from theſe er except the Novemwviri, or 
nine Archontes, who were not obliged to fit out gallies. So 
that we ſee, without ſhips or money, the republick was not in 
a condition, either to ſupport wars, or defend itſelf. _ 

There were other immunities and exemptions, which were 


granted to ſuch as had Rey ge yt to the _republick, - 


and ſometimes even to all their deſcendants : Such as maintainin 


ee places of exerciſe with all things neceſſary for ſuch as | 


frequented them; inſtituting a publick feaſt for one of the ten 
tribes ; and defraying the expences of games and ſhews; all 
which amounted to great furs. 55 

Theſe immunities, as has already been ſaid, were marks of 
- honour and rewards of ſervices rendered. the ſtate; as well as 
ſtatues which were erected to great men, the freedom of the 
city, and the privilege of being maintained in the Prytaneum 
at the publick expence. The view of Athens in theſe honour- 
able diſtinctions was to expreſs their high ſenſe of Peiting: 


and to kindle at the ſame time in the hearts of their citizens 


a noble thirſt of glory, and an ardent love for their country. 
Beſides the ſtatues erected to Harmodius and Ariftogiton, the 
deliverers of Athens, their deſcendants were-for ever exempted 
from all publick employments, and enjoyed that honourable pri- 
W *. | „ 


(3 As Ariſtides died without any eſtate, and left his ſon 


Lyſimachus no other patrimony but his glory and poverty, the 
republick gave him an hundred acres of wood, and as muc 


arable land in Eubœa, beſides an hundred minæ at one pay- | 


ment, and four drachmas, or forty pence a day. 
(4) Athens, in theſe ſervicgs which were done it, regargied 
more the good-will than the action itſelf. A. certain perion of 


| Cyrene, named Epicerdus, being at Syracuſe when the Athe- | 
nians were defeated, touched with compaſſion for the unfor- 


. tunate priſoners diſperſed in Sicily, whom he ſaw ready to 
expire for want of food, diſtributed an hundred minz amongſt 


them, that is, about two hundred and forty pounds. Athens 
adopted him into the number of its citizens, and granted him 


all the immunities before mentioned. Some time after, 'in the 


war againſt the thirty tyrants, the ſame Epicerdus gave the city 


a talent +, Theſe were but ſmall matters on either occaſion 


with regard to the grandeur and power of Athens ; but they 


| were infinitely affected with the good heart of a ſtranger, Who 
FR i» 4 


A without 


(b) Demoſt. ad ver, Lept. p. 545. (i Demoſth, in Orat. ad Lep, p 558, 
{#) Ibid, p. 757. 4 a 
#®. Tiventy-1200 pounds ten foillings, f A thouſand crowns, 
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without any view of intereſt, in a time of publick calamity, £5 
_ exhauſted himſelf in ſome meaſure for the relief of thoſe, with 15 
whom he had no affinity, and from whom he had nothing to 


expect. EE ALS rt 24.21 FFC TT > To oe £ LO RN 

(.) The fame freedom of the city of Athens granted an ex- 
emption from cuſtoms to;Leucon, who reigned: in the Boſpho- 
Tus, and his children, becauſe; they yearly. imported from the 


lands of that prince a, conſiderable Pane of corn, of which 
they were in extreme want, ſubſiſting almoſt entirely upon 


what came from other parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to be 
outdone in generoſity, exempted the Athenian merchants from 
the duty of a thirtieth upon all grain exported from his domi- 
- nions, and granted them the privilege of ſupplying themſelves 
with corn in his country in preference to all other people. 
'That exem tion amounted to a conſiderable ſum. For they 

brought only from thence two millions of quarters of corn, of 
which the thirtieth part amounted to almoſt ſeventy thoufand. 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were alſo granted an 

immunity from publick offices. The names only of thoſe 

illuſtrious generals ſufficiently juſtify that liberality of the Athe- 

nian people. A perſon however, called Leptinus, out of a 

miſtaken zeal for che publick good, propoſed the abrogation by 

a new law of all the grants of? that kind, which had been made | 

from immemorial time; except thoſe which regarded the poſte- 
rity of Harmodius and Ariſtogiton; and to enact, that for the | 
future the people ſhould not be capable of granting ſuch pri- 

vileges, _ 11855 „„ „„ 

Deniofthenei ftrongly oppoſed this law, ar with great 

complacency to the perſon who propoſed it; praiſing his good . 
Intentions, and not ſpeaking of him but with eſteem; a muc 5 
more efficacious manner of refuting, than thoſe violent invec- | 
tives, and that eager and paſſionate ſtyle, which ſerve only to _— 
alienate the people, and to render an orator ſuſpected, who | 
decries his cauſe. himſelf, and ſhews its weak fide, by ſubſti- | 
tuting injurions terms for reaſons, which are alone capable of = 


„ Tp | | 
After having ſhewn, that ſo odiqug, a reduction would prove 
of 'Iittle or, no advantage to the republick, from the incon- pe 
ſiderable number of the exempted perſons ; he goes on to ex- | 
plain its conveniences, and ſet them in a full light. | | 

« Tt is firſt,” ſays he, doing injury to the memory of | ; 
« thoſe great men, whoſe merit the ſtate intended to acknow- | 
« ledge and reward by ſuch immunities ; it is in ſome manner ; | 
« calling in queſtion the ſervices they have done their country; I» 
CES V : «'1t _ ( 


(7) Demoſth, in Orat, ad Lep. p. 345 546. 
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. * it is throwing a ſuſpicion upon their great actions, injurious 
to, if not deſtructive of, thelg, glory, And were they now 
4 alive and preſent in this aſſembly, which of us all would ö 
* preſume to offer them ſuch an affront? Should not the reſpec᷑t 
* we owe their memories make us confider- them as always 
. « alive and pteſent ! , of ants, anvhs & 

“But if we are little affected with what concerns them, can 
c ve be inſenſible to our own intereſt ? Beſides, that cancelli 
4 ſo ancient a law is to condemn the conduct of our anceſtors, 

„ what ſhame ſhall. we bring upon ourſelves, and what an 

« injury ſhall we do our reputation? The glory of Athens, 

and of every well-governed ſtate, is to value itſelf upon its 
* oratitude, to keep its word religiouſly, and to be true to all 
its engagements. A private perſon. that fails in theſe re- 
„ ſpects, is hated and abhorred ; and who is not afraid of 
being reproached with wh nana And ſhall the common- 

„ wealth, in cancelling a law that has received the ſanction 
„of publick authority, and being in a manner conſecrated by 
the uſage of many 5 75 be guilty of ſo notorious a preva- 
 & rication ? We prohibit lying in the very markets under 

heavy penalties, and require truth and faith to be obſerved. 
jn them; and ſhall we renounce them ourſelves by the revo- 
cation of grants, paſſed in all their forms, and upon which 
every private man has a right to inſiſt. ed 
10 act in ſuch a manner, would be to extinguiſh in the [| 
cc hearts of our citizens all emulation for glory, all deſire to | 
„ diſtinguiſh themſelves by great exploits, all zeal for the | 
% honour and welfare of their country; which are the great A 
<« ſources and principles of almoſt all the actions of life. And # 
it is to no purpoſe to object the example of Sparta and 7 
„ Thebes, which grant no ſuch exemptions: Do we repent 9 
4e our not reſembling them in many things? and 1s there any g 
«© wiſdom in propoſing their defects, and not their virtues for | 
* our imitation ??? | | | = 
— Demoſthenes concludes with demanding the law of exemp- 
tions to be retained in all its extent, with this exception, that 
all perſons ſhould be deprived of the benefits of it, but thoſe 
who had a juſt title to them; and that a ſtrict enquiry ſhould 
be made for that purpoſe. | 5 | 
It is plain that I have only made a very ſlight extract in this 
place of an exceeding long diſcourſe, and that I deſigned to 
expreſs only the ſpirit and ſenſe, without 'confining myſelf to 
the method and expreſſions of it. | | 
There was a meanneſs of ſpirit in Leptinus's defiring to 
obtain a trivial advaniage for the republick, by ein, | 


* 
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the FIT" expences that were an honour to it, and no charge 

to himſelf, whilſt there were other abuſes of far prove im- 

| ten to reform. 

| Bach marks of publick gratitude perpetuated in a family, 
uate alſo in a ſtate an ardent zeal for its happineſs, and 

a warm deſire to diſtingyifh that paſſion by glorious actions. 

Tt is not without pain I find among ourſelves, that part of the 


i 


„ granted to the family 5 the Maid of Orleans, have 
 retrenched. (x) Charles VII. had ennobled her, her 
2 three brothers, and all their deſcendants, even by the 
female line. In 1614, at the requeſt of the attorney- general, 

i the article of nobility by tho women was ONTO: : 


e Nasen. 
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_ ns of Þ Phili ki of PORN a" A 
T's — W 2 ng of thirty-fix years; the 


Bp.” the * including twenty-four, and that 
of the _ twelve. They _ the firſt year of the 
CVth Olympiad, or the year of the — 3644, to the firſt 


year of the CXIVth Olympiad, which n to the year of 


the world 3680. 
The kings, who reigned. during that time m Perſia, were 


Artaxerxes Ochus, Aries and Darius Codomanus. The Per» 


_—_ _ ire expired with the laſt. _ 
now not any thing concerning the tranſations of the 
13 dari theſe thirty-fix years, except what we are told by 
oſephus, Book xi. chap. 7 and 8. of his Antiquities of the 
ews, under the high- 82. John or Johanan, and jaddus. 


Theſe will be mentioned in the courſe of this hiſtory, with | 


which that of the Jews is intermixed. 

The above-mentioned ſpace of pen ears (with reſpeci 
to the Roman hiſtory) extends from the 393d to the 429th year 
from the foundation of Rome. The great men, who made the 
moſt conſpicuous figure among the Romans during that ſpace 
of time, were Appius Claudius the dictator, T. N. 
ON itolinus, Tit. Manlius Torquatus, L. Papirius Curſor, M. 


Valerius Corvinus, Q. Fabius Maximus, and the two Decii, 
5 Who devoted ꝶ6)d;. ap mi: 2 rt 


* 
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: ficiently obſcure, and includes little more than ſeveral wars 5 


; Szor. I. The birth and infancy of Parry: © Beginning of his 


reignu. His firſt conqueſts, _ The birth of ALEXANDER. 


 NACEDON was an hereditary kingdom, ſituated in 


ancient Thrace, and bounded on the ſouth by the moun- 


tains of Theſſaly; on the eaſt by Bœotia and Pieria ; on the 


weſt by the Lynceſtes; and on the north by Mygdonia and Pe- 
lagokiz. But after Philip ae part of Thrace and 
Illyriam, this kingdom extended from the Adriatick ſea to the 


river Strymon. Edeſſa was at firſt the capital of it, but after- 


wards reſigned that honour to Pella, famous for giving birth to 
Philip and Alexander. | BESR 4 
Philip, whoſe hiſtory we are going to write, was the ſog of 
Artyntas II. who is reckoned the cent king of Macaton 
from Caranus, who had founded that kingdom about four hun- 
dred and thirty years before; that is, Auno Mundi 3a ia, and 
before Chrift 794. The hiſtory of all theſe monarchs is ſuf- 


the Illyrians, the Thracians, and other neighbouring:peoplg. 
The kings of; Macedon pretended to deſcend from Hergules 
by: Caranus, and conſequently to have been Greeks originally. 
——— g this, Demoſthenes. often ſtiles them Barba- 
Tians, eſpecially in his invectives againſt Philip. The Greeks, 


indeed, gave this name to all other nations, without excepting 


the Macedonians. (4) Alexander, king of Macedon, in the 


reign of Xerxes, was excluded, upon pretence of his being a 
Barbarian, from the Olympick games ;: and was net admitted 


to ſliare in them, till; after having proved his being deſcended 


originally from Argos. (5) The above - mentioned Alexander, 
Vvhen he went over from the Perſian camp to that of the Greeks, 


in order to acquaint the latter, that Mardonius was. determined 


to charge them by ſurprize at day- break, juſtified his perfidy 


by his ancient deſcent, which he declared to be from the 


The ancient kings of Macedon did not think it beneath 


themſelves to live at different times under the protection of the 
Atheniaris, Thebans, and Spartans, changing their alliances as 
it ſuited tbeir intereſt. Of this we have ſeveral inſtanees in 
Thucydides. One of them, named Perdiccas, with whom the 
Athenians were diſſatisfied, became their tributary; which con- 
tinued from their ſettling a colony in Amphipolis, under Agnon 
the ſon of Nicias, about forty-eight years before the Pelopon- 
neſian war, till Praſidas, the Lacedæmonian general, about 

S529 4A the 


v - 23 


(a) Herod, J. v. c. „ (5) Idem. I. ix, c. 44. 
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F being n enough to make head ſing 
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the TY or ſixth. year of that War, zpiſed that whole ptoyince 


againſt them, and drove them from the frontiers; Macedon, ; 
" We ſhall eh ſee this Mac en Which 1 form ors 175 paid 
tribute to . become, under, Wop 1 55 0 Greeg's 3 


the EE re 555 Having, E very 9 8 b 


warmly attacked 8 e Illyrians, and diſpoſieſl led. of A, great 


park of his. kingdom, which he 2450 0 it ſcarce. poffible for 


im ever to recover a ain, he addre himſelf to the. Ons 
thians; and in or Yo engage them the more 28 5 
intereſt, he Had given up to them a conſiderable track i 
in the acighbourhood of their city. According to bond gu 
Argzus, Who wWas of the blood royal, being ſupporte ths 
| Athenians, ang taking advantage of the 16 17 Fa 
out in Maceds nia, kel ned che tao ye ke W 
reſtored to the throne "the Theffalfaß 8 by ü 800 hich 
defirous'of reſuming the offeffion of Io lang I>, * 95 
but th E ill ſituation SY kh al airs had 
the Olynthians.” "Thi Foy: ned 4 War; 3, Sat AF ynta as. 5 ; 


a people, Greeks A the "A lienjdns 1 artig 
Tecqurt.” and « enabled 12 to w aken th a cir 4 4 9 
thians, who threatened him with A oral an imp 
(4) It was then that "Amyntas, A an afſem bly ae 3 5 
to which he had ſent a dex utation ate to 5185 with 
| to enable the Athenians to poſſe 8 *th m elves 'of Am Rin 
| declaring that "this city Balch! ged to the e lJaſt-mentionee prop e. 
This ſtron alliance Was continued aft ages ith Wi ith e Nen 
Fee is Carty, a n 1 5 5785 ſee... 9 3 go 
T1 1 one of the ſons of Amyntas, was. the 
year nee declared War eint te wi been Be ne 
Philip was father of Alexander the Great Ry we. canner ai. 
tingüiſh him better, than / ealling Rig. father of uch 3. 
ſon, as 1 Cicero obſerves of the faul "of. Cato df Utica. 4 
(e) Amyntas died, after having reigned. OG nty-four years, 


2 


He left three legitimate children, on Eurydice had url Oh & 


him, VIZ. Alexander, Perdiccas, and PROD, And a natural 


: MII 469 0 111. 75 191112 
named Frolemy. 446 on zin arm yirdow: eit 1015 
"uy Alexander N 
* A, M. 3606. Ant c. of a Ao Jy 22 
| Diod. 1, xiv. p. 307 3 1 PK 0 4) Kühn in. d he ah Legs 8.4 
4 A. M. 362 1. Ant. 1e 383. Wo A. M. 505 . Ant: J. 


Diod. p. 373. Juſtin. I. vii; c. 2 v2 
| M. Cato ſententiam dixit [20 
noſtri Catonis pater. Ut enim cæteri 
ex N fic hic, qui lumen illud 


fogenuit, x filio —. 
r Lit, 2 66. 5 


24 __ IF bv 3 2 are 4 


beginning 71 115 7 5 14 vs ag e ed in a tha ainſi 
Pas 2 ee 12. TR 


ns, neighbours to, and 
45 8. SE afterwards à peace with them, he put 


way his younger 2 71 an infant, into their Alexander 


of Joſtape 3 


e ana engl le 
ed. right to Perdiceas, his 


755 I Get the blood Mir , 
W an Was 52 ried by a preat namber of Macedo- 
ans, He began, by feizing ſome - ores, Happily for the 
new king, Ipigrates was then in that country, whither the 
Athenians, had ſent him with a fraall fleet; not to "A. Am- 
phipolis as . 7 0, only to take 2 yiew of the place, and make 
| the ne 3 for. 4 © it. 

of his 2 52 rec to. fee him, - 1 
AGE 45 8 = mt Tok come into the pa- 

the ; 


vip X r or 
I 955 to. Fim; Ne- 


"© 4: 


5 go af 2 


1 l Jong e J ee 4 
new — ws re form I the frit, ſoon. 8 1 
e Prolemy his . patuzal ſon. of 59 fon 
2 gm bet ages eee 0 is BENE gy « „L 2 
| as My: rothers refer 


deciſion ry: ther claim to NN opides general of the eben, | 


wore en for his Ou than his valour. OE deter- 


mined 
SIA e ds 22, © 27% 395,4 


P e mr Hit 22 with the relation chines, who 
Nen 22 bis « — Rar 5 

1 Plutarch ange ther 1 ⁊vat wich edit. 1 theref: re thought þ 

ji ora that > the Ris Perdiccas i inflead + ; [= 

empire, which cannot be 


el ath ;. but Favſanias, | 
oyal, 50 had deen exiled, diſputed it 


urydie heari 
ce 1 55 | 


„„ Inoue eros welt NC ES 3m „ee 


49m 


» 
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r ⁵ ͤ; ¶ ³mud ww te 
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CE 
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ve placed him with Epaminondas, Who had a ce eben 
fn, Fn e in wy houſe” for the education of. * 


: Tp us had Tpe DES ty, th 
4 3 in * me ear 4 5 {Thebes 3 


e to e 


e r k. —_—_ 


e and having doed it neceff 
to take pledg n both ſides; f order to of iße the two com- 


jtors 15 ſerve the articles of the treat) epted by them, 
among other hoſtyg te ri Philip with kim to Thebes, 


where he refi - He was then ten N | 
Eurydiee, at hier — 2 its e loved ſon, carneftly be- 
ay ht R to procure” him aht Education worthy pf Ws 


the city to which he Was going an 


ved 5785 by the inſtructiousg of his, 
; wy Bare more thoſe % 
1. 2 arpchs Bike camp 


, though 10 mention is 
made of this. He could not 


at commander 


vii 4. 3 Tos "to l 


N 
N BF yg +; 4 
5 14 ex if 


1 


13 weir s Perdicear.. who had been Lig" far In a A g 


be the Ifyrians, but much more fo, to find they had | 
encmies as fag hbours. The Inyrians were on the polne 12 TS, 
returning e kingdom with a greater force; the 


infeſted With per —.— incurſions: The Phracians were de- 
N 1 throne, e og not aban- 


065 Diod. l Xvi.-P. 407: Jaffa, . vñ. e. . 


58 Thebis triennio obſes habitus, taris, d vi, jo 5 

err 8 4 in urbe fa li rwed in in ae eey 
eritatis antiguz, & in domo Epa- nine IS. Ss 

minondeæ — & philoſophi & 2 | we 


eee, under w + 


have had” a morg excel- 
lent maſter, whether for War or the ET of life; for this 
illaſtrions Fheban was at the fan ne 
chat is to ſay, a wiſe and virtuous Man, 

| 22 70 as a 1 Philip ks very 7 of being 


philoſppher, ; 


© —— 4 
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doned.. wha: en. Athenians were, inging Ar- F 
Aus, whom Mantias their general was ordered to ſupport with = { 
| Aen. 11 ad conſterab le body of troops... Macedonia at } 
- + tha da prince of years to govern, and had only a 0 

A — the, ſan. of Perdiccas, and:lawful.heix' of the 

«...Þ} 15 8 the Kingdom for ſome time, by, the , 

43 0 eres pale. to the e but the ſubjedts; juſtly alarmed, I 
9 np in fayg ur of the uncle and inſtead of the j 

| Ft 9065 mature had — iyen them 1 os 17 upon the throne l 
whom the La nt; co 1 ture of equired; 1 1. r 

that, he: al of, neceflity are EW oo all others. (i) Ac- 1 

co Hip, at twenty-four years, of age. aſcended the 8 
4 eps 6 & year of Rag 195th Olympiad... p 

The king, with e and. preſenge of mind, 4 

,nſed al | his;endeavours. to 2010 he expectations o f the people -: MF p 

ccordingly, he provides, for, an remedies every. 9 reyzyes © 

the deſpe Jing Courage, of IF, e we ue An he k 
and diſc e ); He,,x . e Field i. ſe 

t. Point, well; knowing” that the 520 8 of; his —.—. Nog * 
4d. on. it. A ſoldie 8 wha.o 15 Wet out 25 E 
* Es hilip puni nj th £3 3 ſeveri 10 tt 

Apgitier Jaſdicr, e qugh at, te 18 foals fa rms Lk i 
1 open . | ui tc or 955 h 

„ It, was a ni *, 
Which afterward, be ae Wy: the 8 

beſt. ee 1 — 17 85 ad erer f 10 

iel recede ehcy Pe 7 8272 the [aig * 

arathon and Salamis. He drew up the plan, or at leaſt im- tl 
-Provet: it fram.the ide ſuggeded by (1), Homer... Hhaj-poc: MW », 
deſcribes t 5, Jajgn ef ine Grecian, command re 

Image of a bat 52 the, 1905 70 by aj 

or COD) their thields, | dy. 4 f 

the enemy 5 0 rts.....I rather PI 15 5 + 
of the a rom the leſſons of 21 hon » an 5 

battalion of the Theb ans. He 19 m 

* With 2755 diſtinction, hong red A 
his comrades or companians ; and; by ſuc Mat of en and con- b 

fidence induced them to bear, 1 any murmuring, the hardeſt + 

fatigues, and to confront the greateſt dangers wi "intrepidity. ar 
Sue familia antties, as. theſe. cot a monarch. ittle, and are of no re 
| common advantage to him. I ſhall inſert, at the end of this . 

ſection, a more Particular OO. of the phalanx, and the | 80 

„ 2.0 | 8 a 01G (3) | uſe W. 
A. M. Ant. J. C. 80 Dios. I. xvi, —413.. 
5 A hee. e. 51 # (1) Tliad, N. v. 5 5 + 2 . 
e gh Ber verbatim, a Tune, comrades, companion, . 


a monarch” "of Bi 
out the a ſtance of experience, 


to govern themſelves as 4 republick, Fan in 


3 on, LD . 
uſe” made of 5 T TR bro from Polybius this 


: e t length pf whi wood wa ork inter t the | 


5 


Jof bur 1985 1255 8 15 2 y pros! 
1 e | 3 . of a 1 o 
din 810 ö ar 5 tät 7k rms Y 4. | 


e 
NEE *the flfſt alt fie en of, was, the Age. 
tiatin; 5 14 _ Vi 0 Athenians,” "whoſe" pq wer be 


75 


dreaded, * he . willing to make his enemies, | 


in; the be geen g of 4 Sign Hen "mM eftabliſhed.” 'He' 
cherefore ebene 0 10 5 neither r promiſes 
wet cos r Altit Frm in hs o. hap Fas to con- 
wo; x treaty, of Which 12 Ehe w How to 11 2 the . 
tip he” Had Propbfed to Hmfelr.. ls , 
Immediately e kus "does not Be 15 to 48 like 
four years' of ape; as like 4 öliäcian 
dif 3” And wos 'with-" 
as alen ' ſenſible, that to 
know when to loſe at a Fe r ſeaſon is to gain. (1) He had 
ſeized u 8 Amphith 555 52 city fituated'on the frontiers of his 
Kisch Which conſe c ſtood vety conv -nient for rey 
He could nöf keep it, as that would Have“ ke his army 
too much; n6t to mektiod* that the Athenians 3 jendſhip 
it Was his intereſt to preſerve, would have ted at 
his holding a place which they claimed as "their colony. On 
the other Bae, he was determined not td give up to his enemies 
one of the keys to his dominions. He therefore took the reſo- 
lation to Geclae that place'f free, by permitting * the inhabitants 
manner to ſet 
them at variance with their ancient maſters. At the ſame time 
he diſarmed the Peonians by dint” of promiſes and preſents ; 2 
reſolving to attack them, 157 he had di diſunited his enemies, . 
and weakened them by that diſunion. 
This addreſs and ſubtlety eſtabliſned bim More grub on the 
throne, and he foon found himſelf without zcompetitors. | 


profoundly elted by Werft t 


Having barred the entrance of his kingdom to Pauſaitlas, the . 
| marches ainſt Argæus, comef up with him in the 7 47m 


Eg * to lethone, defeats hi Ils za great mber of His 
{b] ters, and takes a multitude lat ide {he eee 
and fubjects them to his Peer, He afterwards turns his art 
againſt the Illyrians, cuts them to pieces, and obliges chem t 
reſtore to him all the places poſſeſſed by them in Macedonia: ' 
Much about this time the Athenians acted With the greateſt. 


genere in regard to the inhabitants of Eubœma. That iſland, 
| A is ſeparated ben We- * the e Was ſo called 


M 14.4448 dan; n from 
685 Polyzen, Stratat. 1:49, 677 - A; N. 3646, . . 56. 5 
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from its large and, beautiful paſture lands, and is now called 

ont. n) le 5 WED 1 958 o the Athenians, who 

M4 ſettled . in q Erna wn alcis, the uy princi 4 
E 


cities of it. e . in the Peleponneſi, 


war, the 2 ns 1 ſmayed th e At nians vel 4 
much, becauſe they drew; TY revenues a ence than 
Eubcha b a, A to factions; 


and at the time of which we are now N 1 he eh le 
„ and the other o 


from Attica. From that th time 


| the aliftance of The 
A Arft the Theben met with no obſtacle, und eaſily 


— 0 Hction they eſpouſed 1 97 N However, , at the 


arrival N the Athenlans, matters took. à very different. turn. 
Though they were very much ded at che Eubœans, who 
Had 8 e towards them, . nevertheleſs, ſen- 
: hls affected . cas danger to which they were expoſed, 
rs | ek phil ſuccour both by # , ch 
them. fuch. powerful ſuccour by, ſea and land, that 1 
few days they forced the Thebans 7 "oi And now, 1 
abſolute · maſters of che illand, they teſtore the inhabitants their 
| 2 and deer le Fe „ perſuaded, lays * AEſchines, in nn * this 
2 N al e we we ſhould. U <4 
3 w ing repoſe 
mem truſt in RY offended. The a after 7 
fored Eubeea to its former tranquillity, retired, without de- 
firing any other benefit for all their ſervices, than thie glory of 
having appeaſed the troubles of that 3{land. 
Baut they did not always, behave in this manner with regard 
to other ſtates; and it was this gave riſe to f the war of the 
allies, of which I have ſpoken ellewhere. 

Hitherto Philip, that is, during the frſt years of his reign, 
Had employed his endeavours to triumph over his competitors 
for the throne ; to pacify domeſtick diviſions, to repel the at- 
tacks of his foreign enemies, and to diſable them by his fre- 
2 victories, from troubling him in the poſſeſſion of his 
| kingdom. 


But he is now going, to appear in another character. Sparta | 


and Athens, after having 1 diſputed the empire of Greece, 
had weakened r Fond 11 their reciprocal diwiſions. Re 


—.— had given Thebes an opportunity of *. — 

rmer grandeur ; ; but Thebes having e weakened itiel Ei by 8 
wars in which it had been e Sparta and 

N 8977 Ne an occaſion of eee W in by 


turn to the = 
| reignty 
J ven. 1 Thu . I. vii. hon; Demoſth. pro'Ctef 
6-5 Fſchin, a Wen r. ” 1 4. M M. 3646. * 
# O W ner Thy dy ert bo &y 7 arte. | 

I 


* 
4 


reſentments, they immediately gave 


| he reſolves how he may belt exte; 


in all the ſteps he takes heneefo 


views; but 


| dJupine and inactive; but he did not 


Diod. 5. 41. 7 
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ignty of Greece. And. now, as a politician and a conquerors 
de pete how in , e eee e 
neighbours, and weaken thoſe whom he was not able to con- 
quer at preſent ; how he may introduce Hhiinſelf into the affairs 
of Greece, ſhare in its inteſtine feuds, make himfelf its arbiter, 
Join with one fide to deftroy the other; in a, word, to obtain 
e empire over all. In the execution of this great deſign, he 
pee neither artifices, open force, preſents, or promiſes. He 
employs for this purpoſe negotiations, , treaties and alliances 
bes. each of them ſingly in fuch a manner as he Judges mofi 
conducive to the ſucceſs of his defipn ; advantage lole y deter- 
wining him-in the choice of meaſures. 
We chall always fee him ng under this fecond character 
| th, till he aſſumes a third and 
| character, which is, preparing to attack the great king of 
Perſia, and endeavouring to hecome the avenger of Greece, by 


1 empire which before had attempted. to ſubject it, 


and which had always continued its irreconcileable enemy, 
either by open invaſions or fecret intrigues. _ 3 
We hays ſeen that Philip, in the very beginning of his reig 
had ſeized upon Amphipolis, becauſe well fituated for his 
hat to avoid reſtoring it to the Athenians, Who 
claimed it as one of their colonies, - he had declared it a free 
city. But at this time, being no longer under ſuch great ap- 
prehenſion from the Athenians, he feſumed his former deſign 
of ſeizing Amphipolis. (e) The inhabitants of this eity being 
threatened with a ſpeedy fiege, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athe- 


nians, offering to put themſelves and their city under the pro- 
tection of Athens, and beſeeching them to accept the keys of 


Amphipolis. But that republick rejected their offer, for fear 


of breaking the peace they had concluded the preceding year 


with Philip. (2) However, this monarch was not ſo delicate 


in this point; for he beſieged and took Amphipolis by means 


of the intelligence he carried on in the city, and made it one 


of the ſtrongeſt barriers of his kingdom. Demoſthenes, in his 
Orations, frequently reproaches rhe Atherdans with their indos 
lence on this occaſion, by fepreſenting to them, that had they 
ated at this time with the expedition they ought, they would 
have ſaved a confederate city, and ſpared themſelves a multi- 
tude-of m Ww ls Tat FT ORF E FHS any 
„) Philip had promiſed the Athenians to give up Amphi- 
polis into their hands, and by this promiſe had made them 
e himſelf upon keep- 
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ing his word, and fincetity was in no manner the virtue: he 
ae 80 far from ſurrendering this city, he alſo pole 
imſelf of Pydna and of Fotidæa. The Athenians ke a 
| barred in the. latter; theſe he diſmiſſed without doing 
the leaſt injury; and gave up this Pic ie Ge © 5 
engage. them in his intereſt. 7 
From whence he proceeded. to ſeize Crenides, which 
a Thaſians had built two years before, and which he called 
Philippi from his 'own name. It was near this city, "afterwards 
famous from the defeat of Brutus and Caſſius, that he opened 
certain gold mines, Which every year produced upwards of a 
thouſand talents, that is, about an hundred and forty- four 


ge. By this means, became much more current in 
en than before; aud Ph Philip firſt cauſed the golden ſpecies 
to be coined there, which outlived {| monarchy. Superiority of 
finances is of endleſs advantage to a ſtate; and no prince un- 
derftood them better than hilip 
this fund, he was enabled to Nia min 4 powerful army of 
foreigners, and to bribe a number of creatures in, moſt of the 
eities of Greece. 4 
) Demoſthenes ah, that n Greece was in its moſt 
debe condition, „ gold und filver avere ranked in the number 
hibited arms, - But Philip thought, ſpoke and acted in a 
ite different manner. (i) It is faid, that conſulting the 


es of ! he e the Ar yn og $2014 


3 pounds e a prodigious ſum of money in that 
oney 
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The ad vice of the prieſteſs became his rule, and the applied 
it with great ſucceſs. "He owned, that he had carried more 
places by money than arms 3 that he never forced a gate, till 
after having attempted to open it with a golden key; . that 
He did not think any fortreſs impregnable, into which a mule 
4aden with ſilver could find entrance. It has been ſaid, that 
he was a merchant rather a conqueror; that it was not Philip. 
but his gold, which ſubdued Greece, and that he bought ite 
Cities rather than toolc them. He had penſioners in all the 
commonweakhs of Greece, and zetained thoſe in his * | 
had the greateſt ſhare in the publick affairs. And, indeed, he 
was leſs proud of the ſuoceis of a battle than that af a 
tiation, well knowing, chat neither his generals nor Lix die 
could ſhare in the honour of the latte. 
Philip had married Olympias, — * of Nieoptelemu-. 
The latter was ion af Alcetas, af Moloſſus or Epirus. 
Olympias brought him Alexander urnamed the (Grients: who 
was born at Pella, the capital of Macedonia, the firſt year of 
the 106th Olympiad. (2) Philip, who at chat tĩme was abſent 
from his kingdom, had three very agreeable t advices brought 
"him; that he had carried the prize ad che Olympick games; 
that Parmenio, one of his generals, had gained great victory 
_-over the Il Hrians ; and chat his wife: was delivered of a aon. 
This prince, rerritied at ſo fignal a happineſz, _ — hea- 
chens thought frequently che amen af oma anqutnf 


phe, «cried oat, Great pany rs du erer, far Joining „ e, 
end me as ſoan e ome ſight 8 5 

(x) We may a judgment af hilip's care and attention 
with regard to the education of this prince, hy the letter he 
rote a litile aſter his birth to Ariſtnale, to acquaint chim iſo 
early, that he had made choice of him for his ſon's preceptor. 
7. am ve inform you, laid he, cat A bene -8 an born. I weturn 
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V ® Callidys emptor Olynthi. 708. Sat. xii. 47. 
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*2hanks tothe gods, not ſo much for having given him. to me, 'as to 
Hawe given him me in the. time that Ariſtotle liwel..: I may juſtly 


promiſe 'my/elf, that you will make him a. ſucce «for ort hy of us 


"both, and a king of Macedonia. What nobſe thoughts ariſe 
from the peruſal of this letter, far different from — manners 


af the preſent age, but highly worthy of a 2 monarch and 


a good — IA ſhall Jeave the reader to make ſuch reflections 


On it as he shall chink proper ; and ſhall only obſerve, that this 


example may: ſerve as a leſſon even to Private perſons, as it 
cteacheg them how highly they _— to value à good maſter, 


und the extraordinary care they ſhould take to find ſuch an 
one; for every ſon is an Alexander to his father. It appears 


chat Philip t put his ſon very early under Ariſtotle, convinced 


_ That the ſucceſs of ſtudies depends on the foundation firſt laid ; 
-and/thatthie man cannot be too able, who is to teach the prin- 


cCiples of m and een in the manner FR: nn to 


r r N 
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* This 4 was 2 body of infantry, conſiſting of fi xtoen 
{then heavy-armed troops, who were always placed in the 
center of the battle. Beſides a fword, they were armed with 

- a ſhield, and a pilce or ſpear, called by the Greeks SAPIEZA 
{C/arifa.) Akis-piks: was fourteen cubits long, that is, .twenty- 
che ench feet, for the cubits canſiſt of a foot and a half. 
The phalanx was commonly divided into ten corps or bat- 
' talions; each of which was compoſed of ſixteen hundred men, 
an hundred feet in rank, and ſixteen in file; Sometimes the 
ile bf: fixteen was doubled, and ſometimes divided 3 
to occaſion; ſo that the phalanx was ſometimes bu t, and 
2 1 thirty-two bus Butts uſual and gular depr 
0 (ac 


etween ah fold fr n march was fix feet, 


ON which the fame, four c nd! the ranks were _ 
a ̃!bout 
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l. Polb. 1. p. 76 567. 10. 1 xli, p. 664 lian. de Inftruend, 


Acieb. - 
* Fingamus Alexandrum FREY no- 


dis, — net dignum tanta 
cura infantem: (quanquam ſuus cui- 
que dignus eft.) Quintil. L. i. c. 1. 
t An Philippus Macedopum rex 
Alexandro filio ſuo prima literarum 
elementa tradi ab Ariſtotele fummo 
_ £jus ztatis philoſopho voluiſſet, aut ile 
ſlept Ae" i non ſtudio- 40. 


l ? NQuintil, ibid. 


phalangitz appellabantur, Hæc mc 


Decem & ex. mijlia peditum J 
more. Macedonum armats fuere, qui 


dia acies fuit in fronte, in decem 


ou diviſa. I. Live mp . 3 


num. initia 3 a perfectiſſimo quoque op- 
time tractati, pertinere ad ſumman f 
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| | I) be ſoldiers 
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about ſix feet aſunder. When the phalanx advanced towards 


an enemy, there was but three feet diſtance between each ſol- 


dier, and the ranks were cloſed in proportion. In fine, 'when 
the phalanx was to receive the enemy, the men who. compoſed 


| It drew fill cloſer, each ſoldier occupying only the Ipace of 2 


foot and a half. 


' 22 a 


This evidently ſhews the different ſpace which the front of 


the phalanx took up in theſe three cles, ſuppoſing the whole 
to conſiſt of ſixteen thouſand men, at ſixteen deep, and con- 
ſequently always a thouſand men in front. This ſpace or dif. 
tance in the firſt caſe was fix thouſand feet, or one thouſand 


fathoms, which make ten furlongs, or half a 7 1 Tr. the 
ve furlongs, 


ſecond caſe it was but half ſo much, and took up 
or five hundred fathoms *. And, in the third caſe, it was 
again, diminiſhed another half, and extended to, the diſtance of 
only two furlongs and a half, or two hundred. and fifty fathoms. 
+ Polybius examines the phalanx. in the ſecond caſe, in which. 
it marched to attack the enemy. There then was three feet in 


| breadth and depth between each ſoldier. We obſerved above, 


char their pikes were Fourteen cubits long. The {pace deren 
the two hands, and that part of the pike which projected be- 


ond the right, took_ up four ; aud conſequently the pike ad- 
vanced ten cubits beyond the 91 , of the. ſoldier who carried 


it. This being ſuppoſed, the pikes of the ſoldiers laced in 


the fifth rank, whom I will call the, fifths, and ſo of the reily 


projected two cubits beyond the firſt rank; the pikes of the 
fourths four, thoſe of the thirds fix, thoſe of the en eight 
cubits; in fine, the pikes of the ſoldiers, who formed the firſt 
rank, advanced ten cubits towards the enemy, | FAR = 
The reader will eaſily conceive, that when the ſoldiers who 
compoſed the phalanx, this great and unwieldy machine, 'eyery 
part of which briſtled with pikes, as we. have ſeen, moved al 
at once, preſenting their pikes 'to attack the enemy, that the 

mult charge with great force. The ſoldiers, who Vere e 


the fifth rank, held their pikes raiſed, but reclining a little 
over the ranks who preceded them; thereby forming a kind of 
a roof, which (not to mention their ſhields) ſecured them from 


The darts diſcharged at a diſtance, which fell without doing 
MER ANY DAT: / 

of all the other ranks beyond the. fifth, could 
not indeed engage againſt the enemy, nor reach them with their 


Pikes, but then they gave great aſſiſtance in battle to thoſe in 
front of them. For by ſupporting them behind with the nue 


ſtrength, and propping them 13 their backs, they increaſe 
. 1 : A ee 
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Nr gave their comrades ſuch a force as rendered them 
immoveable in attacks, and at the ſame time deprived them of 
Eyery hope or opportunity of flight by the rear; ſo that they 
were under the neceſſity either to conquer or die. 
And indeed Polybius acknowledges, that as long as the ſol- 
Aiers of the phalanx preſerved their diſpofitian and order as a 
Phalanx, thät is, as long as they kept their rank» in the-cloſe 
order we have deſcribed, it was impoſſible far an enemy either 
© ſuſtain its weight, or to open and break it. And this he 
demonſtrates to us in a and. ſenſible manner. The Roman 
Joldiers (for it is thaſe he compares to the Greeks in the place 
In queſtion) ſays he, take np, in fight, three feet each. And 
4 ey mult neceſſarih move about very much, either to ſhift 
etr bucklers to the right and left in defending themſelves, ar 
£0 thruſt with the point, or ſtrike with the edge, we muſt be 
©bliged to ſuppoſe the diſtance of three feet between every fol - 
Aier. In this every Roman ſoldier takes up fix feet, that is, 
twice as much diftance as one of the“ phalanx, and conſe- 


' Huently oppoſes ſfingly.two ſaldiers of the firft rank; and for 


he ſame reaſon, is obliged to make head againſt ten pikes, as 
we have before obſerved. Now it is impaſlible for a Angle ſol · 
lier to break, or force his way thruugh ten pikes. 
_ © (#). This Livy, ſhews evidently in a few words, where he 
Reſcribes in what manner the Remans were xepulſed by the 


mate his.cohorts to advance, in order, if poſſible, to penetrate 
the Macedonian phalanx. When the latter, keeping very cloſe 
together, had advanced forward their lang pikes, The Romans 


Having diſcharged ineffectually their javelms againſt the Mace- 


donians, whom their fields (preſſed very cloſe together) co- 
verell like a roof and a Jortoiſe; the Romans, Tay, drew their 
Fords. But it was not poſſible for them either to come to a 
© Hoſe engagement, or cut or break the pikes of the enemy; 
and if happened 0 Tut or break any one of them, the 
„ wo” „ „„ 
3 (2) Liv. 1. xxxii. n. 27. | 
was before ſaid, that cacb ſoldier | gentis Jongitudinis præ ſe Macedones 
Y the phalanx took wp three, feet ⁊uben j- 
Se advanced #0 -attatk the enemy, and ſitate clypeorum teftudinem, Romani 
ther half. fo! much oben ke waited bis | pilis nequicquam emiſſis, cum ſtrinx- 
Soming 4 In this laſt caſe, each Ro- iſſent gladios: neque congredi propiùs 
man ſoldier was abliged - 10 male bead | neque præcedere haſtas poterant ; &, 
ain twehty gie. I quam incidiflent aut ptæfregiſſent, 
l Dchortes invicem ſub fignis, que I haſtile fragments ipſo acutq, inter 
@ancum Macedonum (phalangem ipk | ſpicula integrarum haſtarum, velut 
vocant) fi poſſent, vi perrumperent, | vallem cxplebat, 
Emittcbatm—m Ubi conferti haſtas in- | 


prodigious manner the ſtrength and 'impetuoſity of thee © 


Macedonians at the ſiege of à city. 4 The.conſul, ſays be, 


objeciſſent, velut in conſtruttam den- 
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rack of ground, ſuch as could be wiſfled, were found; yet of 


attacked in the fame manner. 


hiſtory, as it is an effential part af itt. 


— 
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of pikes, with which the front of the phalanx was armed, 

(a) Pauius Emilius owned, that in the Battle with Perſeus,. 
the laſt king of Macedon, this rampart of Braſs,, and foreſt of 
pikes, impenetrable to his legions, filled him with terror an 


aſtoniſhment. He did not remember, he ſaid, any thing {6- 


formidable as this: phalanx ; and often” afterwards daelared,. 
that this dreadful: ſpeQtacle. had, made fo 2 impreſſion 
upon him, as almoſt made him deſpair of the victory. 
From what has been ſaid above, it fellows, that the Mace- 
donian phalanx was inxincible; nevertheleſs, we find by hiſtory, 
that the Macedonians and their phalanx-were vanquiſhed and 
ſubdued: by the Romans. It was invincible, replied Polybuus, 
fo long as it continued a phalanx, but this happened ve 
rarely; for in order to its. being ſo, it required a. flat even ſpot 
of ground. of large extent, without either tree, buſh, intrenck- 
ment, ditchz. valley, hill, or river. Now we ſeldom find a ſot 
of ground, of fifteen, twenty or more furlongs“ in extent; for 
ſo large a-ſpace is neceſſary for containing a- whole army, of 
which the'phalanx is but a part. es 
But let us ſagpoſe (it is Polybius who' Mill; ſpeaks): that 3 


what uſe could. a body of troaps drawn up in form of a phalans 
be, ſhould the enemy, inſtead of advancing forward and, offering. 
battle, ſend. out. detachments to lay waſte the . plunder 
the cities, or cut off the convoys ? That in, caſe. the eytmy 

of his front (the center for inſtance). to give way at 
the phalanx may have an opportunity of purſuing. them, In 
this cafe, it is manifeſt the phalanx would be broke, and a large 
cavity made in it, in which, the Romans would not fail o 
oharge the phalanx in flank on the, right and left, at the ſame 
time that thoſe ſoldiers, . who are purſuing the enemy, may be 


ge 
ſhould come to a battle, the general need.anly cam and po 
e © Sire way and By: 


This reaſoging of Polybius appears to me very clear, and t 
the ſame time == us a very juſt idea of the manner in which 
the ancients fought; which certainly ought: to have its place ina 


Hence appears, as (3) Mr. N obſerves after Polybius,. 


(a). Plut, in Paul, Aal. p. 265. 3 1 (4) Diſerſoen 11 


; q e rs of a league, we bogus, ar purbage mand. + 1.995 
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the difference between the Macedonian“ phalanx formed of 
one large body, very. thick on all fides, which was obliged to 


move all at once, and the Roman army divided .into ſmall 


bodies, which for that reaſon were nimbler, and conſequently 
more aptly diſpoſed for motions of every kind. The phalanx 


- cannot long preſerve its natural property (theſe are Polybius's 


words) that is to ſay, its ſolidity and thickneſs, becauſe it re- 


quires its peculiar ſpots of ground, and thoſe, as it were, made 


urpoſely for it; and that for want of ſuch tracks, it encum- 
ers, or rather breaks itſelf by its own motion; not to men- 


tion, that, if it is once broke, the ſoldiers who compoſe it can 


never rally again. Whereas the Roman army, by its diviſion 
into ſmall bodies, takes advantage of all places and ſituations, 
and ſuits itſelf to them. It is united, or ſeparated at pleaſure, 
It files off, or draws together, without the leaſt difficulty. It 
can very eaſily detach, rally, and form every kind. of evolution, 
either in the whole or in part, as occaſion may require. In 
fine, it has a greater variety of motions, and conſequently 


more activity and ſtrength than the phalanx, 8 
(e) This enabled Paulus t Zmilius to gain his celebrated 
N He firſt attacked the phalanx in front. 
But the Macedonians (keeping very cloſe together) holding 
Welr pikes with both hands, and preſenting this iron rampart 
to the enemy, could not be either broke or forced in any man- 
net, and ſo made a dreadful ſlaughter of the Romans. But at 
Jaft, the unevenneſs of the ground, and the great extent of the 
front in battle, not allowing the Macedonians to continue in 
all parts that range of ſhields and pikes, Paulus PN ps 

R 3 ſerved, 


de) Plutarch. in Paul. Emil. p. 265, 266. Liv. I. xliv. n. 4. 
* Statarius uterque miles, ordines | turbarunt primò, deinde dis jecerunt 
Jervans; ſed illa phalanx immobilis, phalangem 3 cujus confertæ, & in- 
8 unius generis : Romana acies diſ- | tentis' horrentis haſtis, intolerabiles 
tinctior, ex pluribus partibus con- vires ſunt, © Si carptim aggrediendo 
ans; facilis partienti quacumque | circumagere immobilem longitudine 
opus eſſet, facilis jungenti. Tit. Liv.] & gravitate haſtam cogas, confuſa 
I. ix. n. 19. . Ii true implicantur: fi vero ab latere, 
Erant pleraque ſylveſtria circa, in- àut ab tergo, aliquid tumultus incre- 
commoda phalangi, maxime Mace-'f puit, ruinæ modo turbantur. Sicut 
donum, quz, niſi ubi prælongis haſtis tum adverſus catervatim irruentes 
zelut vallum ante clypeos objecit [ Romanos, & interrupta multifariam 
uod ut fiat, libero campo opus eſt) I acie, obviam ire cogebantur: & Ro- 
nullius admodum uſus eſt, Id. 1. Xuxi. mani, quacumque data intervalla 
r : eſſent, inſinuabant ordines ſuos. Qui 
1 Secunda legio immiſſa diſſipavit | ſi univerſa acie in frontem adverſus 
phalangem 5 neque ulla evidentior | inſtrutam phalangem concurriſſent— 


„ 


cauſa victoriæ fuit, quam quòꝗ multa | induifſent ſe haſtis, nec confertam 


paſſim prelia erant, que fluctuantem | aciem ſuſtinuiſſent. Tir, Liv. 
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He e ud in vain to. poſſeſs bimſeir of the” paſs of Tber- 


Oh Dose D; which fomented perpetually in the Greeks' 


ploughed up'icertain lands that were ſacred to Apollo, which 


bourhood exclaimed againſt them, as guilty of ſacrilege, ſome 
from a ſpirit of ſincerity, and others in order to cover their 
Private revenge with the veil of religion. The war that broke 
out on this occaſion was called the /acred war, as undertaken: 


r A tee ME. 


tached bodies, and in different parts, at one and the ſame time. 


By this means the phalanx was broke in an inſtant, and its 


whole force, hieb confiſted merely in its union, and the im- 


preſſion it made alb at once, was entirely loſt, and Paulus 
Amilius/gained: the vidtor r. 
(4) The fame Polybius, in the twelfth book above cited, 
deſcribes in few words the order of battle obſerved by the 
cavalry. According to him, a ſquadrom of horſe conſiſted of 


eight hundred, generally drawn up: one hundred in front, and- 
eight deep; conſequently ſuch a ſquadron as this took up a 


furlong, or an hundred fathoms, ſuppoſing the diſtance of one 
fathom. or ſix feet for each horſeman; a ſpace he muſt neceſ- 
ſarily have, to make his evolutions and to rally. Ten ſqua- 
drons, or eight thouſand. horſe, occupied ten times as much 
ground, that is, ten furlongs, or a thouſand fathoms, which 


makes about half a league: 


2 


f : : * nfo 4 . | | 22 1 4409 
From what has been ſaid the reader may judge how much 
ground an army took up according to the number of infantry.; 
and cavalry of which it conſiſt eo. 
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diſpoſitions not very remote from an open rupture, 


Broke out with great violence upon account of the Phocæans. 


Fhoſe people, Who inhabited the territories adjacent to Delphos, 
were thereby profaned. Immediately che people in the neigh- 


m a religious motive, and laſted ten years. The people 


guilty of this profanation were ſummoned to appear before the 


Amphyctions, or ſtates-general of Greece; and the whole affair 


being duly examined, the Phocæans were declared ſacrilegious, 


and ſentenced to pay a heavy fine. 

eee, eee 
(4) Lib. xii, p. 663. (e) A. M. 3639. Ant, J. C. 355. Diod. l. vi. 
P. 425m=433e . | 00 3649. J. C. 355. * 
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ſerved; thut the phalanx was obliged to leave ſeveral openings 

and intervals. Upon this, he attacked them at theſe openings, 
not as before, in front, and in- a general onſet, but by de- 


of creat —— having * co ſome wire in 75 T nia 
that the ſovereignty of Delphos belonged anciently to the Pho- 


cæans, inflames them againſt this decree, determines with them 


to take up arms, and is appointed their general; He imme- 
diately went to Sparta, to 2 — Lacedztmonians in his 


intereſt. © They were very muc guſted at the ſentence which 
the Amphyctions had pronounced againſt them, at the ſollici- 
tation of the Thebans, by which they had been alſo condemned 
to pay a ſine, for having ſeized upon the citadel of Thebes by 
fraud and violence. Archidamus, one of the kings of Sparta, 
gave Philomelus a handſome reception. This monarch, how- 
erer, did not dare to declare openly in favour of the Phocxans, 
but promiſed to aſſiſt him with money, and to furniſh, him 
ſecretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 

Philomelus, at his return home, raiſes ſoldiers, and begins 
by attacking” the temple of Delphos, of which he poſſeſſed 
himſelf without any great difficulty, the inhabitants of the 
country making but à weak reſiſtance. The Locrians, a 

eople in the neighbourhood ef Delphos, took arms againſt 
| „but were defeated in ſeveral rencounters. Philomelus, 
encouraged by theſe firſt ſucceſſes, increaſed his : troops daily. 
and put himſelf in a condition to carry on his enterprize with 
| wigoar. : Accordingly he enters the temple," tears from the 

the decree of the — againſt, the Phoczans, 
publiſhes all over the coun at he has no deſign to ſeize 
the riches of the temple, and that his ſole view is to reſtore the 
Phoczans their ancient rights and privileges. It was 'neceflary 
for him to have a ſanction from the god who preſided at Del. 


2 and! to receive ſuck an anſwen from the oracle as might 


be favodrable ta him. The prieſteſs at firſt refuſed: ta co-ope- 
rate on this oc, r but, being texrified by: his menaces, ſhe 
anſwered, that the god permitted him to do whatever he ſhould 
_ proper; a circumſtance he toak care to publiſh, 0 all the 
bouring nations. 
The affair was now becomes ſecious tne. The Amphyctions 
a fecond time, a teſalution was formed to declare — 
| the Phoczxans. Moſt of the: Grecian nations _— 
in this quarrel, and fided with. the one or the ather party. 
8 the Locrians, Theſfalians, and &veral. other neigh- 
le, declared in favour of the, god 3 whaltt, co 


bouring peop 
Athens, and ſome other cities of Pelapon cloponneſus joined with the 
touch 


Phoczans. Philomelus had net yet the treaſures of 


the temple ; but being md not fo ſcrupulous, « boy 


V 1liad, I. ii. v. 516. Or Locri. 
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| e Being: deſirous of ſubjectin Thrace, and of Los 


* lieved that the riches of the god could not be better employ 


ſels himſelf of Methone, a-ſmall city, incapable of : 
 irfelf by its own firength, bus which — Gn 


"SHE RT 


than in his (the deity's) defence, for he gave this ſpecious 
name to this ſacrilegious attempt; and being enabled, by this 
freſh ſupply, to double the pay of his ſoldiers, he raiſed a very 
conſiderable body of troops. 5 1 os TIES 
Several battles were fought, and the ſucceſs for ſame time 


| ſeemed doubtful on both ſides. Every body knows how much 


religious wars are to be dreaded ; and the prodigious. lengths 


which a falſe zeal, when veiled: with ſo venerable a name, is 
apt to go. The Thebans having in a rencounter taken ſeveral 


Priſoners, condemned them all to die as. mag. 4" wretches, - 
who were excommunicated. The Phocæans did the ſame by 


way of repriſal. Theſe had at firſt gained ſeveral advantages g 


but having been defeated in a great battle, Philomelus their 
leader, being cloſely-attacked upon an eminence from which 


there was no retreating, defended himſelf for a long time with 

invincible bravery, - which however not availing, he threw 

himſelf headlong from a rock; in-order to avoid the- torments 

he muſt unavoidably have undergone; had. he fallen alive into 
the hands of his enemies. Onomarchus was his ſucceſſor, ani 

took upon him the command of the forces. | 


* This new general had ſoon levied a freſh umy, the adran- 


tageous pay he offered procuring him ſoldiers from all ſides. 
He alſo by:dint of money: brought over ſeveral chiefs of the 

other party, -and-prevailed upon them either to retire, or to do 
little or nothing, by which he gained great advantages. 


Philip thought it moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt to remain 
neuter in this general movement of the Greeks in favour either 


of the Phocæans or of the Thebans. It was conſiſtent With 


the policy of this ambitious prince, Who had little regard far 


= religion or the intereſt of Apollo, but was always intent upon 
bis own, , not to engage in a- war by which he could not reap 
| | | 9 of a juncture, in 
which all Greece, employed and divided by a great war, gave 


the leaſt benefit; and to take 


him an opportunity to extend his frontiers, and puſh his co 
queſts without any apprehenſion of oppoſition, He was alſo 
well pleaſed to ſee both parties weaken and conſume each othes, 
as he ſhould thereby be enabled to fall upon them afterwazds 
with greater advantage. bad ” 


the conqueſts he had already warn, it, he —— to poi 


obſtructed 


35 
. N. 3657, Ant. J. C. A. M. 3632, Ant 
*. dio. p. 43. e as DOA 
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.) A ſkilful ſurgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's eye with 


ſon for a glorious wound that had lamed him, ſhe ſaid, Now, 
jon, every flep you take will put you in mind of your valour. 
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obſtructed his 1 whenever it was in the hands of his ene- 
mies. Accordingly he beſieged that city, made himſelf maſter 
of, and razed it. (4) He loſt one of his eyes before Methone, 
by a very ſingular aceident. Aſter of Amphipolis had offered 
his ſervice to Philip, as ſo excellent a markſman, that he could 
bring down birds in their moſt rapid flight. The monarch 
made this anſwer, Well, I auill tate you into my ſervice when 1 
annke war upon ſtarlings; which anſwer ſtung the croſs-bowman 
to the quick. A repartee proves often of fatal conſequence to 
him who makes it, and it is not a ſmall merit to know when 
to hold one's tongue. After having thrown himſelf into the 
City, he let fly an arrow, on which was written, To Philip's 
right eye, and gave him a moſt cruel proof that he was a good 
markiman ; for he hit him in his right eye. Philip ſent him 
back the ſame arrow, with this inſcription, J Philip rakes the 
city, 8 hang up After ; and accordingly he was as good as 
His word. . | . 


* e 


Jo much art and dexterity, that not the leaſt ſcar remained; 
and though he could not ſave his eye, he yet took away the 
blemiſh. (4) But nevertheleſs this monarch was ſo weak. as 
40 be angry whenever any perſon happened to let ſlip the word 

cleps, or even the word zye, in his preſence. . Men, however, 
ſeldom bluſh for an honourable imperfection. A Lacedzmo- 
nian woman thought more like a man, when, to , conſole her 
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() Atter the taking of Methone, Philip, ever ſtudious either 
to weaken his enemies by new conqueſts, or gain new friends 
by doing them ſome important ſervice, marched into Theſſaly, 
which had implored his aſſiſtance againſt the tyrants. The 
Hberty of that country ſeemed now ſecure, fince Alexander of 
Pheræ was no more. Nevertheleſs, his brothers, who, in con- 
cert with his wife Thebe, had murdered him, grown weary of 

having ſome time acted the part of deliverers, vevived his 
tyranny, and oppreſſed the Theſſalians with a newyoke. L? 
cophron, the eldeſt of the three brothers who ſucceeded Alex- 
zander, had ſtrengthened himſelf by the protection of the PBho—- 
cæans. Onomarchus, their leader, brought him a numerous 
body of forces, and at firſt gained a confiderable advantage 
over Philip; but engaging him a ſecond time, he was entirely 
-gefeated,: and his army routed. The flying troops were pur- 
: ſaed to the ſea-ſhore. Upwards of fix ; thouſand men _—_ 

ie E 3 af 3 ille 

(8) Suidas in k (i) Plin. I. vii. c. (4) Demet. Phaler, 
te Flocut. e. ift. () Did. p. 4-45. 
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killed on the ſpot, among whom was Onomarchus, whoſe body 
was hung upon a gallows; and three thouſand, who were taken 
priſoners, were thrown into the ſea by Philip's order, as ſo 
many ſacrilegious wretches, the profeſſed enemies. of religion. 
Lycophron red up the city of Pherz, and reſtored 'Theſ- 


ſaly to its liberty by abandoning it. By the happy ſucceſs of 


this expedition, Philip acquired for ever the affection of the 
Theſſalians, whoſe excellent. cavalry, joined to the Macedo- 


nian phalanx, had afterwards ſo great a ſhare in his victories 


and thoſe of his ſon. 


Phayllus, who ſucceeded his brother Onomarchas, finding | 


the ſame advantages he had done, from the immenſe riches he 
found in the temple, raiſed a numerous army; and, ſupported 
by the troops of the Lacedemonians, Athenians, and the other 
allies, whom he paid very largely, he went into Bœotia and 
invaded the Thebans. For a long. time victory ſhifted ſides; 


but at laſt, Phayllus being attacked with a ſudden and violent 


diſtemper, after ſuffering the malt cruel torments, ended his 


life in a manner worthy of his impieties and ſacrilegious actions. 


Phalecus, then very young, the ſon of Onomarchus, was p 

in his room; and Mnaſeas, a man of great experience, and 
ſtrongly attached to his family, was appointed his counſellor. 
The new leader treading in the Reps of his predeceſſors, 
plundered the temple as they had done, and enriched all his 
friends. At laſt the Phoczans opened their. eyes, and ap- 
pointed commiſſioners to call all thoſe to account who had any 
concern in the publick monies. Upon this Phalecus was de- 
poſed; and, after an exact enquiry, it was found, that from. 


the beginning cf the war there had been taken out of the. 


2 


| Ane upwards of ten thouſand talents, that is, about one 
m1 1 $64 


{hon hve hundred thouſand. pounds. 


. Philip, after having freed the Theſlalians, reſolved to carry 


his arms into Phocis. This is his firlt attempt to get footing 


in Greece, and to have a ſhare in the general affairs of the 
Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had always been 


| excluded as foreigners, In this view, upon pretence of going 
| over into Phocis in order to puniſh, the facrilegious Phoczans, , 
| bg payee pools Thermopylz, to poſſeſs himſelf of à paſs, 


aich gave him a free paſſage into Greece, and eſpecially into 
Attica, ,, The Athenians, upon hearing of a march which, 


W might, prove of the moſt, fatal a them, haſted to 


Thermopylæ, and poſſeſſed. themſelves. very ſeaſonably of this, 


W i= portane paſy, which Philip dich nor dare, attemps to force; fo 
Ws be p< obGged to retura back into Macedonia, 
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mopylæ, harangues the Athenians, and animates them again 


rbat prince. Little regard is paid to his oration. Ofynthus, 


© apon the point of being befieged by Phil rr, addrefſes the Arbe- 
nan for fucconr. DEMOSTHENES endeavours by his orations 
to rouxe them out of their lethargy. ' They fend but à very weak 
fucrour, and PHIL IP at length takes Olyuthus, © 


a 
"IF" 
+ ? 


and as they, by the ſtrong exhortations and prudent 
counſels of Demoſthenes, ' will become his greateſt enemies, 
and the moſt powerful oppoſers of his ambitious defigns ; it 
may not be improper, before we enter into that part of the 
hiſtory, to give a thort account of the ſtate of Athens, and of 
the difpoſition of the citizens at that time. 1 
Wie muſt not form a judgment of the character of the Athe- 
nians, in the age we are now ſpeaking of, from that of their 
anceftors, in the time of the battles of Marathon and of Sala- 


A. we ſhall ſoon ſee Philip engaged againſt the Athenland; 


mis, from whoſe virtue they had extremely degenerated. They 


were no longer the ſame men, and had no longer the fame 
maxims, and the ſame manners. They no longer diſcovered 
the ſame zeal for the publick good, the tame 77 to the 
affairs of the ſtate, the ſame courage to ſupport fatigues of war 
by fea and land; the ſame care of the revenues, the ſame wil- 
Impneſs to bear falutary advice; the ' ſame diſcernment in the 


choice. of generals of the armies, and of magiſtrates to whom 


— 1 the adminiſtration of the ſtate. To thefe happy, 

orious diſpoſitions, fucceeded a fondneS for repoſe, and 
am indolente with regard to publick affairs; an averſion for 
military fatigues, which they now left entirety to mercenary 


eroops ; and = profuſion of the publick treafures in games and [I 


fiows ; a love for the flattery which their orators laviſhed' upon 
them; and an unhappy facility in conferring publiek offices by 
intrigue and cabal; all which ufually precede the approaching 


ruin of ftates. Such was the fituation of Athens, at the time ' 
the king of Macedon began to turn His arms againſt Greece. 

N dare ſeen chat Philip, aſter various conqueſts, had 1 
attempted to advance as far as Phocis, but in vain; becauſe 
the Athenians, fuſtiy alarmed dt che impending danger, had 
3 'at the pafs of 'Thetmopylz. {=} Demoſthenes. 
taking a / 


g advantage” of fo A dipalizon of thivgs, 
mounted the 'tribanal, in order to fer before them 'a lively 
image of the impending danger to which they were expoſed — 
11 LY . | N e 


A. M. 3652, 42. . C. 35% "© © (5) Demogh. 2 Phil. 
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i | with giving his opinion in general terms, r e a plan, the 
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the boundleſs ambition of Philip; and to-convince them of the 


abſolute necefity they were under, from hence,. to apply the 
moſt ſpeedy remedies. Now, as the ſucceſs: of his arms, and: 
the rapidity of his progres, 2 throughout Athens a kind: 
of terror bordering very near deſpair, the orator, by a wonder- 
ful artrfice, firſt endeavours to revive their courage, and aſcribes 


their calamities to their ſloth and indolence. For, if they 


hitherto bad acquftted themſelves of their duty, and that in 


fpight of their activity and their utmoſt efforts, Philip: had 


revailed over them, they then, indeed, would not Have the 
af reſource or hope left. But in this oration, and all thoſe 
which follow, Demoſthenes inſiſts ſtrongly, that the grandeur 


of Philip is wholly owing to the ſupineneſs of the Athenians; 


and that it is this ſupineneſs which makes him bold, darin 
and ſwells him with fuch a ſpirit of haughtineſs, as even infu 
the Athenians. | Lge | 


See, ſays Demoſthenes to them, fpeaking of Philip, 


& to what a height the arrogance of that man rifes, who will 
« not ſuffer you to chuſe either aQion or repoſe ; but employs 
“ menaces, and, as fame fays, ſpeaks in the moſt inſolent 
« terms; and not contented with his firſt conqueſts, but in- 


„ capable of fatiating his luſt of dominion, engages every day 


% in ſome new enterprize. Poflibly, you wait till neceſſity 


* reduces you to act; can any one be greater to freeborn men 


©< than ſhame and infamy? Will you then for ever walk the 
«© publick place with this queſtion in your mouths, M Bat news 
4 75 there? Can there be greater news, than that a Macedonian 
„ has vanquiſhed the Athenians, and made himſelf the ſu- 


| _ «. preme 'arbiter of Greece? Philip 5s dead, ſays one; he is 
* only fel, replies another.“ (His being wounded at Methone 


had occafioned. all theſe ' 1 ports.) „ Bat whether he be ſick 
or dead is nothing to the purpoſe, O Athens! For the mo- 
% ment after heaven had delivered yan from him (ſhould you 
« {tiff behave as you how do) you would raife up, another 
Philip againſt yourſelves ; fince the man in queſtion owes | 
« his grandeur infinitely more to your indolence, than to his 
own ſtrength.“ | „% ns 
' But Demoſthenes, not ſatisfied? with bare remonſtrances, or 
execution of which he believed would check the Wert es of 
Philip, In che ficft 2 he adviſes the Athenians to fit out 
fleet of fifty pallies; abt to reſolve firnily' ro man them 
etnfelves. He requires them to reinforce theſe with ten gallics 
lightly armed, Which may ferve as 4 convoy to the fteet'and 


niänſports. With regard to the land-forces, as in his time the 
0 c mn mene eee 


general, 
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the rate of twenty minæ (a thouſand livres) per month for each 


w 
| The monarch. . Athens and Lacedzmonia on one fi 


n! FH UE Mir co i246, 203 0: bits Irv „21 
| 7 Each talent was worth a t and crewns, | 
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8 eral, elected by the moſt powerful faction, formed the army : 
only. of a confuſed aſſemblage of foreigners and mercenary 


troops, who did- little ſervice : Demoſthenes requires them to 
levy no more than two thouſand choſen troops, five hundred of 


which ſhall be Athenians, and the reſt raiſed from among the | 
allies ;- with two hundred horſe, fifty of which ſhall allo be | 


Athenians... FEY VVV 
* The expence of this little army, with regard only to pro- 
viſrons and other matters independent from their pay, was to 
amount to little more per month than ninety * talents (ninety 
thouſand crowns). wiz. forty talents for ten convoy gallies, at 


i 
| 


galley ; forty talents for the two thouſand infantry, and ten 
drachmas (five livres) per month for each foot-ſoldier ; which 
five. livres per month make a little more than three-pence far- 
thing French money per diem. Finally, twelve talents for the 
two hundred horſe, at thirty drachmas (fiftcen livres) per month 
for each horſeman; which fifteen livres per month make ten 
ſols per diem. The reaſon of my relating this ſo particularly, 
is to give the reader an idea of the expences of an army in 
thoſe times. Demoſthenes adds, if any one imagines, that the 
preparation of proviſions is not a conſiderable ſtep, he is very 
much miſtaken; for he is perſuaded, that provided the forees 
lo not want proviſions, the war will furniſh them with every 
thing beſides ; and that without doing the leaſt wrong. to the. 
Greeks or allies, they will not fail of ſufficient acquiſitions to 
make up all deficiencies and arrears of pay. + ds 
But as the Athenians might be ſurprized at Demoſthenes's 
requiring ſo Rural body of forces, he gives this reaſon for it, 
7 K. did not permit the 
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ere very indolent with regard to. the progreſs of Philip's arms. 
he diviſions. at this time in Greece were very + pg cher 


themlelyes wholly in reducing, the ſtrength,of Thebes their 
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|| order to beſiege Olynthus. . The inhabitants of this city, who 


(8) In this“ diſcourſe, the orator, the better to ſacceed in 


4 en as che ferond of tbe three Olynthi- | places this at the bead of the Olyn bi- 
=_ <<+s, wbich relate to this ſubjeft. But | acks. Though. ] am of Kit opini 


tage of all theſe diſſenſions. This king, in order to ſecure his 


or tributaries) in that country. - | 


variance with Amyntas father of Philip, and had even very 


nians, of whom they requeſted immediate aid. The affair 
Was debated in an aſſembly of the people, and as it was of the 


* = * 
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rival ; whilſt, on the other ſide, the Theſſalians, in order td 
free themſelves from their tyrants, and the Thebans, to main- 


tain the ſuperiority which they had acquired by the battles of 
Leuctra and Mantinea, devoted themſelves in the moſt reſolute 
manner to Philip; and aſſiſted him (undeſignedly) in making 
chains for themſelvues. „ ERR] Tot} 

- Philip, as an able politician, knew well how to take advan- 


frontiers, had nothing more at heart than to enlarge them 


towards Thrace ; and this he could ſcarce attempt but at the 


expence of the Athenians, who ſince the defeat of Xerxes had 
many colonies (beſides ſeveral ſtates who were either their allies 


Olynthus, a city of Thrace in the peninſula of Pallene, was 
one of theſe colonies. The Olynthians had been at great 


much oppoſed the latter, upon his acceſſion to the crown. 
However, being not firmly. eſtabliſhed on his throne, he at 
firſt employed diſſimulation, and requeſted the alliance of the 


Olynthians, to whom, ſome time after, he gave up Potidæa, 
an important fortreſs, which he had conquered, in concert 


with and for them, from the Athenians. When he found him- 
ſelf able to execute his project, he took proper meaſures in 


ſaw the ſtorm gathering at a diſtance, had recourſe to the Athe- 


utmoſt importance, a great number of orators met in the aſ- 


ſembly. Each of them mounted it in his turn, which was 


regulated by their age. Demoſthenes, who was then but four- 


and-thirty, did not ſpeak till after his ſeniors had diſcuſſed the 


matter a long time. 


his aim, alternately terrifies and encourages the Athenians. 
For this purpoſe, he repreſents Philip in two very different 


lights. On one ſide, he is a man, whoſe unbounded ambition | 
the empire of the world would not ſatiate, an haughty tyrant, 


who looks upon all men, and even his allies, as ſo many ſub- 
9997 & G3] S208 $51 t is 15 1 N : by 26 1 Ke jects 
in, ene OLE TY RRC I (») Olynth. ii. n LAY $54 f 4 
- © * 'The oration which Demoſthenes pro- | cafion,* changes the order generally od. 


nounced at that time, is generally looked | ſerved in Demoſthentss orations, and 


YH . de Tourreil, chirfly on the authority | jhall cite the orations- in the 2 N 
8 of © Diony fius Halicarnaſſe fis, which | are Printed, e +5. tas 
ele i be of great rveight an ibi - .. 
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jects or ſlaves; and-who, ſor that reaſon, is no leſs incenſe by 
too flow a ſubmiſſion, than an open revolt; a vigilant politi- 
Gian, who, always intent to take advantage of the overſights 
and errors of others, ſeizes every favourable opportunity; an 
indefatigable warrior, whom his activity multiplies, and who | 
ſupports perpetually the moſt: ſevere toils, without allowing F 
himfelf a moment's repoſe, or: having the leaſt regard to the |F 
difference of. ſeaſons ; an intrepid. hero, who. ruſhes: through | 
obſtacles, and plunges into the midſt of dangers; a corrupter, 
who with his: purſe trafficks, - buys, and employs gold no leſs | 
than iron; a happy prince, on whom fortune laviſhes her a 
favours, and for whom ſhe ſeems to have forgot her incon- 1 
c 
t 


ſtancy: But, om the other ſide, this fame Philip is an impru- 
dent man, who meaſures his vaſt projects, not by his ſtrength, 
But merely by his ambition; a raſſi man, who, by his attempts, 


digs himſelf the grave of his own grandeur, and opens pre- 1 
eipices before him, down which a ſmall effort would throw d 
him; a knave, whoſe power is raiſed. on the moſt ruinous of In 
all foundations, breach of faith, and villainy ; an uſurper, | 
.hated univerſally abroad, who, by: trampling upon all Iaws, F 
human and divine, has made all nations his enemies; a tyrant, - ta 
deteſted even in the heart of his dominions, in which, by the . 
anfamy of his manners and other vices, he has tired out the: fu 
patience of his captains, his ſoldiers, and of all his ſubjects in 0 
general; to conclude, a perjured and impious wretch, equally. /- . 
abhorred by heaven and earth, and whom the gods are“ no; 
upon the point of. —— any hand that will-adminiſter co 
10 their wrath, and ſecond their vengeance; | WM ret 
This is the double picture of Philip, which Ma de Tburrei! far 
draws, by uniting the ſeveral detached lineamonts in the pre- ſor 
ſent oration of Demoſthenes. In it is ſhewn- thb great freedom of 
with which the Athenians ſpoke of ſo powerful a monarch. - Fr 
Qaur orator, after having repreſented Philip one moment as me 
formidable, the next very eaſy to be conquered, concludes, - | & org 
that the only certain method for reducing ſuch an enemy, would am 
de to reform the new abuſes, to revive the ancient order and to ; 
regulations, to appeaſe domeſtick diſſenſions, and to ſuppreſs TM tho 
he cabals which, are. inceſſantly forming; and all this in ſuch' fun 
a manner, that every thing may unite in the ſole point of the reſt 
publick ſervice ; and that, at a common expence, every man, one 
according to his abilities, may concur to the deſtruction of the Ill ple: 
common enemy. ro __ > 
Demades *, bribed by Philip's gold, oppoſed very firenu- wou 
ouſly the advice of Demoſthenes, but in vain ; for the Athe- - 
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= © Theſe gamer, befides the tꝛvo obeli I perſons preſent, occaſioned a 
NS were diftributed ta each of the | ber of other expentes,. | 


| mans ſent, under the conduct of, Chares the general, thirty 


% 


gallies and two thouſand men to ſuccour the Olynthians, who, 
in this Pr neceſſity, which ſo nearly affected all the Greeks. 
in genera 

FHowever, this ſucconr did not prevent the deſigns of Philip, 
or the progreſs of his arms. For he marches into Chalcis, 
takes ſeveral places of ſtrength, the fortreſs of Gira, and ee ä 
terror thronghovut the whole country. Olynthus, being thus iin 
* danger of an invaſion, and menaced with deſtruction, 


could obtain affiftance only from the Athenians. 


t a ſecond embaſly to Athens, to ſollicit a new reinforce- 
ment. Demoſthenes argues very ſtrongly in favour of their 
requeſt, and proves to the Athenians, that they were equally 
2 by honour and intereſt to have regard to it. This is 
the ſubject of the Olynthiack generally taken as the third. 
The orator, always animated with; a ſtrong and lively zeat 
for the ſafety and glory of his country, endeavours to intimi- 
date the Athenians, by ſetting before them the dangers with. 
which they are threatened ; exhibiting to them a moſt, dreadful. 


E of the future, if they do not rouze from their lethargy > 


'or that, in caſe Philip ſeizes upon Olynthus, he will inevi- 
tably attack Athens afterwards with all his forces. | | 


The greateſt difficulty was the means of raiſing ſufficient; 


ſums for defraying the expences requiſite for the ſuccour of the; 


Olynthians,, becauſe the military funds were otherwiſe employed, 


viz. for the celebration of the publick games. 


| When the Achenians, at che end of the war of Egina, had 


concluded a thirty years peace with the Lacedamonians, they 
reſolved to put into their treaſury, by way of reſerve, a thou- 
IX fand talents every res at the ſame time prokibiting any per- 
ot it, except for rex an enemy who ſhould, invade Attica. 
his was at firſt obſerved with the warmth and fervour which 


x 
* 


death, to mention the employing any part, 


men have for all new inſtitutions. Afterwards Perieles, in 


order to make his court to the people, propoſed. to. diſtribute 
among them, in times of peace a thouſand talents, an 
bd apply it in giving to each citizen, two oboli at the publick, 
T5 ſhows, upon condition, however, that they might reſume this 
bund in time of war. The propoſal. was appfoued, and the 
veſtriction alſo. But, as all conceſſions of this Kind degenerate 
„ one time or other into licence, the Athenians were fo highly 
I pleaſed. with this diſtibation (called by Demades a glue x 
eich the Athenians would be gatched) chat they abiolutely 


not ſuffer it to be retrenched upon any account. The 
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faction which oppoſed ' Dembfthenes,' prohibited any perſon,: 
upon pain of death, ſo much as to propoſe the reſtoring; for 
the ſervice of the war, thoſe funds which Pericles had tranſ- 

ferred to the games and public Howe. Apollodorus was eben 

puniſhed, for declaring himſelf of a'contrary opinion, and for 
inſiſting upon it. 4 WO EP7 1TH CTU ofL' 8 1551 44 ke Des {219721 27 117 
This abſurd profuſionm had very ſtrange effects. It was im 
poſſible to fupply it but by inſpoſing taxes; the inequality of 
which (being entirely arbitrary) perpetuated ſtrong feuds,” and» 
made the Infficary preparations ſo very flow, as quite defeated! 
the deſign of them, without leſſening the expence. As the 
artificers and ſea-fating people, who! compoſed above two- 
thirds of che people of Athens, did not contribute any part- 
of their ſubſtance, and only” gave their perſons, the whole 
weight of the taxes fell entirely epbn the rich, Fheſe mur- 
- mare& upon that account; and reproached di others-with the 
publick monies being ſquandered upon feſtivals; comedies, 
and the like ſuperfluities. But the people, being ſenfible of 
their ſuperiority, paid very little regard to their complints, 
and had no manner of ineſination to ſuhtract from their diver- 
ſtons, merely to caſe people who poſſeſſed employments and 
dignities, from whieh they were evtirely exdluded. Beſides, 
any perſom who ſhould: dare to propoſe this to the people ſeti- 


*% 


_ © However; Demoſthenes preſameU*to- introduce this fubſect 


force. He demanded that commiſſioners"might be 
not to enact new laws (there being already but too many eſta- 
bliſhed) but to examine and aboliſh-fueh- as ſhould be preju- 
dicial to the commonwealth. He did not thereby become ob- 
noxious to capital puniſhmEnt;. as enacted by thoſe laws; be- 


they gave their opinion boldly and fäithfully, or to deſtroy 
filence. Ty 5.4 


abuſe was carried to faeh a height,” that Eabuſus; one of the 


their country, in. caſe they obſerved a. fearful,  prevaricating | 


a a I 4 t he r 9 12 3 
ouſly and in form, -would be in great danger of his Me. 1 


at two different times; but then he treated it with the utmoſt? 
art and eircumſpection. Aſter ſnewing that the! Athenians 
were indiſpenfably obliged to raiſe an army, in order to ſtoèp 
the enterprizes of Phihp, he hints (but in a diſtaut way) that 
thoſe funds hieh were expended in theatrick repreſentations, 
ought” to be employed for levying and maintaining “an _ 1 
nan! nated , 


cauſe he did not require that they ſhould be actually aboliſned. 
but only chat eommiſſioners might be nominated to inſpect? © 
chem. He only hinted; how highly neceſfary it was to abeliſn 
a law, which prieved: the moſt zealous citirens, and reduced 
them to this "fad neceflity, either to ruin themſelves, in caſe 
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3 ; hich he made himſelf very popular, beſtowing on: all tlie 
wp (0) A. M. 3656. Ant. J. C. 348. Diod. I. xvi. p. 450—452 © W 


Once more 


gallies, of two thoufand foot and three- hundred horſe, all 


o'r HI. 


monly placed as the firſt) the orator was obliged to inveigh 
againſt the miſapplication of the military funds. 
The Olynthians being now vigorouſly attacked by Philip, and 
having hitherto been very ill ſerved by the venal ſuccours of 


Athens, required, by a third embaſſy, a body of troops, which ' 


ſhould not conſift of mercenaries and foreigners as before, but 
of true Athenians, of men inſpired with a ſincere ardour for 
the intereſt both of their own glory, and the common cauſe. 
The Athenians, at the earneſt ſollicitation of Demoſthenes, 
fent Chares a ſecond time, with a reinforcement of ſeventeen 


citizens of Athens, as'the Olynthians had requeſted. 


— 


() The following year Philip poſſeſſed himſelf of Olynthus. 
| Neither the ſuccours nor efforts of the Athenians could defend 


it from its domeſtick enemies. It was betrayed by Euthycrates 
and Laſthenes, two of its moſt eminent citizens, in actual 


. 3H [Macedon and Lacedæmonia; whereas Philip had taken it with. 5 


1 


very little reſiſtance, at leaſt had not loſt many men in the 


iſicence; to theſe he added feaſts, in 


2} Plut. in Apophtheg. p. 178, (2) Diod.. I. Xv. p. 341+ 


Th . 331 
Theſe remonſtrances do not ſeem to have the ſucceſs they 
deſerved, ſince in the following Olynthiack (which is com- 
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gueſts conſiderable gifts, 8 90g chem *. che utmoſt 
marks of his friendſhip. ; | | 

Ss. IV. Puilir 1 in i favour of Thebes againſt the 

- Phacreans, and thereby engages 1 the ſacred war. 25 bulls the 

\, Athenians, Sg PH. the remonftrances of DEMOSTHE- 

NES, into ſerurity, ty a pretended grace and'falſe promiſes. He 

i on A Jutjeds the Phacazans, aud puts an and to 

| "the. facred war... He 1. AS. into * cauncil of the Am- 


ole. 


R Thehans, being unable alone to terminate d 
war, which they had fo long carried on againſt the 
Wola. addreſſed Philip. Hitherto, as u: 7 men- 
tioned, he had. obſerved a. kind of neutralizy with reſpect to 
the ſacred war ; and he ſeemed ta wait for an unity of: || 
declaring himſelf, that is, till both parties tio. have: weak- F 
ened n by a, long war, 9 equally | exhauſtedithem. L 2 
both. The Thebans had now very much abared of that haugh- — 
Pe 
an 
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tineſs,. and. thoſe ambitious views wk which the victories of 


Epaminondas had inſpired them. The inſtant therefore. that 

they requeſted the al of Philip, he reſolved; to eſpouſe Ml 
Be interelt of that. republicl, in oppoſition. to the Fhocæans. Boſh 
e had not loſt ſight of the project hi had formed, of obtain- [ TY 
jan e into Greece, in order to make. himſelf maber B 115 
+ To-give ſucceſs to his deſign, it was prager for. him 10 1 11 
declare in favour of one of the two parties, which, at that tim Fi 

divided all Greece, that is, either for the Thebans,, or the. 4 5 
Athenians and Spartans. He was not ſo. void of: ſenſe as to we 
imagine, that the latter arty would aſſiſt his. deſigu of carrying; | 15 
= arms into Greece. He therefore had no. more ta do but to | . 
join the Thebans, who offered themſelves: voluntarily to him. 8575 
. who Rood. id noed. of Philip's yawer to ſupport · themſelves buy 
ID. their, declining candition- He therefore declared at once in 43 n 
their favour... But to give a ſpecious colour to his arms, be- vil 


ſides the gratitude he affected to have at heart for Thebes, in 4 | 
Which he had: been educated}. he alſo pretended to make au 1 | 
hanour of. the zeal: with which he was fred, with regard to the 
violatedigod ;. and, was very glad to paſs-for:a religious prince. | "a 
who: warm eſpouſed the cauſe of. the. god,, and of. the temple | 

of Delphos, in order to: conciliate. hy that means the citecw | = V 
and friendſhig of the Greeks... Politicians apply every pretext q. 
to their views, and. endeavour: to freen the moſt unjuſt at- us z 
tempts with. the veil: of. probity, and ſometimes even. of rel- F ; 
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"A | (5) There was nothing Philip had more at heart, than to 
* poſſeſs himſelf af Thermopylæ, as it opened him a paſſage 
into Greece; to appropriate all the honour of the ſacred war 
E” to himfelf, as if he had been principal in that affair, and to 
He preſide in the Pythian games. He was defirous of aiding the 
hbebans, ad fs their means to poſſeſs himſelf of Phocis: 
But then, in order to ꝓut this double . in execution, it 
was neceſſary for him to keep it ſecret from the Athenians, 
who had actually declared war againft Thebes, and who fa 


b 8 many years been in alliance with the Phocæans. His 
the buſineſs therefore was to make them change their meaſures, by 
jt placing other objects in their view; and on this occaſion the 


— 
"we PPP erer 


or Politicks of Philip ſucceeded to a wonder. 
3 The Athenians, who began to grow tired of a war which 
ak- i was very burthenſome, and of little benefit to them, had com- 
cn i} miftioned Cteſiphen and Phrynon to ſound the intentions of 
Philip, and in what manner he ſtosd diſpoſed with regard tW 

har Peace. Theſe related that Philip did not appear averſe to it, 
and that he even expreſted a great affection far the common- 
wealth. Upon this, the Athenians reſolved to ſend a folemn 
an |} embaſſy, to enquire more ſtrictly into the truth of things, and 
IF 20 procure the laft explanations, previouſly neceſſary to fo 
important a negotiation.” Eſchines and Demoſthenes were 
v0 I among the ten ambaſſadors, who brought back three from 


ne Philip, . viz. Antipater, Parmenio, and Eurylochus. All the 
the ten executed their commiſſion very faithfully, and gave a very 
„ good account of it. Upon this, they were immediately ſent 
ing i back with full powers to conclude a peace, and to ratify it by 
ut to oaths. It was then Demoſthenes, who in his firſt embaſſy had 
— met ſome Athenian capfives in Macedonia, and had promiſed 
eve to return and ranſom them at his own expence, endeavours tb 
me enable himſelf to keep his word; and, in the mean time, ad- 
g 1 Fiſes his colleagues to embark with the utmoſt expedition, as 
, ©. 


che republick had commanded ; and to wait as ſoon as poſſible 
upon Philip, in what place ſoever he might be. However, 
cheſe, inſtead of making a ſpeedy diſpatch, as they were de- 
red, go an ambaſſador's pace, proceed to Macedonia by land, 
tſtay three months in chat country, and give Philip time 5 


9 | poſſeſs himſelf of ſeveral other ſtrong places belonging to th 
" FKAthenians in Thrace. ' At laſt, meeting with the king 


1 Macedonia, they agree with him upon articles of peace; but 


gion; having lulled them aſleep with the ſpecious pretence of a treaty, 


60) Demoſch. Orat. de Falla Leyttione, 
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he deferred the ratification: of it from day to day. Philip had 
Pound ang to corrupt the ambaſſadors KAR 9 by 
2 Demoſthenes excepted, who being but one, oppoſed 


il 


is colleagues to no manner of purpoſe. Hy gs 
In the mean time, Philip made his troops advance continu- 
ally. Being arrived at Pheræ in Theſſaly, he at laſt ratifies 
the treaty of peace, but refuſes to include the Phoczans in it. | 
When the news was brought to Athens, that Philip had ſigned | 
the treaty, it occaſioned very great joy in that city, eſpecially | 
to thoſe who were averſe. to the war, and dreaded the conſe- 
quences of it. Among theſe was (7) Iſocrates. He was a 


citizen very zealous for the commonwealth, whoſe proſperity f 
he had very much at heart. The weakneſs of his voice, with f 


a timidity natural to him, had prevented his appearing in pub- 
lick, and from mounting like others the tribunal of harangues. 
He had opened a ſchool in Athens, in which he read rhetorical || 
lectures, and taught youth eloquence with great reputation and | 
ſucceſs. However, he had not entirely renou: the care of 
publick affairs; and as others ſerved their country wiwva woce, | 
in the publick aſſemblies, Iſocrates contributed to it by his 
writings, in which he delivered his thoughts ; and theſe being 
ſoon made publick, were very eagerly fought after. _ Þ 
1.8 L 4 I | s 4 i f Y 
On the. preſent occaſion, he writ a piece of conſiderable | 
length, which he addreſſed to Philip, with-whom he held a 
correſpondence, but in ſuch terms as were worthy a good and 
faithful citizen. He was then very far advanced in years, being 
at leaſt fourſcore and eight. The ſcope of this diſcourſe was 
to exhort Philip to take advantage of the peace he had ju 
before concluded, in order to reconcile all the Greek nations, 
and afterwards to turn his arms againſt the king of Perſia. | 
The buſineſs was to engage in this plan four cities, on which 
all the reit depended, vn. Athens, Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. F 
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Te confeſſes, that had Sparta or Athens been as powerful a - 
formerly, he ſhould have been far from making ſuch a pro- 1 
poſal, which he was ſenſible they would never approve ; and 
which the pride of thoſe two republicks, whilſt ſuſtained and 
augmented by ſucceſs, would reject with diſdain. But that 
now, as the moſt powerful cities of Greece, wearied out and 
exhauſted by long wars, and humbled in their turns by fatal 
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Teverſes of fortune, have equally an intereſt in laying down | ni. 
g | % ie 


their arms, and living in peace, purſuant to the example which 
the Athenians had began to ſet them; the preſent. is the moſ UE . 
Fayourable opportunity Philip could have, to reconcile and 


unite the ſeveral cities of Greece. 8 
nt s x „ » : - E 


_— (0 Uocrat, Orat, ad Philip. 1 
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O af, P,Hjl Lilo. 335 
ad In caſe he (Philip) ſhould be ſp happy as to ſucceed in ſuch 
by 2 project Jo glorious and benèficial a ſucceſs would raiſe him 
5 above whatever had appeared moſt auguſt in Greece. But this 

preqject in itſelf, though it ſhould not have fo happy an effet 
* as he might expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him the 
ies ſteer, the affection, and confidence of all the natians gf 
it. . Greece 3 advantages inf hitel) preferable to the taking of cities, 
ied ( and all thejcongyels he might hope to obtain. 
ly | Some perſons indeed, who, were prejudiced againſt Philip, 
epreſent and exclaim againft him as a crafty prince, who, gives 
a ſpecious pretext to his march, but, at the ſame time, has in 
reality no other object in view but the enſlaving of Greece. 
ih Iſocrates, either from a too great credulity, or from a defire of 
ab- bringing Philip into his views, ſuppoſes, that rumours ſo inju- | 
ies. iouß as, theſe, have, no manner of foundation; it not being 
ical ll Fr a that a prince who, glories. in bong deſcended from 
and Hercules, the deliverer of "Greece, mould think of invading 
eof and poſſeſſing himſelf, of it. But theſe very reports, which are 
ce, ſo capable af blackening his name, and, of. fullying all his 
his WM glory, ſhould Prompt him to demonſtrate the falſity of them 
A the preſence of all Greece by the leait ſuſpicions of proofs, 
inan leaving and maintaining each city in the full poſſeſſion of 
able its laws and liberties ; in removing with the utmpſt care all 
1d 2 ſuſpicians of partiality; in not ęſpouſing the intereſt pf one 
and ople againſt another; in winning the confidence of all men 


8 4ignal victary af the ten thouſand under Clearchus, and their tui- 
t and 9 umphant retreat in the ſight of innumerable armies, prove - 
fata! What might be expected from the joint forces of the Macedd- 
ion 1 nd Greeks, N 1 4 by Phibp agaiph e 
= anferior in every reſpect to him whom Cyrus had endeavours 
0 5 18 45 e e 9M e # Gl 
l cocrates coneludes with declaring, that one would believe the 
ads had hitherto granted en @ iran of ſucceſſes, with 
no other view but hat hethipht beenabfed te form and execute the 
2 | a ' glorious 
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ua His Fort? | 
| e enterprize, the plan of which he had laid before him · 
He reduces the couſel he gave to three heads: That this prinee 
ſhould govern his own empire with wiſdom and juſtice; ſhould 
heal the diviſions between the neighbouring nations and all 
Greece, without defiring to poſſeſs any part of it himſelf; and 
chis being done, that he ſhould turn his victorious arms againſt 
à country, which from all ages had been the enemy of Greece, 
and had often vowed their deſtruction. It muſt 2 confeſſed, 
that this is a moſt noble plan, and highly worthy a great 
prince. But Iſocrates had a very falſe icea of Philip, if he 
thoaght this monarch would ever put it in execution. Philip 
. did not poſſeſs the equity, moderation or diſintereſtedneſs, 
which ſuch a project required. He really intended to attack 
Perſia, but was perſuaded, that it was his bufinefs to ſecure 
himſelf firſt of Greece, which indeed he was determined to do, 
not by ſervices. but by force. He did not endeavour either to p: 
win over or perſuade nations, but to ſubje& and reduce them. 
As on his ſide he had no manner of regard for alliances and 
treaties, he judged of others by himſelf, and was for aſſuring 
himſelf of them by much ſtronger ties than thoſe of friendſhip, 
*_ gratitude, and ſincerity. _ | a0 1”; 
As Demoſthenes was better acquainted with the ftate of 
affairs than Iſocrates, fo he formed a truer judgment of Philips 
deſighs. Upon his return from his embaſſy, he declares e- 
| Dells, that he does not approve either of the diſcourſe ur the it 
conduct of the Macedonian king, but that every thing is to be 
. dreaded from him. On the contrary, /Eſchines, who had been 
"bribed, aſſures the Athenians, that he had diſcovered. the 
eateſt candor and fincezity ,in the promiſes and proceedings of 


\ 
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| this king. He had engaged that Theſpiæ and Platza ſhould i 
'de_repeopled, in ſpite of the oppoſition of the Thebans ; that 
in cafe he ſhould proceed ſo far as to ſubject the Phoczans, be 
would preſerve them, and not do them the leaſt injury; that 
"he would reſtore Thebes to the good order which had before 
been obſerved in it; that Oropus Mould be br up abſolutely 
to the Athenians ; and, that in lieu of Amphi 5 
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| ipolis, they ſhould 
de put in poſſeſſion of Eubca. It was to no purpoſe that 
Demoſthenes remonſtrated to his fellow- citizens, that Philip, 
notwithſtanding all theſe glorious promiſes, endeavoured to l. 
, polleſs himſelf, in an abſolute manner, of Phocis ; and that EF 
Þ$; abandoning it to him they would betray the commonwealth, 
and give. up all Greece into his hands. He was not heard, Bp 
and the oration of Eſchines, who engaged that Philip would 
make good his ſeveral promiſes, prevailed over that of Pe- ny. 
— ee 2 
5 * Thleſe 2m 
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(.) Theſe deliberations gave that prince an opportunity to 

poſſeſs himſelf of Thermopylæ, and to enter Phocis. Hitherto 
there had been no poſſibility of reducing the Phocæans; but 
Philip needed but appear, for the bare ſound of his name 


filled them with terror. Upon the ſuppoſition that he was 


marching againſt a herd of facrilegious wretches, not againſt 
common enemies, he ordered all his ſoldiers to wear crowns of 
| laurel, and led them to battle as under the conduct of the 


himſelf whoſe honour they revenged. The inſtant they ap- 

ared, the Phocæans believed themſelves overcome. Accord- 
ingly they ſue for peace, and yield to Philip's mercy, who 
gives Phalecus their leader leave to. retire into Peloponneſus, 
with the eight thouſand men in his ſervice, In this manner 


Philip, with very little trouble, engroſſed all the honour of a 


long and bloody war, which had exhauſted the forces of both 
parties. This victory gained him incredible honour through- 
out all Greece, and his glorious expedition was the topick of 
all converſations in that country. He was conſidered as the 
avenger of ſacrilege and the protector of religion; and they 
almoſt ranked in the number of the gods the man who kad 
defended their majeſty with ſo much courage and ſucceſs. 
Philip, that he might not ſeem to do any thing by his own 


private authority, in an affair which concerned all Greece, 
$4 


aſſembles the council of the Amphyctions, and appoints them, 
for form ſake, ſupreme judges of the pains and penalties to 


which the Phoczans had rendered themſelves obnoxious. Under 
the name of theſe. judges, who were entirely at his devotion, - 


he decrees that the cities of Phocis ſhall be deſtroyed, that they 


"T8 hall all be reduced to ſmall towns of ſixty houſes each, and 
that thoſe towns ſhall be at a certain diſtance one from the 


other; that thoſe wretches, who have committed ſacrilege, 


hall be abſolutely proſcribed ; and that the reſt ſhall not enjx y 
their poſſeſſions, but upon condition of paying an annual tri- 
bute, which ſhall continue to be levied till ſuch time as the 
hole ſums taken out'of the temple of Delphos ſhall be repaid. 
© :'p did not forget himfelf on this occaſion. |, After he had 
aubjected the rebellious Phoczans, he demanded that their ſeat 
In the council of the Amphyctions, which they had been de- 
lared to have forfeited, ſhould be transferred to him. The 


phyCtions, the inſtrument of whoſe vengeance he had now 


4 rh were afraid of refuſing him, and accordingly admitted 
Vor. IV. „„ 2 16.0 3. 


: 
© 
/ 


1 him 
(e) A. M. 3658. Ant, J. C. 346. Diod. I. xvi. p. 45 6. 


mnes nationes Philippo gloriz dedit, | mus habetur, per quem Deorum ma- 


IRE * Incredibile quantum ea res apud . religionum. Itaque Diis pr x1- 


am vindicem facrilegii, illum ulto- f ;eftas vindicata fit; Juin. l, viii. c. 2, 
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833 THE HISTORY 
| him a member of their body; a circumſtance of the higheſt 
importance to him, as we ſhall ſee in the ſequel, and of very 
dangerous conſequence to all the reſt of Greece. They alſo 

| Fs him the -ſuperintendance of the Pythian games, in con- 


unction with the Bœotians and Theſſalians; becauſe the Co- 
rinthians, who poſſeſſed this privilege hitherto, had rendered 
themſelves unworthy of it, by ſharing in the-ſacrilege of the 
Phoceans. er peg] PPE! tip 4 0 
When news was brought to Athens of the treatment which 
the Phoceans-had' met with, the former perceived, but too late, 
the wrong ſtep they had taken in refuſing to comply with the 
counſels of Demoſthenes; and in abandoning themſelves 
Þlindly to the vain and idle promiſes of a traitor, who had ſold 
His country. Beſides the ſhame and grief with which they 
were ſeized, for having failed'in the obligations of the * con- 
federacy, they found that they had betrayed their own intereſts 
in abandoning their allies. For Philip, by poſſeſſing himſelf 
of Phocts, was become maſter of Therinopylæ, which opened 
him the gates, and put into his hands the keys of Greece. 
(u) The Athenians; therefore, being alarmed upon their own 
a:count, gave orders that the women and children ſhould be 
brought cut of the country into the city; that the walls ſhould 
be repaired, and the Piræus fortified, in order to put them- 
delves into a ſtate of defence in caſe of an invaſion. ; $ 
The Athenians had no ſhare in the decree, by which Philip 
Had been admitted among the Amphyctions. They perhaps 
had abſented themſelves purpoſely, that they might not autho- | 
rize it by their preſence ; or, which was more probable, Philip, 
in order to remove the obſtacles, and avoid the remoras be 
might meet with in the execution of his deſign, aſſembled ſuch þ 
of the Amphyctions only as were entirely at his-devotion. In- 
mort, he conducted his intrigue ſo very artfully, that he ob- 
tained his ends. This election might be diſputed as clandeſtine 
and irregular; aud therefore he required a confirmation of it 
from the people, who, as members of that body, had a right 
either to reject or ratify the new choice. Athens received the 
circular invitation; but in an aſſembly of the people, which 
was called in order to deliberate on Philip's demand, ſeveral 
were of opinion, that no notice ſhould be taken of it. De. 
moſthenes, however, was of a contrary opinion; and (though 


= 


he did not approve in any manner of the peace which had been pi 
concluded with Philip, he-did not think it would be for their WF - 
intereſt to infringe it in the preſent juncture; ſince that could 
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not be done without ftirring up againſt the Athenians, both th: un 
1 ab the Phocaans, {) Demoſt. de Falſ. Legat. p. 312. 


4 (4) AFTER Philip had ſettled every thing relating to the 


jected Phocis ; had eſtabliſhed himſelf one of the judges of 


revenge the hohour of the deity ; judged very prudently, that 
it would be proper for him to top his career, in order to pre- 
| RE vent all the ſtates of Greece from taking arms againſt him, in 
8 caſe they ſhould diſcover too ſoon his ambitious views -with 


| 1 picion, and to ſooth the diſquietudes which aroſe on that occa- 
Aon, he turned his arms againſt Illyria, purpoſely to extend 


OFF 230-3 120 PF | 339 
new AmphyQion, and thoſe who had elected him. His advice 
therefore was, that they ſhould not expoſe themſelves unſeaſon- 
ably to the dangerous conſequences which might enſue, in caſe 
of their determinate refuſal, to conſent to the almoſt unanimous 
decree of the Amphyctions; and proteſted, that it was their 
intereſt to ſubmit, for fear of. worſe, to the preſent condition 
of the times; that is, to comply with what was not in their 
power to prevent. This is the ſubje& of Demoſthenes's diſ- 


courſe, entitled, Oration on the peace. We may reaſonably 
believe that his advice was followed. | 


Secr. V. Pririe, being returned to Macedonia, extends his 
_conqueſts into WMiyria and Thrace. He projects a league with 
: the Thebans, the Meſſenians, and the Argives, to invade Pelo- 
 ponneſus in concert with them. Athens declaring in favour of 
the Lacedemonians, this league is diſſol ved. He again attempts 
Eubœæa, but PHocion drives him out of it. Character of 
that celebrated Athenian. Pailie befeeges Perinthus and By- 
zantium. The Athenians, animated by the - rations . Dus 
MOSTHENES, ſend ſuccours to thoſe tauo cities, under the com- 
mand of PHOCION, who forces him lo raiſe the ftege of thoſe 


places. 


worſhip of the god, and the ſecurity of the temple of 
Delphos, he returned into Macedonia with great glory, and 
the reputation of a religious prince and an intrepid conqueror.- 
(x) Diodorus obſerves, that all thoſe, who had ſhared in pro- 
faning and plundering the temple, periſhed miſerably, and 
came to a trapical end. Fs els 5 
Philip, ſatis&ed that he had opened himſelf a paſſage 
into Greece by his ſeizure of Thermopylæ; that he had ſub- 


Greece, by his new dignity of Amphyction; and that he had 
gainęd the eſteem and applauſe of all nations, by his zeal to 


regard to that country. In order therefore to remove all ſuſ- 


: : 2 his 


: | (#) A. M. 366d, Ant. . | a | l | Diod : I * ; 
{0} Ibid, p. 463. 1 344+ (x) a 10d, | xvi. p. 450, 
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340 THE HISTORY- | | 
his frontiers on that fide, and to keep always his troops in 
. exerciſe by ſome new expedition, „ 

The ſame motive prompted him afterwards to go over into 
Thrace. In the very beginning of his reign he had diſpoſſeſſed 
the Athenians of ſeveral ſtrong places in that country. Philip 
ſtill carried on his conqueſts there. + Suidas obſerves, that 
before he took Olynthus, he had made himſelf maſter of thirty- 
two cities in Chalcis, which is part of Thrace. Cherſoneſus 
alſo was ſituated very commodioully for him. This was a very 
rich peninſula, in which there were a great number of pow- 
erful cities and fine paſture lands, It had formerly belonged 
to the Athenians. The inhabitants of it put themſelves under 
the protection of Lacedæmonia, after Lyſander had deftroyed 
Athens ; but ſubmitted again to their firſt maſters, after Conon, 

the ſon. of Timotheus, Fad reinſtated that country. Cotys, 
king of Thrace, then diſpoſſeſſed the Athenians of Cherſo- 
neſus; (z) but it was afterwards reſtored to them by Cherſo- 
bleptus, ſon of Cotys, who finding himſelf unable to defend 
it againſt. Philip, gave it up to them the fourth year of the 
106th Olympiad ; reſerving however to himſelf Cardia, which 
was the moſt conſiderable city of the peninſula, and formed, as 
it were, the gate and entrance of it. (a) After Philip had 
deprived Cherſobleptus of his kingdom, which happened the 
ſecond year of the 1o0gth Olympiad “, the inhabitants of Car- 
dia being afraid of falling into the hands of the Athenians, who 
claimed- their city, which formerly belonged to them, ſub- 
mitted themſelves to Philip, who did not fail to take them 
under his protection. 1 


(6) Diopithes, principal of the colony which the Athenians 


had ſent into Cherſoneſus, looking upon 3 ſtep in Philip as 
an act of hoſtility againſt the commonwealth, without waiting 


for an order, and fully perſuaded that it would not be difa- 


- vowed, marches ſuddenly into the dominions of that prince in 
the maritime part of Thrace, whilſt he was carrying on an 
important war in Upper Thrace ; plunders them before he had 
time to return and make head againſt him, and carries off a 
Tich booty, all which he lodged Be in Cherſoneſus. Philip, 


not being able to revenge himſelf in the manner he could have 


wiſhed, contented himſelf with making grievous complaints to 
the Athenians, by letters upon that account. Such as received 
penſions from him in Athens, ſerved him but too effectually. 
Theſe venal wretches loudly exclaimed againſt a conduct, which, 


— 


(2) Diod, I. xvi, p. 434. (a) Ibid. p. 464. A. M. 3669. 
Ant. J. C. 335. (5) A. M. 3670, Ant, J. C. 334. Liban. in De- 
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if not prudent, was at leaſt excuſable. They declaim / againſt 


Diopithes ; impeach him of involving the ſtate in war; accuſe 
him of extortion and piracy ; inſiſt upon his being recalled, 


and purſue his condemnation with the utmoſt heat and vio- 


lence. . 3 | 

Demoſthenes, ſeeing at this juncture that the publick war- 
fare was inſeparable from that of Diopithes, undertook his 
defence, which is the ſubject of his oration on Cher ſoneſus. This 


Diopithes was father to Menander, the comick poet, whom 
Terence has copied ſo faithfully. 


. 


Diopithes was accuſed of oppreſſing the allies by his unjuſt 
exactions. However, Demoſthenes Jays the leaſt ſtreſs en this, 
becauſe it was perſonal ; he nevertheleſs pleads his apology 
(tranſiently) from the example of all the generals, to whom 
the iſlands and cities of Aſia minor paid certain voluntary con- 
tributions, by which they purchaſed fecurity to their merchants, 
and procured convoys for them to guard them againit the pi- 
rates. It is true, indeed, that a man may exerciſe oppreſſions, 


and ranſom allies very unſeaſonably. But in this caſe, a bare 
® decree, an accuſation in due form, a galley appointed to 


bring whom the general recalled ; all this is ſufficient to put a 


ſtop to abuſes. But it is otherwiſe with regard to Philip's en- 
terprizes. Theſe cannot be checked either by decrees or me- 
naces z and nothing will do this effectually, but raiſing troops, 


and fitting out gallies. . 7 
„ Wour orators, ſays he, © cry out eternally to you, that 
« we muſt make choice either of peace or war; but Philip 
* does not leave this at our option, he who is daily meditating 
© ſome new enterprize againſt us. And can we doubt but it 
«© was he who broke the peace, unleſs it is-pretended, that we 
have no reaſon to complain of him, as long as he ſhall for- 
bear e attempts on Attica and the Piræus? But 
e too late for us to oppoſe him; and it is now 
We muſt prepare ſtrong barriers againſt his ambitious deſigne. 
** You ought to lay it down as a certain maxim, O Athenians, 


that it is you he aims at; that he conſiders you as his moſt 


dangerous enemies; that your ruin only can eſtabliſh his 
„ tranquillity, and ſecure his conqueſts ; and that whatever 
he is now projecting, is merely with the view of falling 
** Upon you, and of reducing Athens to a ſtate of ſubjection. 
And indeed, can any of you be ſo vaſtly ſimple, as to ima- 
„ gine that Philip is ſo greedy of a few paltry towns (for 


_ ©* what other name can we beſtow on thoſe he now attacks?) 


„that he ſubmits to fatigues, ſeaſons and dangers, merely for 
3 | 8 
* It was called Nignd&,, t In Thrace, 
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« the ſake of gaining them; but that as for the harbours, the 
„ arſenals, the gallies, the filver mines, and the immenſe 
«© revenues of the Athenians; that he, I ſay, conſiders theſe 
> «© with indifference, does not covet them in the leaſt, but will 
«+ ſuffer you to remain in quiet poſſeſſion of them? 
« What concluſion are we to draw from all that has been 
„ ſaid? Why, that ſo far from caſhiering the army we have in 
«© 'Thrace, it muſt be conſiderably reinforced and ſtrengthened 
% by new levies, in order, that as Philip has always one in 
«c readineſs to oppreſs and enſlave the Greeks, we, on our fide, 
% may always have one on foot, to defend and preferve them.“ 
There 1s reaſon to believe, that Demoſthenes's advice was fol- 
lowed. f „ 3 
(c) The ſame year that this oration was ſpoke, Arymbas, 
. King of Moloſſus or Epirus, died. He was ſon of Acletas, 
and had a brother called Neoptolemus, whoſe.daughter Olym- 
pias was married to Philip. This Neoptolemus, by the credit 


and authority of his ſon-in-law, was raiſed fo high as to ſhare . f 


the regal power with his elder brother, to whom only it law- 
fully This firſt unjuſt action was followed by a 
greater. For after the death of“ Arymbas, Philip played his 
part ſo well, either by his intrigues or his menaces, that the 
; Moloffians ee Zacidas, ſon and lawful ſueceſſor to Arym- 
bas, and eſtabliſhed Alexander, fon of Neoptolemus, fole king 
of Epirus. This prince, who was not only brother-in-law, 
but ſon-in-law to Philip, whoſe daughter Cleopatra he had 
married, as will be obſerved in the ſequel, carried his arms 
into Italy, and there died. After this, acidas re- aſcended 
the throne of his anceſtors, reigned alone in Epirus, and tranſ- 
mitted the crown to his ſon, the famous Pyrrhus (ſo famous in 
the Roman hiſtory) and ſecond confin to Alexander the Great, 
Acletas being grandfather to both thoſe monarchs.  * 
Philip, after his expedition in Nyria and Thrace, turned 
his views towards Peloponneſus, (4) Terrible commotions 
prevailed at that time in this part of Greece. Lacedzmonia 
aſſumed the ſoverèignty of it, with no other right than of being 
the ſtrongeſt, Argos and Meſſene being oppreſſed, had re- 


courſe to Philip. He had juft before concluded a peace with 
the Athenians, who, on the faith of their orators that had been va 
bribed by this prince, imagined he was going to break with 
the Thebans. However, fo far from that, after having _—_ 1 

| ucd ll 
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* Juſtin, bock vili, ch. 6, curtail the genealogy of this prince, and cf, 


bis ſucceſſion, 
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1 f I he, in that circumſtance which is the object of your appli- 
(e) Philipp. ii. 


uſed their utmoſt endeavours to gain their ends. 
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dued Phocis, he divided the conqueſt with them. The The- 


bans embraced with joy the favourable opportunity which pre- 


ſented itſelf, of opening him a gate through which he might 
paſs into Peloponneſus, in which country, the inveterate hatred 
they bore to Sparta, made them foment diviſions perpetually, 
and continue the war. They therefore ſollicited Philip to join 
with them, the Meſſenians and Argives, in order to humble in 


concert the power of Lacedæmonia. 


This prince readily came into an alliance which ſuited with 
his views. He propoſed to the Amphyctions, or rather dictated 
to them, the decree which ordained that Lacedæmonia ſhould 
permit Argos and Meſſene to enjoy an entire independance, 


purſuant to the tenor of a treaty lately concluded; and, upon 
pretence of not expoſing the authority of the ſtates- general of 


Greece, he ordered at the ſame time a large body of troops to 
march that way. Lacedæmonia, being juſtly alarmed, re- 


queſted the Athenians to ſuccour them; and by an embaſſy 


preſſed earneſtly for the concluding of ſuch an alliance as their 
common ſafety might require. The ſeveral powers, whoſe 
intereſt it was to prevent this alliance from being coneſuded, 
Philip repre- 
ſented, by his ambaſſadors to the Athenians, that it would be 
very wrong in them to declare war againſt him; that if he did 
not break with the Thebans, his not doing ſo was no infraction 
of the treaties; that before he could have broke his word in 


this particular, he muſt firſt have given it; and that the trea- 


ties themſelves proved manifeſtly, that he had not made any 
promiſe to that purpoſe. Philip indeed ſaid true, with regard. 
to the written articles and the publick ftipulations ; but Af- 


chines had made this promiſe by word of mouth in his name. 


On the other ſide, the ambaſſadors of Thebes, of Argos and 
Meſſene, were alſo very. urgent with the Athenians ; and re- 


Pr oached them with having already ſecretly favoured the Lace- 
dæmonians but too much, who were the profeſſed enemies to 


the Thebans, and the tyrants of Peloponneſus. | 


(e) But Demoſthenes, inſenſible to all theſe ſollicitations, 
and mindful of nothing but the real intereſt of his country, 
aſcended the tribanal, in order to inforee the negotiation of 


the Lacedæmonians. He reproached the Athenians, according 


to his uſual cuſtom, with ſupineneſs and. indolence. He ex- 
Poles the ambitious defigns of Philip, which he ſtill purſues; 
and declares that they aim at no leſs than the conqueſt of all 
Greece. You excell, ſays he to them, „ both you and. 
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and your cares. Vou ſpeak in a better manner than him, 


and he acts better than you. The experience of the paſt, 
ought at leaſt to open your eyes; and make you more ſuſ- 
picious and circumſpect with regard to him: But this ſerves 
to no other purpoſe than to lull you aſleep. At this time 
his troops are marching towards Peloponneſas ; he is ſending 
money to it, and his arrival in perſon, at the head of a 


powerful army, is expected every moment. Do you think 


that you will be ſecure, after he ſhall have. poſſeſſed himſelf 


of the territories round you? Art has invented, for the ſecu- 


rity of cities, various methods of defence, as ramparts, walls, 
ditches, and the like works; but nature-ſurrounds the wiſe 


with a common bulwark, which covers them on all ſides, 


and provides for the ſecurity of ſtates. What is this bul- 
wark ? It is diffidence.“ He concludes with exhorting the 


Athenians to rouze from their lethargy; to ſend immediate 
ſuccour to the Lacedzmonians ; and, above all, to puniſh di- 
rectly all ſuch domeſtick traitors as have deceived the people, 


and brought their preſent calamities upon them, by ſpreading 
falſe reports, and employing captious aſſurances - 


The Athenians and Philip did not yet come to an open 


rupture; whence we may conjecture, that the latter delayed 
his invaſion of Peloponneſus, in order that he might not have 


too many enemies. upon his hands at the ſame time. However, 


he did not fit ſtill, but turned his views another way: Philip 


had a long time conſidered Eubcea as proper, from its fituation, 
to favour the deſigns ke meditated againſt Greece; and, in the 


very beginning of his reign, had attempted to poſſeſs himſelf 


of it. He indeed ſet every engine to work at that time, in 


order to ſeize upon that iſland, which he called The Shackles of 
Greece. But it nearly concerned the Athenians, on the other 
-ſide, not to ſuffer it to fall into the hands of an enemy ; eſpe- 
cially as it might be joined to the continent of Attica by a 
bridge. However, that people, according to their uſual cuſtom, 
continued indolent whilſt Philip purſued his conqueſts. - The 
latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant over his 


Intereſt, endeavoured to carry on an intelligence in the iſland, 


and by dint of preſents bribed thoſe who had the greateſt 
authority in it. / At the requeſt of certain of the inha- 
bitants, he ſent ſome troops privately thither ; poſſeſſed himſelf 
of ſeveral ſtrong places ; diſmantled Porthmos, a very impor- 
tant fortreſs in Eubœa, and eſtabliſhed three tyrants or kings 


over the country. He alſo ſeized upon Oreum, one of the 
ſtrongeſt cities of Eubœa, of which it poſſeſſed the fourth part; 


and 


22 Demoſt. Philipp. iii. p. 93 
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a great ſhare in th 
domeſtick. He had ſtudied in the academy under Plato, and 
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eſtabliſhed five tyrants over it, who exerciſed an abſolute autho- 
- rity there in his name. „ EN 

(g) Upon this, Plutarch of Eretria ſent a deputation to the 
Athenians, conjuring them to come and deliver that iſland, 


every part of which was upon the point of 1 entirely 
e 


to the Macedonian. The Athenians, upon this, 
already acquired great reputation, and will have, in the ſequel, 
= adminiſtration of affairs, both foreign and 


afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that ſchool had formed his 
morals and his life, upon the model of the moſt auſtere virtue. 
We are told, that no Athenian ever ſaw him laugh, weep, or 


go to the publick baths. Whenever he went into the country, 
or was in the army, he always walked * barefoot, and without 
a cloak, unleſs the weather happened to be inſupportably cold; 
ſo that the ſoldiers uſed to ſay laughing, See Phocion has got 


his cloak on; it is a fign of a hard winter. 

He knew that eloquence is a neceſſary quality in a ſtateſman, 
for enabling him to execute happily the great deſigns he may 
undertake during his adminiſtration. He therefore applied 
himſelf particularly to the attainment of it, and with great 
ſucceſs, Perſuaded, that it is with words as with coins, of which 
the moſt eſteemed -are thoſe that with leſs weight have moſt 


intrinſick value; Phocion had formed himſelf to a lively, cloſe, 
conciſe ſtile, which expreſſed a great many ideas in few words. 


Appearing one day abſent in an aſſembly, where he was. pre- 
paring to ſpeak, he was aſked the reaſon of it: I am conſider- 
2ng, lays he, whether it is not poſſible for me to retrench any part 


- of the diſcourje I am to make. He was a ſtrong reaſoner, and 


by that means carried every every thing againſt the moſt ſub- 
lime eloquence ; which made Demoſthenes, who had often ex- 
perienced this, whenever he appeared to harangue the publick, 


tay, There is the ax which cuts away the effetts of my ævords. 


One would imagine, that this kind of eloquence is abſolutely 
contrary to the genius of the vulgar, who require the ſame 


WY things to be often repeated, and with greater extent, in order 
do their being the more intelligible. But it was net ſo with 


the Athenians : Lively, penetrating, and lovers of a hidden 


3 | ſenſe, they valued themſelves upon underſtanding an orator at 
half a word, and really underfiood him. Phocion adapted 
| Y himſelf to their taſte, and in this point ſurpaſſed even De- 


moſthenes ; which is ſaying a great deal, 
472) , 0 
C). Plutarch. in Phoc. p. 746, 747. (5) Ibid, p. js 
# Socrates uſed often to Toalk in that manner, : ** 705 
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troops under the command of Phocion. (5) That general had 
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mind, and ſo great an enemy to flattery of every kind, how 


they had formed to themſelves of his probity and zeal for the 


enterprize, won a battle, and drove Plutarch from Eretria. 


every kind of oppreſſion and extortion, he knew how to in- 


— 


$3236 _ "THE UIS TORT. a 
Phocion obſerving that thoſe perſons, who at this time were 
concerned in the adminiſtration, had divided it into military 
and civil; that one part, as Eubulus, Ariſtophon, Demoſthe- 
nes, Lycurgus, and Hyperides, confined themſelves merely to 
haranguirg the people, and propoſing decrees ; that the other 
Kao «as Diopithes, Leoſthenes, and Chares, advanced them- 


ſelves by military employments ; he choſe rather to imitate the 


conduct of Solon, Ariftides, and Pericles, who had known how 
to unite both talents, the arts of government with military 
valour. Whilſt he was in employment, peace and tranquillity 
were always his object, as being the end of every wiſe govern- 
ment; and yet commanded in more expeditions, not only than 
all the generals of his time, but even than all his predeceſſors. 
He was honoured with the ſupreme command five-and-forty 
times, without having once aſked or made intereſt for it; and 
was always appointed to command the armies in his abſence. 
The world was aftoniſhed, that, being of fo ſevere a turn cf 
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it was poſſible for him, in a manner to fix in his own favour 
the natural levity and inconſtancy of the Athenians, though he 
frequently uſed to oppoſe very ſtrenuoufly their will and caprice, 
without regard to their captiouſneſs and delicacy. The idea 


s 
publick good, extinguiſhed every other opinion of him; and 
that, according to Plutarch, generally made his eloquence ſo i E 

_ efficacious and triumphant. 8 = a 
I thovght it neceſſary to give the reader this idea of Phocion's 21 
character, becauſe frequent mention will be made of him in © 
the ſequel, It was to him the Athenians gave the command of tr 
the forces they ſent to the aid of Plutarch of Eretria. But this | 
traitor repaid his benefactors with ingratitude, ſet up the ſtan- le 
dard againſt them, and endeavoured openly to repulſe the very le 
army he had requeſted. However, Phocion was not at a lots Me 

0 


how to act. upon this unforeſeey perfidy; for he purſued his 3 


After this great ſucceſs, Phocion returned to Athens ; but A 
he was no ſooner gone, than all the allies regretted the abſence 
of his goodneſs and juſtice. Though the profeſſed enemy of 


finuate himſelf into the minds of men with art; and at the 
ſame time he made others fear him, he had the rare talent cf 
making them love him ftill more. He one day made Chabrias ll 
a fine anſwer, who appointed him to go with ten light veſſels 3 
to raiſe the tribute which certain cities, in alliance with Athens, 
paid every year. To what purpeſe, ſays he, is fuch a Aqueatrent 1 

| 10 
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Toe ferong, i, I am only to wifit allies ;, but too auen, if I am 10 
fight. enemies, The Athenians knew very. well, by the conſe- 
quences, - the ſignal ſervice which .Phocion's great capacity, 
valour and experience had done them, in the expedition of 
Eubœa. For Moloſſus, who ſucceeded him, and who took 
upon himſelf the command of the troops after that general, was 
ſo unſucceſsful, that he fell into the hands of the enemy. 
(.) Philip; who did not lay aſide the 2 he had formed 
of conquering all Greece, changed the attack, and ſought for 
an opportunity of diſtreſſing Athens another way. He knew 
that this city, from the barrenneſs of Attica, ſtood in greater 
waut of foreign corn than any other. To diſpoſe at diſcretion 
of their tranſports, and by that means ſtarve Athens, he 
marched towards Thrace, from whence that city imported the 
greateſt part of its proviſions, with an intention to beſiege 
Perinthus and Byzantium. Ta keep his kingdom in obedience 
during his abſence, he left his ſon Alexander in it, with ſove- 
reign authority, though he was but fifteen years old. This 
young prince gave, even at that time, ſome proofs of his cou- \ 
rage; having defeated certain neighbouring ſtates, ſubject to 
Macedonia, who.had conſidered the king's abſence as a very 
proper time for-executing the deſign, they had formed of re- 
volting. This happy ſucceſs, of Alexander's firſt expedition 
was highly agreeable. to his father, and at the ſame time an 
earneſt of what might be expected from him. But fearing left, 
allured by this dangerous bait, he ſhould abandon himſelf 
inconſiderately to his vivacity and fire, he ſent for him, in 
order to become his maſter, and form him in perſon. for the 
tradg:of e os nl og! 1 | . 
Demoſthenes ſtill continued his invectives againſt the indo» 
lencę of the Athenians, whom nothing could rouze from their 
8 lethargy ; and alſo againſt the avarice of the orators, who, 
= Þribed by Philip, amuled the people upon the ſpecious pretence 
of a peace be had ſworn to, and however violated openly every 
day, by the enterprizes he formed againſt the commonwealth. 
This is the ſubject of his orations, called the Philippicks. 
(4) © Whence comes it, ſays he, that all, the Greeks 
formerly panted ſo ſtrongly after liberty, and now run ſo 
= © eagerly into ſervitude? The reaſon is, becauie there pre- 
_ © vailed at that time among the people, what'-prevails. no 
longer among us; that which triumphed over the riches of 
** the Perſians ; which maintained the. freedom of Greece; 
which never acted inconſiſtently on any occaſion either by 
« *5: 
(i) Demoſth, pro Cteſ. p. 436, 487. (4) Philipp. iii, p. ę ſö̃ 
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deſire of preſerving and defending the common liberty. 


of them, without exception, Argives, Thebans, Corinthi- 
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ſea or by land; but which, being now extinguiſhed in every 
heart, has entirely ruined our affairs, and ſubverted the 
conſtitution of Greece. It is that common hatred, that 


| | pros deteſtation, in which they held every perſon who 


ad a ſoul abject enough to ſell himſelf to any man who 
defred either to enſlave, or even corrupt Greece. In thoſe 
times, to accept of a preſent was a capital crime, which 
never failed of being puniſhed with death. Neither their 
orators nor their generals exerciſed the ſcandalous traffick, 
now become ſo common in Athens, where a price is ſet upon 
—_ thing, and where all things are ſold to the higheſt 
idder. 21 N | a 


(1) © In thoſe happy times, the Greeks lived in a perfect 


union, founded on the love of the publick good, and the 


But in this age, the ſtates abandon one another, and give 
themſelves up to reciprocal diſtruſts and jealouſies. All 


ans, Lacedæmonians, Arcadians, and ourſelves no leſs than 
others; all, all, I ſay, form a ſeparate intereſt ; and this it 
is that renders the common enemy ſo powerful. 5 
(n) © The fafety of Greece conſiſts therefore in our uniting 
together againſt this common enemy, if that be poſſible. 
But at leaſt, as to what concerns each of us in particular, 
this inconteſtable maxim is abſolutely neceſſary to hold, that 
Philip attacks yon actually at this time; that he has in- 
fringed the peace; that by ſeizing upon all the fortreſſes 
around you, he opens and prepares the way for attacking you 
yourſelves; and that he conſiders us as his mortal enemies, 
becauſe he knows that we only are able to oppoſe the am- 
bitious deſigns he entertains of graſping univerſal power. 

(x) © Theſe conſequently we muſt oppoſe with all imagin- 
able vigour ; and for that purpoſe muſt ſhip off, without loſs 
of time, the neceſſary aids for Cherſoneſus and Byzantium ; 
you muſt provide inſtantly whitever neceſſaries your gene- 
rals may require; in fine, you muſt concert together on 
ſuch means as are moſt proper to ſave Greece, which 1s 
now threatened with the utmoſt danger. (o) Though all 
the reſt of the Greeks, O Athenians, ſhonld bow their 
necks to'the yoke, yet you ought to perſiſt in fighting always 
for the cauſe of liberty. After ſuch preparations, made in 
preſence of all Greece, let us excite all other ſtates to ſecond 
us; let us acquaint every people with our reſolutions, —_ 
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cc {end ambaſſadors to Peloponneſus, Rhodes, Chio, and eſpe- 
66 cially to the king of Perſia; for it is his intereſt, as well as 


Perinthus with great vigour. 
troops, and military engines of all kinds without number. 


I. XVI. p. 466-468, 
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« ours, to check the career of that man.“ ESE. CM 
The ſequel will ſhew, that Demoſthenes's advice was followed 
almoſt exactly. At the time he was declaiming in this manner, 


Philip was marching towards Cherſoneſus. He opened the 
campaign with the ſiege of Perinthus, a conſiderable city of 


Thrace. (p) The Athenians having prepared a body of troops 
to ſuccour that place, the orators prevailed ſo. far by their 


| ſpeeches, that Chares was appointed commander of the fleet. 
This general was univerſally deſpiſed, for his manners, op- 


preſſions, and mean capacity; but intereſt and credit ſupplied 


the place of merit on this occaſion, and faction prevailed 
againſt the counſels of the moſt prudent and virtuous men, as 
happens but too often. The ſucceſs anſwered the raſhneſs of 


the choice which had been made: | (4) But what could be ex- 
pected from a general, whoſe abilities were as ſmall as his vo- 
luptuouſneſs was great; who took along with him, in his mili- 
tary expeditions, a band of muſicians, both vocal and inſtru- 


mental, who were in his pay, which were levied out of the 


monies appointed for the ſervice of the fleet! In ſhort, the 
cities themſelves, to whoſe ſuccour he was ſent, would not 
ſuffer him to come into their harbours ; ſo that his fidelity 
being univerſally ſuſpected, he was obliged to fail from coaft 
to coaſt, buying the allies, and contemned by the enemy. 

(r) In the mean time, Philip was carrying on the ſiege of 
He had thirty thouſand choſen 


He had raiſed towers eighty cubits high, which far out-topped 
thoſe of the Perinthians. He therefore had a great advantage 
in battering their walls. On one fide: he ſhook the founda- 


tions of them by ſubterraneous mines; and on the other, he 


beat down whole angles of it with his battering-rams : Nor, 
did the beſieged make a leſs vigorous reſiſtance; for as ſoon as 
one breach was made, Philip was ſurprized to ſee another wall 


behind it, juſt. raiſed. The inhabitants of Byzantium ſent 


them all the ſuccours neceſſary. The Akatic ſatrapæ, or go- 
vernors, by the king of Perſia's order, whoſe aſſiſtance we 


_ obſerved the Athenians had requeſted, likewiſe threw forces 
into the place. Philip, in order to deprive the beſieged of the 


ſuccours the Byzantines gave them, went in perſon to form the 
ſiege of that important city, leaving half his army to carry on 


that of Perinthus. 


| PETITE . | He 
(2) Plutarch. in Phoc, p. 747. (2) Athen, J. Xii. p. 530, (Y) Diod, 
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. He was defirous to appear (in outward ſhew) very tender 
of giving umbrage to the Athenians,' whoſe power he dreaded, 
and whom he endeavoured to amuſe with fine words. At the 
times we now. ſpeak of, Philip, - by way of precaution againſt 
their diſguſt of his meaſures, wrote a letter to them, in which 
he endeavours! to take off the edge of their reſentments, by 
reproaching them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, for their infraction 
of the ſeveral treaties, which he boaſts he had obſerved very 
religiouſly ; this piece he interſperſed very artfully (for he was 
a great maſter of eloquence) with ſuch complaints and menaces, 
as are beſt calculated to reſtrain mankind, either from a prin- 
' ciple of fear or ſhame. - This letter is a maſter-piece in the 
original. A majeſtick and perſuaſive vivacity ſnines in every 
part of it; a ſtrength and juſtneſs of reaſoning ſuſtained 
throughout; a plain and unaffected declaration of facts, each 
of which is followed by its natural conſequence; a delicate 
irony; in fine, that noble and conciſe ſtile ſo proper for 
crowned heads. We might here very juſtly apply to Philip, 
what was ſaid of Cæſar, That he handled the pen as well as he 


did the fword. is | og 8 
This letter is ſo long, and beſides is filled with ſo great a 


number of private facts (though each of theſe are important) 


that it will not admit of being reduced to extracts, or to have 
a connected abridgment made of it, I ſhall therefore cite but 
one paſſage, by which the reader may form a judgment of the 
4 At the time of our moſt open ruptures,” ſays Philip to 
the Athenians, <* you went no farther than to fit out privateers 
* againſt me; to ſeize and ſell the merchants that came to 
« trade in my dominions; to favour. any party that oppoſed 
% my meaſures; and to infeſt the places {abje& to me by your 
4 hoſtilities: But now you carry hatred and injuſtice to ſuch 
“ prodigious lengths, as even to ſend ambaſſadors to the Per- 
* fian, in order to excite him to declare war againſt me. This 
* muſt appear a moſt .aſtoniſhing\circumitance ; for before he 


* 


«© had made himſelf maſter of Egypt and Phœnicia, you bad i 


6 reſolved, in the moſt ſolemn manner, that in eaſe he ſhould 
attempt any new enterprize, you then would invite me, in 
common with the reſt of the Greeks, to unite our forces 
« againſt him. And, nevertheleſs, at this time you carry your 
« hatred to ſuch a height, as to negotiate an alliance with him 
«« againſt me, I have been told, that formerly your fathers 
« imputed to Piſiſtratus, as an unpardonable crime, his having 
4 requeſted the ſuccour of the Perſian againſt the Greeks ; and 

| ny 5% yer 


* Fodem animo dixit, quo bellavit, ' Quinii/, l. x. e. 1 


* 


N * 
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5 ” yet you do not bluſh to commit a thing which you were per- 


* petually condemning in the perſon of your tyrants.” 


Philip's letter did him as much ſervice as a good manifeſto, 
and gave his penſioners in Athens a fine opportunity of juſti- 
fying him to the people, who were very deſirous of eating them- 
ſelves of political inquietudes; and greater enemies to expence 


and labour, than to uſurpation and tyranny. The boundleſs 


ambition of Philip, and the eloquent zeal of Demoſthenes, 
were perpetually claſhing. There was neither a peace nor a 


truce between them. The one covered very induſtrioufly, with 
a ſpecious pretence, his enterprizes and infractions of treaty; 


and the other endeavoured as ſtrongly to reveal the true motives 
of them to a people, whoſe reſolutions had a great influence 


with reſpe& to the fate of Greece. On this occaſion, De- 


moſthenes was ſenſible how vaſtly neceſſary it was to eraze, as 


foon as poſſible, the firſt impreſſions which the peruſal of this 
letter might make on the minds of the Athenians. Accord- 
ingly, that zealous patriot immediately aſcends the tribunal. 


He at firſt ſpeaks in an affirmative tone of voice, which is often 


more than half, and ſometimes the whole proof in the eyes of 


the multitude, He affixes. to the heavy complaints of Philip 


the idea of an expreſs declaration of war; then to animate his 
fellow-citizens, to fill them with confidence in the reſolution 


with which he inſpires them, he affures them, that all things 


portend the ruin of Philip; Gods, Greeks, Perfians, Mace- 


donians, and even Philip himſelf. Demoſthenes does not ob- 


ſerve, in this harangue, the exact rules of refutation ; he avoids 
conteſting facts, which might have been CES ſo 
happily had Philip diſpoſed them, and ſo well had he 

them by proofs that ſeemed unanſwerable. 


upported 


(5) The conclufior which this orator draws from all his 
arguments is this: “ Convinced by theſe truths, O Athenians, 
« and ſtrongly perſuaded, that we can no longer be allowed to 
« affirm that we enjoy peace (for Philip has now declared war 
« againſt us by his letter, and has long done the ſame by his 


conduct) you ought not to ſpare either the publick treafure, 


or the poſſeſſions of private perſons ; but when occafion 
« ſhall require, haſte to your reſpective ſtandards, and ſet abler 


generals at your head than thole you have hitherto employed. 
For noone among you ought to imagine, that the ſame men, 


„ who have ruined your affairs, will have abilities to reſtore 
them to their former happy fituation. Think how infamous 


ce it is, that a man from Macedon ſhould contemn dangers to 


„ ſhould 


(s) Plut, in Phoc, p. 748. 


1 — 


( ſuch a degree, that merely to aggrandize his empire, be 
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« ſhould ruſh into the midſt of combats, and return from 
* battle covered with. wounds; and that Athenians, whoſe 
__« hereditary right it is to obey no man, but to impoſe law on 
ce others ſword in hand; that Athenians, I ſay, merely through 
& dejection of ſpirit and indolence, ſhould degenerate from 
« the glory of their anceſtors, and abandon the intereſt of 
6 their country,” ; | ED A 
At the very time they were examining this affair, news was 
brought of the ſhameful reception Chares had met with from 
\ the allies, which raiſed a general murmur among the people, 
? who now, fired with indignation, greatly repented their having 
| ſent aid to the Byzantines. Phocion then roſe up and told the 
ple, That they ought not to be exaſperated at the diffi- 
« dence of the allies, but at the conduct of the generals who 
& had occaſioned it. For it is theſe, continued he, who render 
« you odious, and formidable even to thoſe who cannot ſave 
« themſelves from deſtruction without your affiſtance.” And 
indeed Chares, as we have already, obſerved, was a general 
without valour-or military knowledge. His whole merit con- 
fiſted in having gained a great aſcendant-over the people by 
the haughty and bold air . he aſſumed. His preſumption con- 
cealed his incapacity from himſelf ; and a fordid principle of 
avarice made him commit as many blunders as enterprizes. 
The people, firuck with this diſcourſe, immediately 
changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion himſelf to com- 
mand a body of freſh troops, in order to ſuccour the allies 
upon the Helleſpont. This choice contributed chiefly to the 
preſervation of Byzantium. Phocion had already acquired 
great reputation, not only for his valour and ability in the art 
of war, but much more for his probity and diſintereſtedneſs. 
The Byzantines, on his arrival, opened their gates to him with 
joy, and lodged his foldiers in their houſes, as their own bro- 
thers and children. The Athenian officers and ſoldiers, ſtruck 
with the confidence repoſed in them, behaved with the utmoſt 
prudence and modeſty, and were. entirely irreproachable in 
their conduct. Nor were they leis admired for their courage; 
and in all the attacks they ſuſtained, diſcovered the utmoſt 
intrepidity, which danger ſeemed only to improve. (?) Pho- 
cion's prudence, ſeconded by the bravery of his troops, ſoon 
forced Philip to abandon his deſign upon Byzantium and Pe- 
Tinthus. He was beat out of the Helleſpont, which diminiſhed 
very much his fame and glory, for he hitherto had been thought 
invincible, and nothing been able to oppoſe him. Phocion 
took ſome of his ſhips, recovered many fortreſſes which he had Y 
1 a garri- Bl 
* A. M. 3665. Ant. J. C. 339. (e) Diod. 1, xvi, p. 468. | 
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garriſoned, and having made ſeveral deſcents into different 


parts of his territories, he plundered all the open country, till 
a body of forces aſſembling to check his progreſs, he was 
obliged to retire, after having been wounded. e | 

(2) The Byzantines and Perinthians: teſtified their gratitude 


to the people of Athens, by a very honourable decree, pre- 
ſerved by Demoſthenes in one of his orations, the ſubſtance of 


which I ſhall repeat here. Under Boſphoricus the pontiff, 
« * Damagetus, after having deſired leave of the ſenate to 
«« ſpeak, ſaid, in a full aſſembly : Inaſmuch as in times paſt 
«« the continual benevolence of the people of Athens towards 


„ the Byzantines and Perinthians, united by alliance and their 


«© common origin, has never failed upon any occaſion ;; that 
« this benevolence, ſo often ſignalized, has lately diſplayed 
« itſelf, when Philip of Macedon (who had taken up arms to 
« deſtroy Byzantium and Perinthus) battered our walls; burnt 
« our country, cut down our foreſts; that in a ſeaſon of ſo 
6 mu calamity, this beneficent people ſuccoured us with a 
„ fleet of an hundred and twenty fail, furniſhed with provi- 
1 ſions, arms and forces; that they ſaved us from the greateſt 
« danger; in fine, that they reſtored us to the quiet poſſeſſion 
« of our government, our laws, and our tombs: The Byzan- 
« tines and Perinthians grant, by decree, the Athenjans to 
« ſettle in the countries belonging to Perinthus and Byzan- 
« tium ; to marry in them, to purchaſe lands, and to enjoy 
<« all the prerogatives of citizens; they alſo grant them a 
«« diſtinguiſhed place at publick ſhows, and the right of fitting 
e both in the ſenate and the aſſembly of the people, next to 
« the pontiffs: And further, that every Athenian, who ſhall 
«« think proper to ſettle in either. of the two cities above-men- 
«« tioned, ſhall be exempted from taxes of any kind: That in 


* the harbours, three ſtatues of ſixteen cubits each ſhall: be 
W © ſet up, which ſtatues ſhall- repreſent the people of Athens 
= << crowned by thoſe of Byzantium. and Perinthus: And beſides, 


that preſents ſhall: be ſent- to the four ſolemn games of 
« Greece, and that the crown we have decreed - to the Athe - 
«© nians, ſhall there be proclaimed ; ſo that the ſame ceremony 
« may acquaint all the Greeks, both with the magnanimity 


1 of the Athenians, and the gratitude of the Perinthians and 


a Byzantines.“ r (ORLE a 27 (93 ERTIES 
The inhabitants of Cherſoneſus made a like. decree, the 
tenor of which is as follows ; <*: Among the nations inhabitip 
** the Cherſoneſus, the people of Seſtos, of lia, of 2 
8 F 4 an 
(»).Demoſth, pro Ctef. p. 487, 488. | * 
He probably wwas the chief magiftrate, | 
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act of beneficence, which they ſhall fix eternally in their 


| Byzantium, marched againſt Atheas, king of Scythia, from 


In 
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„ and of Alopeconneſus, decree to the people and ſenate of 
% Athens, a crown of gold of ſixty talents'* ; and erect two 
„ altars, the one to the goddeſs of gratitude, and the other 
* to the Athenians, for their having, by the moſt glorious of 
all benefactions, freed from the yoke of Philip the people of 
«© Cherfoneſus, and reſtored them to the poſſeſſion of their 
% country, their laws, their liberty, and their temples : An 


„ memories, and never ceaſe to acknowledge to the utmoſt of 
„ their power. All which they have reſolved in full ſenate.“ 
(*) Philip, after having been forced to raiſe the ſiege of 


whom he had received ſome perſonal cauſe of diſcontent, and 
took his ſon with him in this expedition, Though the Scy- 
thians had a very numerous army, he defeated them without 
any-ditheulty, He got a very great booty, which conſiſted not 


in gold or filver, the Fuſe and value of whach the Seythians were Bl - 
not as yet ſo unhappy as to know); but in cattle, in horſes, = 
and a great number of women and children. = 
At his return from Scythia, the Triballi, a people of Mœſia, | 
diſputed the paſs with him, laying claim-to part of the plunder BW i 
he was Edirry off. Philip was forced to come to a battle, - 
and a very 840080 one was fought, im which great numbers on 
each G46 were killed en the ſpot. The king himſelf was i 
wounded in the high, And With the fame thruſt had his horſe + 
kilted under him." 8 few to bis / father's aid, and, 1 
covering him with wr n Killed or Reet l all who = 7 
AfthERGa- Arne OE 15.48 pore: C a 
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T. Arhariave: had confidered ths: a wy Sonnntun a 
as an abſolute rupture, and an open deelaration of war. Ho 
05 The king of Macedony who \ was apprehenſive of the con- 7 
4 Py n e. ſequence 4 12 
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tarch, in Phoc. p. 748. 
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would be eafier for him to make them 
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ſequences of it, and dreaded very much the power of the Athe- 
nians, whoſe hatred he had drawn upon himſelf, made over- 
tures of peace, in order to ſoften their reſentments. Phocion, 
little ſuſpicious, and apprehenſive of the uncertainty of military 
events, was of opinion that the Athenians ſhould accept his 
offers. But Demoſthenes, who had ſtudied more than Phocion 
the genius and character of Philip, and was perſuaded that, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, his only view was to amuſe and 
impoſe upon the Athenians, prevented their liſtening to his 
pacifick propoſals. | LEED 46 

(z) It was very much the intereſt of this prince to terminate 
immediately a war, which gave him 2 cauſe of diſquiet, 
and particularly diſtreſſed him by the frequent depredations of 
the Athenian privateers, who infeſted the ſea bordering upon 


his dominions. They intirely interrupted all commerce, and 


prevented his ſubjects from exporting any of the products of 
Macedonia into other countries ; or foreigners from importing 
into his kingdom the merchandize it wanted. Philip was 
ſenfible that it would be impoſſible for him to put an end to 
this war, and free himſelf from the inconveniencies attendin, 

it, but by exeiting the Theſſalians and Thebans to break wit 

Athens. He could not yet attack that city, with any advan- 
tage, either by fea or land. His naval forces were at this time 
inferior to thoſe of that republick; and the paſſage by land- to 
Attica would be ſhut- againſt him, as long as the Theſſaliars 
ſhould refuſe to join him, and the Thebans mould oppoſe his = 
paſſage. If, with the view of prompting them to declare war 
againſt Athens, he ſhould aſcribe no other motive for it than 
his private enmity, he was very ſenſible that it would have no 
effect with either of the ſtates: But that in caſe he eould onee 


prevail with them to appint him their chief (upon the 


pretenee of eſpouſing their common cauſe) he then höped it 

uld acquieſee with his der 
fires, either by perſuaſion or deceit. 

This was his aim, the ſmalleſt traces of which it highly 
concerned him to conceal, in order not to give the leaſt oppor- 
tunity for any one to ſuſpect the deſign he 'meditated. Iu every 
city he retained penſioners, who ſent him notice of Whatever 
paſſed, and by that means were of great uſe to him; and were 
accordingly well paid. By their machinations; he raifed divx 


ſions among the Gzolæ of Locris, otherwiſe. called Ye LocFithts. 
% Amphiſa, from their capital city: Their country was fitu- 


ated between Etolia and Phocis ; and they were accuſed of 


having prophaned a ſpot of ſaered ground, by plonghing op 


(=) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 497, 498. 


* 


known or ſuſpicious agent, he plainly ſaw that the Thebans 


by perſons in the dark, which entirely prevented their takin 
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the Cirrhean field, which lay very near the temple of Delphos. 
The reader has ſeen that a like cauſe of complaint occaſioned 
the firſt ſacred war. The affair was to be heard before the 
Amphyctions. Had Philip employed in his own favour any 


and the Theſſalians would infallibly ſuſpe& his defign, in 
which caſe, all parties would not fail to ſtand upon their 
guard; [ne be cory td FR 

But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his deſigns 
air, By the afliduity of his penſioners in Athens, he had cauſed 
Eſchines, who was entirely devoted to him, to be appointed 
one of the Py/agori, by which name thoſe were called, who 
were ſent by the ſeveral Greek cities to the aſſembly of the 


Amphyctions. The inſtant he came into it, he ated the more 
effeftually in favour of Philip, as a citizen of Athens, which Bl 
had declared openly againſt this prince, was leſs ſuſpected. | 
Upon his remonſtrances, a deſcent. was appointed, in order to 
viſit the ſpot of ground, of which the Amphiſſians had hitherto . 
been conſidered as the lawful poſſeſſors; but which they now ] 
were accuſed of uſurping, by a moſt ſacrilegious aft. I 
-: Whilſt. the Amphyctions were viſiting the ſpot of ground in t 
queſtion, the Locrians fall upon them unawares, pour in a E 
ſhower of darts, and oblige them to fly. So open an outrage 10 
drew reſentment and war upon theſe Locrians. Cottyphus, " 
one of the Amphyctions, took the held with the army intended * 
to puniſh the rebels; but many not coming to the rendezvous, t 
the army retired without acting. In the following aſſembly of t] 
the Amphyctions, the affair was debated. very ſeriouſly. It was el 
there Æſchines exerted all his eloquence, and, by a ſtudied at 
oration, proved to the deputies, or repreſentatives, either that th 
they muſt aſſeſs themſelves to ſupport foreign ſoldiers and yl 

| Puniſh the rebels, or elſe elect Philip for their general. The | 
_deputies, to ſave their commonwealth the expence, and ſecure to 
them from the dangers and fatighes of a war, reſolved the in 
latter. Upon which, by a publick decree, ambaſſadors were tes 
ent to Philip of Macedon, who, in the name of Apollo and the th. 
Amphydions, implore bis afſiftance ; btſeech bim not to neglect the WWF cl: 
cauſe of that god, which the impious Ampbꝛiſſians make their port; ¶ ha 
and notify to him, that for this purpoſe all the Greeks, of the the 
council of the Amphydions, alect him for their general, with full | = an 
power ta act as he ſhall think Proper. £34 06530485 1 Pre 
This was the honour to which Philip had long aſpired, the tren 
aim of all his views, and end of all the engines he had ſet at con 


work till that time. He therefore did not loſe a moment, but 1 


N HHH 


05. immediately aſſembles his forces, and marches (by a feint) 
1ed towards the Cirrhean field, forgetting now both the Cirrheans 
the and Locrians, who had only ſerved as a {pecious pretext for 
ny his journey, and for whom he had not the leaſt regard; he 
ans poſſeſſed himſelf of Elatæa, the greateſt city in Phocis, ſtand- 
in ug on the river Cephiſſus; and the moſt happily ſituated for 
1elr the deſign he meditated, of awing the Thebans, who now 


began to open their eyes, and to perceive the danger they were 


gns An. n 

- | (a) This news being brought to Athens in the evening, 
ſed BY fpreac a terror through every part of it. The next morning 
ied BY an aſſembly was ſummoned, when the herald, as was the uſual 
x ho cuſtom, cries with a loud voice, Ibo among you-will aſcend the 
the Bl rribunal? () However, no perſon appears for that purpoſe ; 
ore upon which he repeated the invitation ſeveral times, but ſtill 
aich no one roſe up, though all the generals and orators were 
ted 


preſent ; and although the common voice of the country, 
with repeated cries, conjured ſomebody to propoſe à ſalutary 
. counſel : For, ſays Demoſthenes, from whom theſe particu- 
lars are taken, whenever the voice of the herald ſpeaks in the 
name of the laws, it ought to be conſidered as the voice of 


din the country. During this general filence, occaſioned by the 
in a univerſal alarm with which the minds of the Athenians were 
rage ſeized, Demoſthenes, animated at the ſight of the great danger 
hus, his fellow-citizens were in, afcends the tribunal for harangues, 


and endeavours to revive the drooping Athenians, and inſpire 
them with ſentiments ſuitable to the preſent conjunRure, and 
the neceſſities of, the ſtate. Excelling equally in politicks and 
eloquence, by the extent of his ſuperior genius, he immedi- 
ately forms a counſel, which includes all that was neceſſary for 


that the Athenians to act both at home and abroad, by land as well 
and as by ſea. SHE . SIGN 

'The The people of Athens were under a double error with regard 
ecure to the Thebans, which he therefore endeavours to ſhew. They 
| the imagined that people were inviolably attached, both from in- 


tereſt and inclination, to Philip ; but he proves to them, that 
the majority of the Thebans waited only an opportunity to de- 


A the clare againſt that monarch ; and that the conqueſt of Elatæa 
ſport ; has apprized them of what they are to expect from him. On 
F the the other fide, they looked upon the Thebans as their moſt 
þ ful ancient and moſt dangerous enemies, and therefore could not 


prevail with themſelves to afford them the leaſt aid in the ex- 
treme danger with which they were threatened. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that there had always been a declared enmity be- 


| | | __ tween 
(a) Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 501504, (5) Diod, I. xvi. p. 474477. 
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tween the Thebans and Athenians, which roſe ſo high, that 
Pindar was ſentenced by the Thebans to pay a conſiderable 
fine, for having * applauded the city of Athens in one of his 
oems. Demoſthenes, notwithſtanding that prejudice had 
taken ſuch deep root in the minds of the people, yet declares 
in their favour; and proves to the Athenians, that their own 
intereſt lies, at ſtake; and that they could not pleaſe Philip 
more, than in leaving Thebes to his mercy, the ruin of which 
would open him a free paſſage to Athens. 

Demoſthenes afterwards-diſcovers to them the views of Philip 
in taking that city. What then is his deſign, and wherefore 
„did he poſſeſs himſelf of Elatza ? He is deſirous, on one 
« fide, to — thoſe of his faction in Thebes, and to 
„ inſpire them with greater boldneſs, by appearing at the 
* head of. his army, and advancing his power and forces 

* around that city. On the other fide, he would firike unex- 


_ «© pectedly the oppoſite faction, and ftun them in ſuch a man- ; 
<© ner, as may enable him to get the better of it either by 4 
« terrcr or force. Philip, /ays he, preſcribes the manner in 5 
«© which you ought to act, by the example he himſelf ſets you. N 
% Aſſemble, under Eleuſis, a body of Athenians, of an age $ 
«« fit for ſervice; and ſupport theſe by your cavalry. By this : 
% ſtep. you will thew all Greece, that you are ready armed to 4 
defend yourſelves; and inſpire your partiſans in Thebes Þ . 
« with ſuch reſolution, as may enable them both to ſuppert <4 
<< their reaſons, and to make head againſt the oppoſite party, 
<< when they ſhall perceive, that as thoſe who ſell thefr country ir 
„to Philip, have forces in Elatæa ready to aſſiſt them upon tc 
„ occaſion ; in like manner theſe, who are willing to fight for T2 
<<, the preſervation of their own liberties, have you at ther M 
gates ready to defend them in caſe of an invaſion.” De- pe 
moithenes added, that it would be proper for them to ſend am- 1o 

baſſadors immediately to the different ſtates of Greece, and to to 
the Thebans in particular, to engage them in a common league in, 
againſt Philip. „ ID vom Vi 
This prudent and ſalutary counſel was followed in every on 
particular; and in conſequence thereof a decree was formed, | tia 

In which, after enumerating the ſeveral enterprizes by which 

Philip had infringed the peace, it continues thus: For this dr: 
<<, reaſon the ſenate and people of Athens, calling to mind the | to 


* magnanimity of their anceſtors, who preferred the liberty of 
| „„ 5 „Greece 


Hie had called Athens a flouriſÞing | nians not only indemnified the f oel, and | 
and renowned city, the bulrvarł of | ſent him mcmey to pay kis fine, but cv 
Greece. Aimaget d Avi ExdbDr erected a ftatue in boncur of bim, | 
bullet, native A · But the Athe Lg OE, 


— 


.. ͤö.¼ K 


oel, ard 


- | 
but, cv ul 
1. a 


tiation at the head of his political exploits. 


(e) Plut. in Demoſth, p. 863, 854. 
Coron. p. 509. | 
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4 Greece to che ſafety of their own country, have reſolved, 
e that after offering up prayers and ſacrifices, to call down the 
4 aſſiſtance of the tutelar gods and demi - gods of Athens and 
Attica, two hundred ſail of ſhips ſhall: be put to ſea. That 


the admiral of their fleet ſhall go, as ſoon as poſſible, and 


% cruize on the other ſide of the paſs of Ihermapylæ; at the 
ſame time that the land-generals, at the head of a conſider- 


* able body of ' horſe and foot, ſhall march and encamp in the 


<< neighbourhood of Eleuſis. That ambaſſadors ſhall likewiſe 
<< be 1ent to the other, Greeks; but firſt to the Thebans, as 
< theſe are moſt threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted 
* not to dread Philip in any manner, but to maintain cou- 
< Fageouſly their particular independence, and the common 
liberty of all Greece. And let it be declared to them, that 
though formerly ſome motives of diſcontent might have 
cooled the reciprocal friendſhip between them and us, the 
< Athenians however, obliterating the remembrance of paſt 
«© tranſaCtions,. will now aſſiſt them with men, money, darts, 
< and all kind of military weapons; perſuaded; that ſuch as 
* are natives! of Greece may, very. honourably, diſpute with 
„one another for pre-eminence ; but that they can. never, 
without ſullying the glory of the Greeks, and derogatir 

„from the virtue of their anceſtors, ſuffer a foreigner to de- 
„ ſpoil them of that pre-eminence, nor conſent to ſo igno- 
<< minious a flavery,” MULE TOR 
(c) Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this embaſſy, 


immediately ſet out for Thebes; and indeed, he had no time 


to 1c, ſince Philip might reach Attica in two days. This 
Friuce alſo tent ambaſſadors to Thebes. Among theſe * Python 
was the chief, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by his lively 
perſuahve eloquence, which it was ſcarce poſſible towithſtand z 
ſo that the reſt of the deputies were mere novices in compariſcn 
to him: However, he here met with a ſuperior. (4) And, 
indeed, Demoſthenes, in an oration, where he relates the ſer- 


| vices he had done the commonwealth, expatiates very ſtrongly 


on this, and places the happy ſucceſs of ſo important a nego- 


le) It was of the utmoſt importance for the Athenians to 
draw the-'Thebans into the alliance, as they were neighbours 


to Attica, and covered it ; had troops excellently well diſci- 


plined, 


2:3 (4) Demoſth, in Orat. pro 
(e) Tbid. | | 


The Athenians had preſented him with 
the freedam of their city; after - which 


193, 745» 


* This Python wvas of Byzan'ium, * wwent over to Philip, Demoſth. p. 


cluded with requeſting, either that the Thebans would join 


lined, and had been conſidered, from the famous victories of 
Leuctra and Mantinea, among the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, as 
thoſe who held the firſt rank for valour and ability of war. 
To effect this was no eaſy matter; not only becauſe of the 

reat ſervice Philip had lately done them during the war of 

hocis, but likewiſe becauſe of the ancient inveterate antipathy 
of Thebes and Athens. „„ I III 
_ Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt. Theſe difplayed, in the ſtrongeſt 
light, the kindneſſes with which Philip had loaded the The- 
bans, and the innumerable evils which the Athenians had 
made them ſuffer. They repreſented to the utmoſt advantage, 
the great benefit they might reap from laying Attica waſte, the 
flocks, goods, and power of which would be carried into their 
city; whereas, by joining in league with the Athenians, Bœ- 
otia would thereby become the ſeat of war, and would alone | 
ſuffer the loſſes, depredations, burnings, and all the other cala- 
mities which are the inevitable conſequences of it. They con- 


their forces with thoſe of Philip againſt the Athenians; or, at 
leaſt, permit him to paſs through their territories to enter 
Attica. 5 ; | e ih £259, . g 

The love of his country, and a juſt indignation at the breach || 
of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had already fufficiently 


animated Demoſthenes : But the fight of an orator, who ſeemed | 4 
to diſpute with him the ſuperiority of eloquence, inflamed his 5. 
zeal, and heightened his 'vivacity-ftill more. To the captious fu 
arguments of Python he oppoſed the actions themſelves of on 
Philip, and particularly the late taking of Elatæa, which evi- MW an 
dently diſcovered his deſigns He repreſented him as a reſtleſs, N 8 1; 
enterprizing, ambitious, crafty, perfidious prince, who had BW tha 
formed the deſign of enſlaving all Greece; but who, to ſucceed 1 Hs 
the hetter in his ſchemes, was determined to attack the dif- [ per 

| ferent ſtates of it fingly : A prince, whoſe pretended benef- the 
cence was only a ſnare for the credulity of thoſe who did not pre 
know him, in order to. difarm'thofe whoſe zeal for the publick | Th. 
liberty might be an obſtacle to his enterprizes. He proved to Eile 
them, that the conqueſt of Attica, ſo far from ſatiating the con 
iümmeaſurable avidity of this uſurper, would only give him an Enes 
opportunity of ſubjecting Thebes, and the reſt of the cities of p 
Greece. That therefore the intereſts of the two common- the 
wealths being hencefor ward inſeparable, they ought to eraze into 


entirely the remembrance of their former diviſions, and unite 


* 2 


their forces to repel the common enemy. 


15 | 


tious | 
es of | 
1 evi- | 
leſs, | f 


| unute | 
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„ The Thebans were not long in determining. The 
.Krong eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an hiſtorian, blowing 
into their ſouls like an impetuous wind, rekindled there ſo 
warm a zeal for their country, and ſo mighty a paſſion for 
liberty, that baniſhing from their minds every 1dea of fear, of 
prudence or gratitude, his diſcourſe tranſported and raviſhed 
them like a fe of enthuſiaſm, and inflamed them ſolely with 
the love of true glory. Here we have a proof of the mighty 
aſcendant which eloquence has over the minds of men, eſpe- 
cially when it is heightened by a love and zeal for the publick 
good. One ſingle man ſwayed all things at his will in the 
afſemblies of Athens and Thebes, where he was equally loved, 
reſpected and feared. | | Is | 
Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of theſe two nations, 
ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, to requeſt them not to levy 
an armed force, but to live in harmony with him. However, 
they were too juftly alarmed and exaſperated, to liſten to. any 
accommodation; and would no longer depend on the word of 
a prince whoſe whole aim was to deceive. In conſequence, 
_ Preparations for war were made with the atmoſt diligence, and 
the. ſoldiery diſcovered incredible ardour. However, many 
evil- diſpoſed perſons endeavoured to extinguiſh or damp it, by 
relating fatal omens and terrible predictions, which the priefteſs 
of Delphos was ſaid to have uttered : But Demoſthenes, con- 
fiding firmly in the arms of Greece, and encouraged wonder- 
fully by the number and bravery of the troops, who deſired 
only to march eee the enemy, would not ſuffer them to be 
amuſed with theſe oractes and frivolous predictions. It was on 
this occaſion he ſaid, that the prieſteſs Philippixed, meaning. 
that it was Philip's money that inſpired the prieſteſs, opened 
her mouth, and made the god ſpeak whatever the thought pro- 
per. He bade the Thebans remember their Epaminondas, and 
the Athenians their Pericles, who conſidered theſe oracles and 
predictions as idle ſcare-crows, and conſulted only their reaſon. 
The Athenian army ſet out“ immediately, and marched to 
Eleuſis; and the Thebans, furprized at the diligence of their 
confederates, joined them, and waited the approach of the 
enemy. FÄ fy yy {75 * 75 | , 
Philip, on the other ſide, not having been able to prevent 
the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor to draw the latter 
into an alliance with him, aſſembles all his forces, and enters 
Bœotia. This army conſiſted of thirty thouſand foot and two 
thouſand horſe ; That of his enemy was not quite ſo nume- 
ous. The valour of the troops might have been ſaid to have: 
Vor. IV. R been 


0 Theopom, apud Flut. in tit, Demeſih. 5854. 
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undertaken againſt his advice, the contrary faction had ex-, 


the ruin of ſtates. | 


veteran general, with all the intrepidity of a young warrior. 
It was he who broke, after a long and vigorous reſiſtance, the 


being encouraged by his example, entirely routed them. 
On the — wing, Philip, who was determined not to yield 
C 


about to a little eminence ; and perceiving that the Athenians | 


% 
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been equal on both ſides; but the merit of the chiefs was not 
ſo. And, indeed, what warrior was comparable to Philip at 27 
that time? Iphicrates, Chabrias, Timotheus, all famous Athe- 
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nian captains, were not his ſuperiors. Phocion, indeed, might 
have oppoſed him; but not to mention that this war had been 


cluded him the command, and had appointed generals Chares, 
univerſally deſpiſed, and Lyſicles, diſtinguiſhed for nothing but 
His raſh and daring audacity. It is the choice of ſuch leaders 
as theſe, by the means .of cabal alone, that paves the way to 7 


: hs . | 1 : 6s b 0 
The two armies encamped near Chæronea, a city of Bœ - 


otia. Philip gave the command of his left wing to his ſon | 
Alexander, who was then but ſixteen or ſeventeen years old, 
22 ſted his ableſt officers near him; and took the com- 
mand of the right wing upon himſelf. In the oppoſite army, Wl; 
= Thebans formed the right wing, and the Athenians be f 
Ka. hee | 4 
At ſun- riſe, the ſignal was given on both ſides. The battle 0 
was bloody, and the victory a long time dubious, both ſides 8 
exerting themſelves with 8 and bravery, 'Alex- 0 
ander, at that time, animated with a noble ardour fr glory, 8. 
and endeavouring to ſignalize himſelf, in order to anſwer the f 
confidence his father repoſed him, under whoſe eye he fought, tl 


in quality of a commander (the firſt time) diſcovered in this 
battle all the capacity which could have been expected from a 


ſacred battalion of the Thebans, which was the flower of their 
army. The reſt of the troops Who were round Alexander, 


1 


* 


r 


a 
* 


by 


* 


to his ſon, charged the Athenians with great vigour, and began 
to make them give way. However, they ſoon reſumed their 
courage, and recovered their firſt poſt. (g) Lyſicles, one of 
the two generals, having broke into ſome troops which formed i 
the center of the Macedonians, imaginet himſelf already vic- 

torious, and in that raſh confidence cried out, Come an, ] il 
Inds, let us purſue them into Macedonia. Philip, + perceiving that 
the Athenians, inſtead of ſeizing the advantage of taking his 
phalanx in flank, purſued his troops too vigorouſly, cried out i 
with a calm tone of voice, The Athenians do not know how 10 
conguer. Immediately he commanded his phalanx! to wheel 


(8) Polyen, Stratag. lib. ive 
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in diſorder, were wholly intent on purſuing thoſe they had 
broke, he charged them with his phalanx, and attackin them 

both in flank and rear, entirely routed them. Demoſthenes, 
who was a greater ſtateſman than a warrior, and more ca able 
of giving wholeſome counſel in his harangues, than of ſup- 
porting them by an intrepid courage; threw down his arms and i 
fled with the reſt. (5) It is even ſaid, that in his flight his 
robe being catched by a bramble, he imagined that ſome of 
che enemy had laid hold of him, and cried out, Spare my life. 
More than a thouſand Athenians were left upon the field of 
battle, and above two thouſand taken priſoners, among whom 
was Demades the orator. The loſs was as great on the The- 
ban ſide. | 5 or do's | 
© Philip, after having ſet up a trophy, and offered to the gods 
a ſacrifice of thankſgiving tor his victory, diltributed fewards 
to his officers and ſoldiers, each according to his merit and the 
rank he held, | TR 1 
His conduct after this victory ſhews, that it is much eaſier 
to overcome an enemy, than to conquer one's ſelf, and triumph 
over one's own paſſions. Upon his coming from a grand en- 
= tertainment, which he had given his officers, being equally - 
tranſported with joy and the tumes of wine; he hurried to the 
ſpot where the battle had been fou ht, and there, inſultin 
the dead bodies with which the field was covered, he turne 
into a ſong the beginning of the decree which Demoſthenes 
had prepared to excite the Greeks to this war; and ſung thus | 
(himſelf beating time) Demoſthenes the Peanian, fon of De- 
moſthenes, has. ſaid. Every body was ſhocked to ſee the king 
d:!honour himſelf by this behaviour, and ſully his glory by an 
action fo unworthy a king and a conqueror ; but no one opened 
his 1 Anat it. Demades the orator, whoſe ſoul was free 


> 


is body was a prifoner, was the only perſon who ven- 


thou 
dare to make him ſenſible of the indecency of this conduct, 


nelling him, 4h, Sir, fnce Fortune has given you the part 0 

Agamemnon, are you nat aſhamed to ad that of Taler The 
ords, ſpoke with ſo generaus a liberty, opened his eyes, and 
Pnade him turn them inward ; And, fo far from being diſ- 
pleaſed with Demades, he eſteemed him the more for them, 
treated him with the utmoſt reſpect and friendſhip, and con- 
erred all poſſible honours upon im, fs - of % 3:30. 236008 
From this moment Philip ſeemed quite chan ed, both in his, 
diſpoſftion and behaviour, as if, ſays * an hiſtorian, the con- AK 
verſation of Demades had AS is temper, and introduced 1 
e . 2 1 him F 


5) Plut. in vit. decem Oret. 84 N 9 
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him to a familiar acquaintance with the Attick graces, He 


diſmiſſed all the Athenian. captives without any ranſom, and 
gave the greateſt part of them cloaths ; with the view of ac- 
 <quiring the confidence of ſo powerful a commonwealth as 
Athens by that kind of treatment: In which, ſays Polybius (i), 
He gained a ſecond triumph, more glorious for himſelf, and 
even more advantageous than the firſt ; for in the battle, his 
Courage had prevailed over none but thoſe who were preſent in 


it; but on this occaſion, his kindneſs and clemency acquired 


Him a whole city, and ſubjected every heart to him. He re- 
newed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of friendſhip and 
alliance, and granted the Bœotians a peace, after having left 
a ftrong garriſon in Thebes. Z „„ 
(4) We are told that Iſocrates, the moſt celebrated rheto- 
rician of that age, who loved his country with the utmoſt ten- 
derneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs and ignominy with which it 
was covered, by the loſs of the battle of Chæronea. The 


inſtant he received the news of it, being uncertain what uſe 
Philip would make of his victory, and determined to die a 


freeman, he haſtened his end by abſtaining from food. He 
was fourſcore and eighteen years of age. I ſhall have occaſion 
to ſpeak elſewhere of his ſtile and of his works. 
Demoſthenes ſeemed to have been the principal cauſe of the 
terrible ſhock which Athens received at this time, and which 
gave its power ſuch a wound, as it never recovered. (J) But 
at the very inſtant that the Athenians heard of this bloody 
_ overthrow, which affected ſo great a number of families, when 
it would have been no wonder, had the multitude, ſeized with 
terror and alarms, given way to an emotion of blind zeal, 
againſt the man whom they might have conſidered in ſome 
' meaſure as the author of this dreadful calamity ; even at this 


very inſtant, I ſay, the people ſubmitted entirely to the counſels 


of Demoſthenes. The precautions that were taken to poſt 
guards, to raiſe the walls, and to * the foſſẽs, were all in 
conſequence of his advice. He himſelf | 

ly the city with proviſions, and to repair the walls, which 
745 commiſſion he executed with ſo much generoſity, that it 
acquired him the greateſt honour; and for which, at the requeſt 
of Cteſiphon, a crown of gold was decreed him, as a reward 
for his having preſented the commonwealth with a ſum of 


money out of his own eſtate, ſufficient to defray what was 


wanting of the ſums for repairing the walls. 5 
W . On 

I ) Polyb. I. v. p. 3 () Plut. in Iſocr. p. 887. (1) Demoſth, 
pro Cteſ. p. 514. Plut, in Demoſth. P. 855, 0 


elf was appointed to ſup- 
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On the preſent occaſion, that is, after the battle of Chæronea, 


| ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthenes, having all roſe up in 
concert againſt him, and having cited him to take his trial 
according to law, the people not only declared him innocent of 


the ſeveral accuſations laid to his vary, 5 but conferred more 
honours upon him than he had enjoyed before ; ſo ſtrongly did 


the veneration they had for his zeal and fidelity overbalance the 


efforts of calumny and malice. | 17 . 
The Athenians (a fickle wavering people, and apt to puniſh 


their own errors and omiſſions in the perfor of thoſe whoſe 
projects were often rendered abortive, for no other reaſon but 


becauſe they had executed them too flowly) in thus crowning. 
Demoſthenes, in the midſt of a publick calamity which he 
alone ſeemed to have brought upon them, pay the moſt glo- 
rious homage to his abilities and integrity. By this wiſe and 
brave conduct, they ſeem in ſome meaſure to confeſs their own 
error, in not having followed his counſel neither fully nor 
early enough; and to confeſs themſelves alone guilty of all 
the evils which had befallen them. | ; 

() But the people did not ſtop here. The bones of ſuch 
as had been killed in the battle of Chæronea, having been 
brought to Athens to be interred, they appointed Demoſthenes 
to compoſe the eulogium of thoſe brave men; a manifeſt proof 
that they did not aſcribe to him the ill ſuccefs of the battle, but 
to Providence only, who diſpoſes of human events at pleaſure ; 
a circumſtance which was expreſly mentioned in the inſcription 
engraved on the monument of thoſe illuſtrious deceaſed war- 


riors. 


This earth entombs thoſe victims to the late 
Who fell a glorious ſacrifice to zeal. | 
Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chains, 
Did, by their deaths alone, eſcape the yoke. 

This Jupiter decreed : No effort, mortals, 
Can jave you from the mighty will of fate. 

To gods alone belong the altribute 
Of being free from crimes with never-ending joy. 


(*) Demoſthenes oppoſed Aſchines, who was perpetually _ 
reproaching him with having occafioned the loſs of the battle 
in queſtion, with this ſolid anſwer : «© Cenſure me (ſays he) 
% for the counſels I give; but do not calumniate me for the ill 
*© ſucceſs of them. For it is the Supreme Being who conducts 
| | R 3 | " and 

(n) Plut. in Demoſth. p. * p p · 55 
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THE HISTORY 


„ and terminates all things; whereas it is from the nature of 
<< the counſel itſelf that we are to judge of the intention of 
t him who offers it. If therefore the event has declared in 
* faypurof Philip, impute it not to me as a erime, fince it is 


God, and not myſelf, who diſpoſed of the victory. But if 
you can prove that I did not exert myſelf with probity, 


« vigilance, and an activity indefatigable, and ſuperior to my 
« ſtrength : If with theſe I did not ſeek, I did not employ 
£6 method which human prudence could ſuggeſt; and 
« did not infpire the moſt neceſſary and noble reſolutions, 
* fuch as were truly worthy of Athenians ; ſhew me this, and 
«« then give what ſcope you pleaſe to your accuſatians.” “ 

(e) He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime figure following, 
which is looked upon as the meſt beautiful paſſage in his 
oration, and is fo highly applauded by Longinus (p). De- 


moſthenes endeavours to juſtify his - conduct, and prove to 


the Athenians, that they did not do wrong in giving Philip 
battle. He is not ſatisfied with merely citing in a frigid man- 
ner the example of the great men who had fought for the ſanie 
gauſe in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and before Pla- 
txz: No, he makes a quite different uſe of them, ſays this 
1hetorician; and, on 27 

and poſſeſſed with the ſpirit of Apollo himſelf, cries out, 
ſwearing by thoſe brave defenders of Greece: No, Athenians ! 
you have not erred. I fear by theſe illuſtricus men who fought 
en land at Marathon and Platee ; at ſea before Salamis and Ar- 


temifrum ; and all theſe who have been honoured by the common- 


 evealth with the ſelemn rites of burial ; and not thoſe only who 
have been crowned with ſucceſs, and came off vidtorious. ould 
not one concluge, adds Longinus, that by changing the natural 
air of the proof, in this grand and pathetick manner of affirm- 
ing by oaths of ſo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in ſome 
meaſure, thoſe ancient citizens; and makes all who die in the 
{ame glorious manner ſo many gods, by whoſe names it is pro- 

per to ſwear ? 5 N | 
I have already obſerved in another place, how naturally apt 


theſe ® orations (ſpoke in a moſt ſolemn manner, to the glory , 


of thoſe who. loſt their lives in fighting for the cauſe of liberty) 


their country, and a warm deſire to 


battle. 


ſignalize themſelves in 


(o) Demoſth, pro Cteſ. p. 508. (p) Longin, de Sublim. c. xiv. 


* \Demoſthenes, in his oration againſt | cauſed funeral erations to be pee in 3 
Leptin p. 562, obſerves, that the | honour of ſuch fer, ons, as had loft thiit F 


Atherians were the only people who | lives in the defexce of their country. 
I | Eg | 


udden, as if inſpired by ſome god, 


were to inſpire the Athenian youth with af ardent zeal for 


Another | 
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0 (a) Another ceremony obſerved with regard to the children 


of thoſe whoſe fathers died in the bed of honour, was no leſs 
efficacious to inſpire them with the love of virtue. In a cele- | 
brated feſtival, m which ſhows were exhibited to the whole 

people, aw herald came upon the ſtage, and producing the 
young orphans dreſt in complete armour, he faid with a loud 
voice: Theſe young orphans, whom an untimely death in 
„the midft of dangers has deprived of their illuſtrious fathers, 
% have found in the people a parent, who has taken care of 
„ them tilt no longer in a ſtate of infancy. And now they 
„ ſend them back, armed cap-a- pee, to follow, under the moſt 


happy auſpices, their own affairs; and invite each of them 
to emulate each other in deſerving the chief employments of 
e the ſtate.” By ſuch methods martial bravery, the love of 
one's country, and a taſte for virtue and ſolid glory, are per- 


petuated in a ftate.. _ | | | | 
It was the very year of the battle of Chæronea, and two 
years before the death of Philip, that Æſchines drew up an 


accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, or rather. againſt Demoſthenes : 
But the bow 

about the fifth or ſixth year of the reign of Alexander. 
relate the event of it in this place, to avoid breaking in upon 
the hiſtory of the life and actions of that prince. 


was not pleaded till ſeven or eight years after, 
I ſhall 


No eauſe ever excited. ſo much curioſity,. nor was pleaded 


| with ſo much pomp. * People flocked to it. from all parts 
(fays Cicero) and they had great reaſon for ſo doing; for what 
fight could be nobler, than a conflict between two orators, 


each of them excellent in his way; both formed by nature, 
improved by art, and animated by perpetual diſſenſions, and 


an implacable animoſity againft each other? | 


Theſe two orations have always been conſidered as the maſter- 


N. of antiquity, eſpecially that of Demoſthenes. (r) Cicero 
had tranſlated the latter, a ſtrong proof of the high opinion he 
entertained of it. Unhappily for us, the preamble only to 
that performance is now extant, which ſuffices to make us very 
much repret.the loſs of the reſt. e | 
1tAmidit the numberleſs beauties which are conſpicuous in 


ry part of theſe two orations, methinks there appears, if 

I may be allowed to cenſure the writings of ſuch great men, 
a conſiderable error, that very much lefſens their perfection, 
. 8 3 | | and 


(2 AÆſchin. contra Cteſiph. p. 452. (r) De opt. gen. orat. 
* Ad quod judicium concurſus di- | torum, in graviſſima cauſa, accura 
citur è tota Græcia factus eſſe. Quid & inimicitiis incenſa contentio ? C 
enim aut tam viſendum, aut tam au- de opt. gen, orat, n. 22. 
diendum fuit, quàm ſummorum ora- pf 
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and which appears to me directly repugnant to the rules of 
Jolid juſt eloquence ; and that is, the groſs injurious terms in 
which the two orators reproach one another. The ſame ob- 
Jection has been made to Cicero, with regard to his orations | 
againſt Anthony. I have already declared, that this manner 
of writing, this kind of groſs, opprobrious expreſſions, were 
che very reverſe of ſolid eloquence ; and indeed every ſpeech, l 
which is dictated by paſſion and revenge, never fails of being 
ſuſpected by thoſe who judge of it; whereas an oration that is 
| fkrong and invincible from reaſon and argument, and which. at 
the fame time is conducted with reſerve and moderation, wins 
the heart, whilſt it informs the underſtanding ; and perſuades 
.no lefs by the eſteem it inſpires for the orator, than by the 
force of his arguments. ESE | 1 
1 The juncture ſeemed to favour Zſchines very much; for 
4 the Macedonian party, whom he always befriended, was very 
Wh powerful in Athens, eſpecially after the ruin of Thebes. Ne- 
1} | | vertheleſs, Eſchines loſt his cauſe, and was juſtly ſentenced to 


” 3 


* 
a 


baniſh ment for his raſh accuſation. . He thereupon went and 
| fettled himſelf in Rhodes, where he opened a ſchool of elo- 
7; quence, the fame and glory of which continued for many ages. 
| le began his lectures with the two orations that had occafioned 
his bamiſhment. Great encomiums were given to that of 


the more, as he had leſs room to expect ſuch an offer. On this Þ 
occaſion ÆEſchines cried out: How avill it be poſſible fer me hi 
not to regret a country, in which Þ leave an enemy more generous Cc 
than 1 can hope to find friends in any other part of the warld ! a 
| ; N it 

Sauk. Oi w 


Some cuthors aſcribe theſe words | be met w0ith the ſame ate as AE ſchines, 
to Demoſthen.s, wwhen, three years after, | and wwas alſo baniſhed from Athens, 
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Secr. VII. PriLiy, in the affembly of the Amphyctions, is de- 
clared general of the Greeks againſt the Perſians, and prepares 
for that expedition. Domeſtick troubles in his houſhold. He 
divorces OLyMPIas, and marries another lady. He ſolemnizes 
the marriage of CLEOPATRA his daughter with ALEXANDER 
king of Epirus, and is killed at the nuptials, | 


0 H E battle of Chæronea may be ſaid to have enſlaved 

1 Greece. Macedon at that time, with no more than 
thirty thouſand ſoldiers, gained a point, which Perſia, with 
millions of men, had attempted unſucceſsfully at Platææ, at 
Salamis, and at Marathon. Philip, in the firſt years of his 
reign, had repulſed, divided, and diſarmed his enemies. In 
the ſucceeding ones, he had ſubjected, by artifice or force, the 
moſt — ſtates of Greece, and had made himſelf its ar- 
biter ; but now he prepares to revenge the injuries which 
Greece had received from the Barbarians, and meditates no- 
leſs a deſign, than the deſtruction of their empire. (3) The 
greateſt advantage he gained by his laſt victory (and this was 
the object he long had in view, and never loſt ſight of) was to 
get himſelf appointed, in the aſſembiy of the Greeks, their 
generaliſſimo againſt the Perſians. In this quality he made 
preparations, in order to invade that mighty. empire. He 
nominated, as leaders of part of his forces, Attalus and Par- 
menio, two of his captains, on whoſe valour and wiſdom he 
chiefly relied, and made them ſet out for Afia minor. ol 
tte) But whilſt every thing abroad was glorious and happy 
for Philip, he found the utmoſt uneaſineſs at home; diviſion 
and trouble reigning in every part of his family. The ill 
temper of Olympias, who was naturally jealous, cholerick and 
vindictive, raiſed diſſenſions perpetually in it, which made 
Philip almoſt out of love with lite. Not to mention, that as. 
he himſelf had defiled the marriage-bed, it is ſaid, that his 
conſort had repaid his infidelity in Lind. But whether he had 
a juſt ſubject of complaint, or was grown weary of Olympias, 
it is certain he proceeded: ſo far as to divorce her. Alexander, 

who had been diſguſted upon ſeveral other accounts, was highly 
offended at this treatment of his mother. p 2 
Philip, after divorcing Olympias, married Cleopatra, niece 
to Attalus, a very young lady, whoſe beauty was ſo exquiſite, 
that he could not reſiſt its charms. In the midft of their re- 
Joicings upon occaſion of the nuptials, and in the heat of wine, 


, * A.M. 3667. Ant. J. C. 337. 13 479. t) Plut 
in Alex. p. 669. J 337 (4 7 P. 479 bs . 


, _ ** 
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Attalus, who was uncle to the new queen by the mother's fide, 
took it into his head to fay, that the Macedonians ' ought to. 
- beſeech the gods to give them a lawful ſucceſſor to their king. 
Upon this Alexander, who was naturally cholerick, exaſperated 
at theſe injurious words, cried out, Mretch that thou art, dof 
than then take me for a baſtard ? and at the ſame time flung the 
cup at his head. Attalus returned the compliment, upon which 
the quarrel grew warmer. Philip, who fat at another table, 
was very much offended to ſee the feaſt interrupted in this 


manner; and not recollecting that he was lame, drew his 


ſword, and ran directly at his fon. Happily the father ſell, 
ſo that the gueſts had an opportunity of ſtepping in between 
them. The greateſt difficulty was, to keep Alexander from 
ruſhing upon his ruin. Exaſperated at a ſucceſſion of ſuch 
heinous affronts, in ſpite of all the gueſts could ſay, concern- 
ing the duty he owed Philip as his father and his ſovereign, he 
vented his reſentments in the bitter words following: The 
Macedonians, indecd, have a captain there, vaſtly able to erojs 
from Europe into Asia; be, who cannot flep from ons table to 
another without running the hazard of breaking his neck ! After 
theſe words, he left the hall, and taking Olympias, his mo- 
ther, along with him, who had been 19 highly affronted, he 


conducted her to Epirus, and himſelf went over to the IIly- 


rians. "= n 2 155 

1. the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was engaged 
to Philip by the ties of friendſhip and hoſpitality, and was 
-very free and familiar with him, arrived at his court. After 
the firit civilities and careſſes were over, Philip aſked him 
whether the Greeks were in amity ? It indeed becomes you, Sir, 


replied Demaratus, fo be concerned about Greece, who have filled 


your own houſe with feuds and diſſenſious. The prince, ſenſibly 
z ffected with this reproach, came to himſelf, acknowledged 
bis error, and ſeat Demaratùs to Alexander, to perſuade him 
„ . anlfel bod Ser 
Philip did not loſe fight af the conqueſt of Aſia. Full 
of the, mighty project he . revolved, he conſults the gods to 
know what would be the event of it. The prieſteſs replied, 


Toe victim is already crowned, his end draws nigh, and be will 


jon be ſacrificed. Philip hearing this, did not heſitate a mo- 
ment, but interpreted the oracle in his own favour, the ambi- 


uity of which ought at leaſt to have kept him in ſome ſuſpence. 
15 order, therefore, that he might be in a condition to apply 


'® A, M. 3668. Ant-. J. C. 338. 15 
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entirely to his expedition againſt the Perſians, and devote him-' 
ſelf ſolely to the conqueſt of Afia, he diſpatches with all poſ- 
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ſible diligence his domeſtick affairs. After this, he offers up 
a ſolemn facrifice to the gods; and prepares to celebrate, with 
incredible magnificence, in Egz, a city of Macedonia, the 
nuptials of Cleopatra his daughter, whom he gave in marriage 
to Alexander king of Epirus, and brother to Olympias his 
queen. He had invited to it the moſt — perſons of: 
Greece; and heaped upon them friendſhips and honours of 
every kind, by way of gratitude for electing him generaliſſimo 
of the Greeks. The cities made their court to him in emula- 
tion of each other, by ſending him geid crowns ; and Athens 


_ diſtinguiſhed its zeal above all the reſt. Neoptolemus the poet 


had written; purpoſely, for that feſtival; a tragedy, .* entitled 
Cinyras, in which, under borrowed names, he repreſented this 
prince as already victor over Darius, and. maſter of Aſia. 
Philip liſtened to theſe happy preſages with joy; and, com- 
paring them with the anſwer of the oracle, aſſured himſelf of 
conqueſt. The day after the nuptials, games and ſhows were: 
ſolemnized.. As theſe formed part of the religious worſhip,. 
there were carried in it; with great pomp and ceremony, twelve 
ſtatues of the gods, carved with inimitable art. A thirteenth, 
that ſurpaſſed them all in magnificence, was that of Philip, 
which repreſented him as a god. The hour: for his leaving 
the palace arrived, and he went forth in a white robe; and: 
advanced with an air of majeſty, in the midſt of acclamations, 
towards the theatre, where an infinite multitude of Macedo- 
nians, as well as foreigners, waited his coming with impa- 
tience. His guards marched before and behind him, leaving, 
by his order, a conſiderable ſpace between themſelves and: 
him, to give the ſpectators a better opportunity of ſurveying 
him; and alſo to ſhew that he conſidered the affections which 
the Grecians bore him, as his ſafeſt guard. 8 
But all the feſtivity and pomp of ! nuptials ended in the 
murder of Philip; and it was his refuſal to do an act of juſtice, 
that. occaſioned: his death. Some time before, Attalus, in- 
flamed with wine at an entertainment, had inſulted, in the- 


moſt ſhocking manner; Pauſanias, a young Macedonian noble- 


man. The. latter had long endeavoured: to revenge the cruel! 
affront, ,and was perpetually imploring the king's juſtice. . But 


Philip, unwilling to diſguſt Attalus, uncle to. Cleopatra, whom, 


as was 'before obſerved,. he had. married after his divorcing: 
Olympias his firſt queen, would never. liften. to Pauſanias s 

Suetoniuf, among the preſages ſame piece which Neoptolemus Bad 1. 
Caligula's dals, zbho died in 2 4 preſented the very day Philip wwas mur- * 


fame manner as Philip, obſerves, that | dered, 


Auer, the Pamonimey exbibired the l... 


— 
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the murder. eB | are eee ad eee 
On this occafion Demoſthenes and the Athenians aRed quite 
out of character; and we can ſcarce conceive, how it came to 
paß that, in ſo deteſtable a crime as the murder of a . 
e ee W policy, 
fs) A. M. 3668. Ant. I. C. 336. AEſchin. contra Cteſiph. p- 440. 


e) Axiſt. Epiſt. Plutarch. in Apoph. p. 177. 2Elian, Bb. vii. e. 15. 


oO rm . an 


Poliey, atleaſt, did not induce them to diſſemble ſich ſenti- 
ments as reflected diſhonour on them, without being at all to 


their advantage; and which ſhewed, that honour and probity 
were utterly extinct in their minds. 1 4% 4&0 % 


"IVA [iti 0 h > | 
| | ©n# Sad queen off 2008 JH.” 


THERE are, in the lives of great men, certain fats and 


1  expreffions, which often give us a better idea of their 
character than their moſt ſhining actions; becauſe in the latter 
they generally ſtudy their conduct, act a borrowed part, and 
propoſe themſelves to the view of the World; whereas in the 
former, as they ſpeak and act from nature, they exhibit them- 
felves ſuch as they really are, without art and diſguiſe. M. de 
Tourreil has collected with ſufficient induſtry moſt of the me- 
morable actions and ſayings of Philip, and he has been par- 
ticularly careful to draw the character of this prince. The 
reader is not to expect much order and connexion, in the re- 
cital of theſe detached actions and ſaying s. 
Though Philip loved flattery, ſo far as to reward the adu- 


lation of Thraſideus with the title of king in Theſſaly, he: 


however at ſome intervals loved truth. He permitted (x) Ari 
ſtotle to give him precepts on the art of reigning. He de- 
clared, that he was obliged to the Athenian orators for having 
corrected him of his errors, by frequently reproaching bim 
with them. He kept a man in his ſervice: to tell him every 
day, before he gave audience, Philip, remember thou art mortal. \ 


(y) He * diſcovered great moderation, even when he was 


ſpoken to in ſhocking and injurious terms; and alſo, which is 
no leſs. worthy of admiration, when truth was told bim; a great 


quality (ſays Seneca) in kings, and highly conducive to the- 


happineſs of their reign. ' At the cloſe of an audience, which 
he gave to ſome Athenian ambaſſadors who were come to com- 
plain of ſome act of hoſtility, he aſked, whether he could do- 
them any ſervice ?- The greateſt ſervice thou could do us, 
ſaid Demochares, would be to hang thyſelf.” Philip. 
though he perceived. all. the perſons were highly offended at 
theſe words, however made the following anſwer, with the 
utmoſt | calmneſs of temper ; ©** Go, tell your ſuperiors, that 


_ © thoſe. who dare make uſe of ſuch inſolent langnage, are 


„ more 


(. Senec, de Ira, I. iii. c. 23. | SES 
„ Sique alia in Philippo virtus, fuit et contumeliarum patientia, ingens 
ioſtrumentum ad tutelam regni. 8 | 3 


. 
; 
"I 
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more havghty, and lefs ade inclined,, than they who 
ive them. 


(K) IE IN in an indecent paſture; at the fals: of 
ſome captives; . one of them going up to him, whiſpered 


ear, Let down. the lappet of your. robe; upon which Philip re- 


plied, Set rhe. man at dar; J did not now till now. that be- 
auas one of mf friends.. 


(a). The whole court: ſollicitin him to puniſh the ingratitude 
of the Peloponneſians, who hiſſed him publickly in the 
Olympick games; bat won't. they . attempt. replied. Philip), 
ſhould L do them any injury, fence they Jangh at me, en. _—_y; 

d f. 


received {o many favours at m hand 
6): His courtiers adviſing him to drive from: him a certain 


perton who ſpake ill of him; Ter, indeed (ſays he) and: /o he'll. 
2 and ſpeak in ng of me every where. . Another: time, that 


they adviſed to diſmiſs a man of probity, who had re- 
proached him: Let ws firſt take care. (ſays he). rbat abe. have not 
given him any reaſon to do fo. Hearing: afterwards that the 


perſon: in queſtion was but in poor circomſfances, and in no 
favour with the courtiers, he was very bountiful to him; on 
which occaſion his reproaches were changed into applauſes, 
| that oecaſioned another fine ſaying of this prince's : 17 i, in the | 


power: of kings-to. make themſelves beloved or hated: 
mM Being e to aſſiſt, with the credit mY authvrity he- 
had with-the-judges, a perſon whoſe. reputation would be quite 
loſt, by the ſentence. which was going to be pronounced againſt 


lum 3 I Ha rather. (as hey: he fuels: 'loje his reputations than 


I mine. 
| (s) Philip rifing fem an entertainment, at which. he had 


ſat ſeveral hours, was addreſſed by a woman, who. begged him 


to examine her cauſe, and to hear ſeveral reafons ſhe: had to- 


alledge which were not pleaſing to him. He accordingly-heard. 
It, and gave ſentence 


againſt her; upon which ſhe replied. 
very calmly, I appeal: How !- (fays Philip) from your King “ 


To wham then ? To Philip when fn fing (replied the woman.) 
The manner in which he received this anſwer, ;would do ho- 


nour to the moſt ſober prince. He afterwards gave the cauſe 


aſecond hearing; found the injuſtice of his ſentence, an con- 


demned himſelf to make it good. 212 
( A poor woman uſed to appear often before him, to ſue 


for audience, and to beſeech him to put an end to her law-ſuit ; ' 


but Philip always told her he had no time. Exaſperated at 
theſe refaials, which had been ſo often , ſhe. replied 


$4: ONO 
 (6)/Plut, in Arerhtb. (e) Plat. 


(a) Ibid. 
© Ibid, 
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one day with emotion; IN you have not time to di me juſtia, be 
no longer king. Philip was ſtrongly affected with this rebuke, 
which a juſt indignation had extorted from this poor woman; 


and fo far from being offended- at it, he ſatisfied her that in- 


ſtant, and afterwards became more exact in giving audience.” 
He indeed was ſenſible, that a king and a judge are therſame 
thing; that the throne is a tribunal; that the ſovereign autho- 


rity is a ſupreme power, and at the ſame time an indiſpenſable 


obligation to do juſtice; that to diſtribute jit to his ſubjects, 
and to grant them the time neceſſary for that purpoſe, was not 
a favour, but a duty and a debt; that he ought to appoint 
perſons to aſſiſt him in this function, but not: to diſcharge him- 
ſelf abſolutely from it; and that he was no leſs obliged to be 
a judge than a king. All theſe circumſtances are included in 
this natural, unaffected, and very wiſe expreſſion; O Be 2 
longer king; and Philip comprehended all its fore. 
| (f) He underſtood raillery, was very fond of ſmart ſayings, 
and very happy at them himſelf. Having received a! wound 
near the throat, and his ſurgeon importuning him daily: with 
ſome new requeſt : Tale what thou wilt, ſays he, for thou haſt 
me by the throat. 13 5 | b 
() It is alfo related, that after hearing two villains, who 
accuſed each other of various crimes, he baniſhed the one, and 
ſentenced the other to follow him. F Ft TREE 
(5) Menecrates, the phyſician, who was ſo mad as to fancy 
hamſelf Jupiter, wrote to Philip as follows: Menecrates Jupiter, 
to Philip greeting. Philip anſwered ; Philip to Menecrates, health 
and reaſon J. But this king did not ſtop here; for he hit upon 


1 a plealant remedy for his viſionary correſpondent. Philip in- 


vited him to a grand entertainment, Menecrates had a ſeparate 
table at it, where nothing was ſerved up to him but incenſe and 
perfume, whilſt all the other gueſts fed upon the moſt wr 16 


dainties. The firſt tranſports of joy with which he was ſeized; _ 


when he found his divinity acknowledged, made him forget 
that he was a man; but, hunger afterwards forcing him to 
recollect his being ſo, he was quite tired with the character of 
Jupiter, and took leave of the company abruptly. oo + © 
() Philip made an anſwer which redounded highly to the 
honour. of his prime miniſter, © That prince being one da 
reproached with devoting too many hours to ſleep; I indeed, 
ſteep, ſays he, but Antipater wakes. | n een HT 
850 ie Parmenio, 


, (e Aa. (5) Alien lb, k. . 3% fy Plas: 2 
| Þ Kel py Bh. 1 The Greek 006d bh ſignifies beth theſe things, 
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NW + (4) Parmenio, hearing the ambaſſadors of all Greece mur- 
| muring one day becauſe Philip lay too long in bed, and did 
$17 not — them audience: Do not wwender, ſays he, if he ſleeps 
obi you wake; for he waked whilſt you flept, By this he 
j wittily reproached them for their ſupineneſs in neglecting their 
14 intereſts, whilſt Philip was very vigilant in regard to his. This 
ins Demoſthenes was perpetually obſesving to them with his uſual Þ 
in; freedom. v 1 | ; 
* _ (1) Every one of the ten tribes of Athens uſed to elect a 
new general every year. Theſe did their duty by turns, and 
| every general for the day commanded as generaliſſimo. But 
it Philip joked upon this muluplicity of chiefs, and faid, I my 
|  evhole life I could never find but ene general (Parmenio) whereas 
the Athenians can find ten every year at the very inſtant they want 
. 1 5 : 
The letter which Philip wrote to Ariſtotle on the birth of | 
his ſon, proves the regard that prince paid to learned men; | 
and at the ſame time, the taſte he himfelf had for the polite 
arts and ſciences. The other letters of his, which are ſtill 
| extant, do him no leſs honour. But his great talent was that 
if of war and policy, in which he was equalled by few ; and it 
is time to conſider him under this double charafter. I beg the 
reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is the author of moit | 
of the ſubſequent particulars, . and that it is he who is going to 
give them the picture of king Philip. _ APP: {8 : 
It would be difficult to determine, whether this prince were 
more conſpicuous as a warrior or a ſtateſman. Surrounded | 
from the very beginning of his reign, both at home and abroad, 
with powerful enemies, he employed artifice and force alter- 
nately to defeat them. He uſes his endeavours with ſuc- 
ceſs to divide his opponents: To ftrike the ſurer, he eludes: 
and diverts the blows which were aimed at himſelf ; equally | 
prudefit in good and ill fortune, he does not abuſe victory; as 
ready to purſue or wait for it, he either haſtens his pace or 
flackens it, as neceſſity requires; he leaves nothing to the 
caprice of chance, but what cannot be directed by wiſdom; 
in fine, he is ever immoveable, ever fixed in the juſt bounds 
which divide boldneſs from temeri xy. - | 
In Philip we perceive a king who commands his allies as | 
much as. h--own ſubjects, and is as formidable in treaties as |} 
in battles; a vigilant and active monarch, who. is his own. | 
ſuperintendant, his own prime miniſter and generaliſſimo. We 
ſee him fired with an inſatiable thirſt of glory, ſearching for it 
where it is fold at the deareſt price; making fatigue and W 3 
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_ his deareſt delights ; forming inceſſantly that juſt, that ſpeedy _ 
dis harmony of reflection and action which military expeditions / 
eps WR T<quire ; and with all cheſe advantages turning the fury of his 
he arms againſt commonwealths, exhauſted by long wars, torn by 
heir | inteſtine diviſions, ſold by their own citizens, ſerved. by a body 
This of mercenary, or undiſciplined troops; obſtinately deaf to 


good advice, and ſeemingly determined on their ruin. 45 
He united in himſelf two qualities which are commonly 


700 found incompatible, ix. a ſteadineſs and calmneſs of foul that 
and enabled him to weigh all things, in order-to take advantage of 
But every juncture, and to ſeize the favourable moment without 
my being diſcorcerted by diſappointments ; this calmneſs, I ſay, 
St was united with a reſtleſs activity, ardour and vivacity, which 


were regardleſs of the difference of ſeaſons, or the greateſt f 
dangers. No warrior was ever bolder, or more intrepid in 


h of fight. Demoſthenes, who cannot be ſaſpeRed to have flattered 
en ; him, gives a; glorious teſtimony. of him on this head; for 


which reafon-I will cite his own. words. (m) L. /aw, ſays this 


YOGI NY d Ä AED oot a oo Ee» : 


olite 

Rill orator, this very Philip, with whom. aus difputed' for ſovereignty 

that and empire; I ſaw him, though covered with wounds, his eye 

1 i firuck out, his collar-bone broke, maimed both in his hands and 
> the feet ; ftill reſolutely ruſh into the midſt of dangers," and ready to 
moſt deliver up to fortune, any other part of his body ſhe might defire, 

ig to provided he might live honourably and gloriouſly with the reſt 


Philip was not only brave himſelf, but inſpired his whole 


were | 

aded army with the ſame valour. Inſtructed by able maſters in the 

road, ſcience of war, as the reader has ſeen, he had brought his 

. troops to the. moſt exact regular diſcipline; and trained up men 
De- capable of ſeconding him in his great enterprizes. He had the _ 

ludes art, without leſſening his own authority, to familiarize himſelf + 


with his ſoldiers; and commanded rather as-the father of a 


uall hs 

T 5 family, than as the general of an army, whenever conſiſtent 
46 of with diſcipline : And indeed, from“ his affability, which me- 
> the rited ſo much the greater ſubmiſſion and reſpect, as he required 


leſs, and ſeemed to diſpenſe with it, his ſoldiers were always 
ready to follow him to the greateſt dangers, and paid him the 
moſt 1mplicit obedience. _ | E es 4D 
No general ever made a greater uſe of military ſtratagems 
than Philip. The dangers t6. which he had been expoſed in 
his youth, had taught him the neceflity of precautions, and 


OWN. ; > = * = * . 
We | the art of reſources. A wiſe diffidence, which is of ſervice, 
for it it ſhews danger in its true light, made him not fearful and 


wielolate, but cautious and prudent. What reaſon ſoever he 
| ba, I ny „ might 
] Demoſth. pro Cteſ. p. 483. 
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Not to mention his exceſs in eating and carouſing; to which 
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mimes, and wretches worſe than theſe; flatterers F mean, whom 


rian, who had writ the hiſtory of that prince in fiſty- eight 
books, of which unhappily a few wt. 2 mg Mi extant, 


«© banch and the laſt exceſſes of licentiouſneſs.. He was 


2 * * 6 25 * ** 2 5 


D, 


ight have to latter himſelf with the hope of ſucceſs, he never 


de d upon it and thought himſelf ſuperior to the enemy 


only in vigilande. Ever juſt in his projects, and-inexhauftible 
in expedients ; his views were unbounded; his genius was 
wonderful, in fixing upon proper junctures for the executing of. 


his defigns'; and his dexterity in acting in an imperceptible 


manner no leſs admirable. Impenetrable as to his ſecrets, even 
to his beſt friends, he was eapable of attempting or concealing 
any thing. Phe reader may have obſerved, that he ſtrenuouſſy 
endeavoured to tall the Athenians aſleep, by a ſpecious outſide 
of peace; and to lay filently the foundations of his grandeur, 
in their credulous ſecurity and blind indolence. 

But theſe exalted qualities. were not without imperfections. 


he abandoned himſelf with the utmoſt intemperance ; he alſo 
has been reproached with the moſt diſſolute abandoned manners. 
We may form a judgment of this from thoſe who were moſt 
intimate with him, and the company which uſually- frequented 
his palace. A ſet of proflipgate debauchees, buffoons, panto- 


warice and ambition draw in crouds wound the great and pow- 
erful ; fuch were the people who had. the greateſt ſhare in his 
confidence and bounty. Demoſthenes is not the only perſon 
who reproaches Philip with theſe frailties ; for this might be 
ſuſpected in. an enemy; but Theopempus, (a) a famous hiſto- 


gives a ftilk more diſadvantageous e er of him. Philip,“ 
ys (e) he, *© deſpiſed modeſty and. regularity of: life. He 
« Javiſhed his eſteem and liberality on men abandoned to de- 


* pleaſed: to fee the companions of his pleaſures excel no leſs 
in the abominable arts of injuſtice and malignity,' than in 
* the: ſoience of debauchery. | Alas! what ſpecies of infamy, 
& what ſort of crimes did they not i # ah - 

But acircumſtance, in my opinion, which refic&s the greateſt Þ 
diſhonour on Philip, is that very one for which he is chief.) 
eſteemed by many perſons ;: T mean his politicks. He is con- 
fidered as a prince of the greateſt abilities in this art that ever 
lived: And, indeed, the reader may have obſerved, by the 
hiſtory of his actions, that in the very beginning of his reign, 
he had laid down a plan, from which he never deviated, and 
this was to raiſe himſelf to the ſovereignty of Greece. When 


.. ““ 


ſcarce 


) Diod. Sic. I. Xvi. p. 408%. (e) Theopom. apud Athen. I. . 
p · 206. | 45 e er x2} ; 
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ſcarce ſeated on his throne, and ſurrounded. on every fide with 

owerful enemies, what probability was there that he could 
3 at leaſt that he could execute, ſuch a project as this ? 
However, he did not once loſe fight of it. Wars, battles,. 
treaties of peace, alliances, confederacies ; in ſhort, all things 


terminated there. He was very laviſh of his yu and filver,. 


merely to engage creatures in his ſervice. carried on a 


private intelligence with all the cities of Greece ; and' by the: 


aſſiſtance of penſioners, on whom he had ſettled. very large 
ſtipends, he was informed very exactly of all the refolutions- 
taken in them, and generally gave them the turn in his own 
favour. By this means he deceived the prudence, eluded the 
efforts, and lulled aſleep the vigilance of ſtates, who till then 
had been looked upon as the moſt active, the wiſeſt and moſb 


penetrating of all Greece. In freading in theſe ſteps for twenty 


years. together, we fee him proceeding with great order, and 
advancing regularly towards the mark on which his eye was 
fixed; but always by windings and ſubterraneous paſfages, the 
outlets of which only diſcover the deſign: | Ee 

( p) Polyznus ſhews us. evidently To methods whereby he- 


| ſubjected Theſſaly, which was of great — to the com- 


pleating of his other deſigns. He did not (ſays he) carry 


on an * war againſt the Theſſalians; but took advantage 
di 


of the diſcord. that divided the cities and the whole country 
« into different factions. He ſuccoured thoſe who ſued for his 
„ afliſtance;z and whenever he had conquered, he did not 
entirely ruin the vanquiſhed, he did not diſarm them, nor 
*« raze their walls; on the contrary, he protected the weakeſt, 


and endeavoured to weaken and ſubject the ſtrongeſt; in a 
word, he rather fomented than appeaſed their diviſions,. 


having in every place orators in his pay, thoſe artifcers of 
« diſcord, thoſe firebrands of commonwealths. And it was. 
«© by theſe ſtratagems, not! by his arms, that Philip ſubdued: 
« Theſſaly.” | „ | 
(2) All this is a maſter- piece, a miracle in. point of politicks.. 
But what engines does this art play, what methods does it 


- employ to compaſs its deſigns ? Deceit, craft, fraud, falſhood,. 


perfidy and perjury. Are theſe the weapons of virtue? We 


ſee in this prince a boundleſs ambition, conducted by an artful, 


inſinuating, ſubtle genius; but we do not find. him poſſeſſed 
of the qualities which form the truly great man. Philip had 
neither faith nor honour; every thing that could contribute to 
the aggrandizing of his power, was in his ſenſe juſt and lawful. 


He gave his word with a firm reſolution to break it; and made 


9 . . . promiſes. 
(2) Pohyen, I. iv. . 19. (2) Demoſth, Olynth, ii, p. 22. 
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promiſes which he would have been very ſorry to keep. He 2 
thought himſelf ſkilful in proportion as he was perfidious, - and ( 
made his glory conſiſt in deceiving all with whom he treated. ; 
(r) He die not bluſh to ſay, That children were amuſed with q 
 play-things, and men with oaths. Rp 888 1 8 | _n 
How ſhameful was it for a prince to be diſtinguiſhed by 1 
being more artful, a greater diſſembler, more profound in 
malice, and more a knave than any other perſon of his age, 53 
and to leave ſo infamous an idea of himſelf to all poſterity ? 10 
What idea ſhould we form to ourſelves in the commerce of the ” 
world, of a man who ſhould value himſelf for tricking others, and * 
rank inſincerity and fraud among virtues? Such a character in D 
private life, is deteſted as the bane and ruin of fociety. How _ 
then can it become an object of eſteem and admiration in 11 
Princes and miniſters of ſtate, perſons who are bound by ſtronger 85 
ties than the reſt of men (becauſe of the eminence of their 5 
ſtations, and the importance of the employments they fill) to 4 
revere ſincerity, juſtice, and, above all, the ſanctity of treaties an 
and oaths; to bind which they invoke the name and majeſty Fe, 
of a God, the inexorable avenger of perfidy and impiety ? A WW ah 


bare promiſe among private perſons ought to be ſacred and 
znviolable, if they 1 the leaſt ſenſe of honour; but how 
much more ought it to be ſo among princes ? * We are bound 
* (ſays a celebrated writer “) to ſpeak truth to our neighbour ; 
-4 for the uſe and application of ſpeech implies a tacit promiſe 
of truth; ſpeech having been given us for no other purpoſe. 
„It is not a compact between one private man with another; 
* it is a common compact of mankind in general, and a kind 
of right of nations, or rather a law of nature. Now, who- 
c ever tells an untruth, violates this law and common com- 
% pact.” How greatly is the enormity of violating the ſanctity 
of an oath n when we call upon the name of God to 
witneſs it, as is the cuſtom always in treaties? (s) Were fincerity 
and truth baniſhed from every ether part of the earth, ſaid John J. 
king of France, upon his being ſollicited to violate a treaty, 
they ought ta be found in the hearts and in the mouths of kings. | 
The circumitance which prompts politicians to act in this 
manner, is, their being perſuaded that it is the only means to 
make a negotiation ſucceed. But though this were the caſe, 
yet can it ever be lawful to purchaſe ſuch ſucceſs at the expence | 
of probity, honour, and religion ? (f) F your father-in-law 
(Ferdinand the catholick) ſaid Lewis XII. to Philip archduke I 
of Auſtria, has a#ed- perfidiouſly, I am determined not to _— N 
. | Z 2447 im; 
(r) Elian. I. vii. c. 12. (s) Mezerai, (e) Ibid. 
*. Nicdle an the epiſtle of the 19th Sunday after Whitſuntide. 
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im ; and I am much more pleaſed in having bft- a kingdom 
(Naples) which 7 am able to recover, than I ſhould have been had 
T loft my honour, which can never be recovered. | 
But thoſe politicians, who have neither honour nor religion, - 
deceive themſelves, even in this very particular. I ſhall not 
have recourſe to the Chriſtian world for princes and miniſters, 
whoſe notions of policy were very different from theſe, To 
no farther than our Greek hiſtory, how many great men 
ths we ſeen perfectly ſucceſsful in the adminiſtration of pub- 
lick affairs, in treaties of peace and war; in a word, in the 
moſt important negotiations, without once making uſe of arti- 
fice and deceit? An Ariſtides, a Cimon, a Phocion, and ſo 
many more; ſame of whom were ſo very ſcrupulous in matters 
relating to truth, as to believe they were not allowed to tell a 
falſhood, even laughing and in ſport. Cyrus, the moſt famous 
conqueror of the eaſt, thought nothing was more unworthy of 
a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the contempt 
and hatred of his ſubjects, than lying and deceit. It therefore 
ought to be looked upon as a truth, that no ſucceſs, how 
thining ſoever, can, or ought to cover the ſhame and ignominy 
which ariſe from breach of faith and perjury. 


The End of Vol. IV. 


